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The body politic like the body natu- 
ral sympathizes with all its parts, and 
every member is of consequence to the 
general welfare. The seat of government 
may be compared to the head; but, to 
be perfect, the limbs and the extremities 
must enjoy their due circulation, and be 
capable of those actions and services for 
which nature intended them. — The 
vital warmth of the system will indeed 
reside in the more central parts: yet the 
remotest member must enjoy its due 
share of this invigorating principle, or 
the actions of the person will be incom- 
plete, and his powers unequal to what 
they might be, and ought to be. 

Every compact sovereignty will be 
desirous of communicating as much vitoli- 
ty as possible to the extremities of its 
dominions, being perfectly aware that 
the increase of any one part in happiness 
is an increase of happiness to the 
whole. Far from grudging whatever be- 
nefits may be communicated to distant 
provinces, the benevolent patriot, and 
the truly enlightened statesman contem- 
plate every improvement with pleasure : 
they derive sincere gratification from every 
symptom of prosperity in whatever form 
or place it appears. 

In this gratification the philanthropist 
also takes his share: andtrue philanthropy 
is not ouly pertectly compatible with the 
character of a statesman, but it even 
forms a principal, an indispensable part 
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of it, when duly appreciated and under- 
stood. The Poet athrms with justice that 


True self love and social are the same ; 


And the sagacious sovereign of Judea 
might well enough have domestic polity 
in view, when he observes, ‘* The liberal 
deviseth liberal things: and by lberal 
things shall he stand.” 


We have now the pleasure to invite 
the statesman, the philanthropist, and 
the liberal, to contemplate scenes which 
offer repose to the eye, fatigued with 
beholding fields of blood, and solace to 
the mind, haiassed with the daily news 
of incessaut commotions among mankind, 
and additional myriads led to slaughter 
by the freaks of ambition. It adds to 
our satisfaction, that we look at home 
for this advantage, and we rest with 
pleasure on the patriotism which it is our 
present duty to illustrate. 

Nothing so completely expresses the 
condition of society as ihe state of inter- 
course among its members. In the wild 
woods of netere. where there is no human 
Passage, there can be no track to direct 
the accidental wanderer; in heaths and 
commons, seldom crossed by the foot of 
the traveller, in moors and mountains, “ far 
from the chearful haunts of men,” where 
no one penetrates for pleasure, there 
needs no road to unite village to village 
and town to town. But, where the busy 
ham of industry resounds, where the 
active spirit of man is stirring, where 
labour, intent on supplying tbe wants of 
others, offers accommodations which ine 
genuity alone can suggest, there let every 
ubstacle be removed, every impediment 
be taken away, and fiee scope be given 
to all kinds of exertion for the general 
good. We may pursue this thought 
somewhat further, because, the more 
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intimate is the intercourse maintained 
among parties, at whatever distance, the 
idea of distance is proportionately dimi- 
nished ; and every facility which enables 
them to mingle with each other more 
frequently, may be said to shorten the 
interval which mature has interposed 
between them. The principle of inter- 
community is strengthened by the fre- 
quency with which it is.called into exer- 
cise. From the Land's end to John 
O’Groat’s house if there be a regular 
communication, there is also a regular 
iuterest: and each is concerned for the 
welfare of the other, if made acquainted 
with the state and circumstances of that 
other. 

A wise kingdom will endeavour to pro- 
mote a compact union among its members: 
aoneness of object, interest, and gene- 
ral pursuit, a family regard to the prospe- 
rity of all: a combination of the whole, 
not against, but, in behalf of every part. 
And we may justly appeal to the state of 
things among us in England, in proof 
that this is no inconsiderable cause, as 
well as indication, of national prosperity. 
Since what time has the power of thisking- 
dom been most rapidly disclosed? Since the 
€ommunications between all parts of it 
have been facilitated with the greatest 
attention. Since what time have the labours 
of the busbandman met with their most 
ample reward, or the diligence of the 
mechanic with its adequateremuneration ? 
since what time have supplies been obtained 
from districts before inaccessible, and re- 
turns of superior value been forwarded 
with regularity and dispatch? It will be 
acknowledged that this has taken place 
since the system of our roads has been 
ameliorated ; while our revenues have kept 
pace with these improvements, and our 
internal traffic has multiplied with incon- 
ceivable rapidity, in consequence. 

It were enough to appail the stoutest 
€nemy to improvements should we propose 
to restore our highways to that state in 
which they were, when our barbarous 
ancestors occupied a month in travelling 
from York to London ; and when, who- 
ever had occasion fromthe other side ofthe 
Severn to visit the metropolis, with great 
propriety made his will before he com- 
menced his journey, Let us add, that 
then persone] sa‘ety was very précarious ; 
that remittances were transported from 
place to place with hazard ; that the pro- 


ductions of one county were little known 
in another which bordered it, and that the 
mere carriage of goods a few miles, on the 
best of what were then called roads, was 
attended with expences which rendered 
property of little value to its owner. 

Will it be credited, that, till lately, 
there were districts in this Island which 
owed no amelioration from their natural 
state, tothe hand oflabour: neither had their 
ruggednesses been diminished, nor their 
fastnesses been rendered passable ? But the 
progress of improvement though slow is 
sure: it was natural that the most 
populous parts of the kingdom should be 
previously attended to ; and that, as com- 
mercial establishments spread around, and 
settled in different places, the medium of 
communication between them should be 
more diligently and more effectually es- 
tablished. 

Commerce has taken the north as well 
as the south into her favour: she has es- 
tablished manufactories on the banks of 
the Tay and of the Dee: she has rouzed 
the listless Caledonian to diligence, and 
the Highland sedentary shepherd to acti- 
vity and industry. She diffuses civilization, 
comfort and elegance among the circuits of 
Loch Ness and Loch Lochy, and chears the 
wilds of Ben Nevis with the rays of her 
benevolence. 

To this pleasing spectacle, and to the 
measures taken to support it, weare now 
to call the attention of our readers. 

The union of the crowns of Scotland 
and England contributed to diminish those 
difficulties which attended the’intercourse 
of the borderers: and the roads in the 
south of Scotland were comparatively well 
kept up, and maintained. The events 
of the civil wars, of the war attendant 
on the revolution, of the troubles of 
1715 and 1745, shewed, nevertieless, that 
there were parts of North Britain, which felt 
the difticuliy of accessto them as no in- 
considerable part of their strength ; and 
here the partizans of the exiled family of 
Stuart, could revolve in secrecy those de- 
signs which when called into action put the 
safety of the kingdom into jeopardy. 
After the events of the year 1740, the ne- 
cessity of forming roads of communication 
in the Highlands became obvious: and 
accordingly general Wade employed a 
part of his troops in making such roads 
north of Perth, as far as Inverness, and 
extending along the sides of Loch Ness, 
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&c. to Fort Augustus, and Fort William, | 


We shallin this number, attend to the 


which were founded at that time. Many | formation and description of the roads. 
of the military roads made by general | 


Wade pass over the very summits of the 
Highland mountains, some of them rise 
8 or Qinches ina yard, and thereby are 
altogether unfit for the purposes of civil 
life. These were military roads, and 
made to answer military purposes: but 


public and personal security prevail, when 
Joyalty and liberty unite to inspire a po- 
pulation with sentiments of affection for 
their Prince, every barrier is throwndown 
as an impediment. ‘The people open 
their arms to receive as a boon that which 
formerly they repelled ; they solicit what 
formerly they dreaded, and they them- 
selves take the first steps and make the 
first exertions to obtain that very inter- 
course with surrounding districts, which 
formerly they considered it as their proud 
distinction to refuse, their safety and their 
happiness to forbid. British benevolence 
and courtesy have penetrated 
*Mong Scotia’s glens, and mountains blue, 
Where Gailia’s lilies never grew, 
Where Roman Eagles never flew, 
Nor Danish lion rallied ;——~ 


The Grampians were the bulwark of 
the Highlands behind them ; but now the 
Highlands are siudying by what means 
to render even the Grampians favourable 
to their external communications. It is 
however clearly understood that the ability 
of these countries, taken generally, is far 
from equal to the spirit which pervades 
them. ‘The rate of assessment to which 
they might be conveniently subjected, would 
consume fifteen or twenty years in pro- 
gressive improvements, but in the mean 
time places of great importance would con- 
tinue languishing. 

The plans for this purposeare composed 
of two parts: 1, A water communication, 
crossing the country, and admitting pas- 
sage to ships of bulk, in a westerly di 
rection, and the contrary: 7. e. from the 
Irish Sea to the northern Sea, in the way 
to the Baltic, 2. Land communications by 
means of roads, formed where before 
there were none, and enabling the resi- 
dents in the districts, thus intersected, to 
send their productions readily, to what- 
ever market they prefer, aud to receive 
those articles ofuse and convenience which 
contribute essentially to the coméorts and 
pleasures of life 


The principal of these in contemplation 
of the committee were ‘ those lines of 


| comniunication north of the Lakes and 


Forts which would open the shoriest and 


easiest intercourse from the South of Seot- 


Jandto the Eastern and Western coasts, 


, | through the counties of Inverness, Ross, 
when Peace diffuses her blessings, when 


Sutherland, and Caithness, and especially 
to the Fishing Stations ; a tract of country 
into which only one of the military roads 
made after the year 1745 has been extends 
ed, * 

Inverness is justly entitled to the ap- 
pellation of the metropolis of the High- 
lands: and now the intercourse which it 
maintains with the capital of the kingdom, 
by land as well as by water, is constant aud 
frequent. The mail couches enter it daily, 
and vessels arrive in its harbour twice a 
month. 
_ From Inverness a series of roads 1s pros 
jected, tending northerly, by Beawey 
Bridge, to Dingwall, and along the shores 
of Ross, Sutherland and Caithness, cons 
necting almost every loch which enters 
any distance into the country, with the 
principal road : terminating at 
Thurso in the North, whence no less than 
six roads diverge to different parts of these 
Shires. These roads are so planned that 
in most places they are not ten miles dise 
tant from each other: so thai private roads 
need not be on an average tive miles in 
length before they enter on a public high- 
way. Inverness-shire, and westward to the 
Isle of Sky, is also intersected in Jike man- 
ner; andin the Isle of Sky itself, the 
road branches off into two or more di- 
rections. Thus there will be formed proba- 
bly more than twenty substantial. come 
munications, where heretofore there has 
not been a pathway fit for the passage of 
travellers, To these must be addeda 
great number of improved and prolong 
ed parts, which contribute essentially to 
pertect the general communication. There: 
are many valuable plots of ground, and 
much grazing land among the Highlands ; 
which wil reap unspeakable advantage by 
these roads. There are many fisheries, 
which might supply considerable towns by 
means of shorter passages than they now 
possess; there are many ferries which may 
be rendered abundantly more secure than 
they are, by small piers erected at the 
points ge they present: and there are 
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many passes where a bridge would save a | quate to such undertakings: but who had 


circuit of several miles. To each of these 
improvements the legislature has directed 
its attention, and most of them are so far 
advanced as to promise much utility in the 
course of the present year. 

The plan adopted by the legislature is, 
to pay half the expense of these national 
works, provided the county wherein they 
are to be executed, or the noblemen and 
gentlemen resident therein, would pay the 


other half. And here we cannot but ex- | 


press our high sense of the pattiotism of 
the Bank of Scotland; which agreed to 
advance the necessary money to forward 
the works, on receiving the personal se- 
curities of the parties; allowing interest 
four per cent, till the money was called 
for. Never was the utility of a Public 
Bank more evident to the least attentive 
understanding. 

It appears that not less than thirty one 
roads had been surveyed and planned, and 
some of them commenced, before the in- 
tentions of Government were known ; and 
that his Grace the Duke of Athol, for in- 
stance, had procured an act of Parliament, 
and was building a bridge over the Tay at 
Dunkeld, at an expence which would 
greatly exceed any possitle profit. The 
<ommissioners paid half the expence of 
this bridge, after the prolat/e profit was 
calculated and deducted. The Duke of 
Gordon, also, was building a bridge over 
the Spey at Fochabers, at his own ex- 
pence. The Duke of Argy]] also interest- 
ed himself in favour of certain roads, and 
oftered to sustain a moiety of their cost. 
The Marquis of Stafford and Countess of 
Sutherland, and various other public spi- 
rited individuals, were forward to assist in 
the undertaking. The counties also of 
Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness, having 
procured acts of Parliament, for improv- 
ing the condition of their roads, came for- 
ward willingly, and exerted their utmost 
powers. Itis however, true, that diffi- 
culties occurred in allotting the pay- 
ments to be made by individuals, as the 
estates of some landholders appeared to 
be more benefited than those of others, 
but, afterconsideration, this was terminat- 
ed by the adoption of a uniform rate. 
Other difficulties were experienced from 
the contractors who engaged to execute 
these roads; and who being acquainted 
chiefly with roads such as the Highlands 
then enjoyed, supposed themselves ade- 
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to learn what was necessary to make a 
good road. In other instances, wooden 
bridges were thought to be quite good 
enough forthe places they were to occupy ; 
but, on demanding the cost per annum of 
the repairs of such bridges, tt appeared to 
the commitiee most economical to decline 
such inferior structures: they therefore 
very wisely determined to patronize bridges 
built of stone and brick, suchas may be 
of use to posterity. Erroneous estimates 
were among the vexations which the com- 
mittee had to endure : in some cases they 
went on false expectations; and some 
were made afresh by order of the lords 
of the Treasury. 

A very noticeable instance of improve- 
ment, is the road making in the island of 
Bute, which will shorten the passage from 
Rothsay to Inverary, the chief town of 
the district, from a hundred and seventeen 
miles to twenty ; thecourse, as it now stands, 
being circuitous no less than ninety seven 
miles, The present ferry is five or six 
miles wide: that proposed is not a quar- 
ter of a mile wide. In Loch Fine not 
fewer than 500 large herring boats are an- 
nually employed: and the town of Roth- 
say annually sends out from eighty to 
ninety large vessels for the Lounly fishing. 
Besides these important objects, the coun- 
try is well adapted for improvements in 
agriculture. The central road across this 
island, connects with it the same services 
as the following, which is in the north of 
the island; and the Loch Fine Herring 
Fishery will derive uncommon advantages 
from the Ardnoe road, of only eight 
miles ; tothe supply of several populous 
towns; to the mutual benefit of the towns 
themselves, as well as of the fishery, the 
importance and extent of which we have 
already noticed. The population of these 
towns is given in a note, as being 


Inhabitants 
Greenock .. 17,458 
Paisley. . . . 31,179 


Port Giasgow . 3,865 
Glasgow City 77,385 


Total 129,887 
The islands of Islay, Jura, Colonsay and 
Oronsay, are obliged to go round thirty 
five miles fy sca, out of fifty, to the main, 
subject to all vicissitudes of wind and wea- 
ther: whereas, by a proper road, the dis- 
tance would be reduced to thirty miles; 
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and the ferries being—one, halfa mile wide, 
—the other only five miles wide, they 
would be passable at all seasons. ‘This road 
would facilitate the intercourse with Ire- 
land, which might on pressing occasions 
be of great moment. 
Islay is about 12,000, of the other islands 
about 2,000. ‘Lhe east side of the coun- 
ty of Ross appears to bein want of bridges; 
the wesi side to be in want of roads? 

The inhabitants of the Isle of Skye are 
stated at, 

Skye... . . 15,800 
N. and S. Uist 7,690 
Harries, . . . «3,000 
Many parts of this island consist of 
grazing estates: and the want of roads 
has been so great, there having been but 
one in the island, that the loss of cattle 
annually has been very considerable. The 
breed of cattle in this island is deemed the 
best in Scotland. They will now be pro- 
cured without difficulty. In other places, 
as at Balluchindrain, on the river Ruely, 
for want of a bridge, lives were lost al- 
most every rainy season. 

We need say nothing further to justify 
whatever exertions can be made to render 
the Highlands more accessible, and more 
safe totravellers. But, it appears that no 
inconsiderable political benefits will fol- 
low from these undertakings. The drain 
of the population of these parts by emi- 
gration, it is well known, has been con- 
siderable: this may now, we hope, be 
stopped. Not only will the employment 
at present offered by these works be an 
inducement to the laborious classes to re- 
main athome; but there will be a perpe- 
tual opportunity of further occupation ; 
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The population of 
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tled state, we may readily discover in the 
little authority possessed by the kings of 
Scotland over these provinces. The isles 
of Orkney and Shetland, and the province 
of Caithness, were possessed by the Princes 
of Norway: the Hebrides, and even the 
shores of the main land were entirely un- 
der the sway of the Lords of the Isles: 
the neighbouring mountainous country was 
inhabited by rude and barbarous tribes : 
who perhaps since the days of their oppo- 
sition to the Romans, had never felt the 
influence of regular authority and goveru- 
ment. 

The whole of the region was comprised 
under one shrievalty, that of Inverness, 
about the middle of the 14th Century : 
but the shire of Moray appears to have 
been disjoined from it, as early as 1263. 

Other shires were gradually formed, as 
Forres, Nairn, Cromarty, and Elgin : 
‘which are mentioned in the regulations 
_ adopted for the government of Scotland af- 
_ter the conquest by Edward 1. in 1304. 
Edward”, says Mr. Nimmo, ‘‘ did not dis- 

turb the system of hereditary jurisdiction, 
) which was in many instances of the most 
_ pernicious effects, in obstructing or defeat- 
| ing the purposes of justice and national poli- 
| cy:—The abolition of this system in 1746, 
_is therefore considered with justice as one 
of the greatest national benefits Scot- 
land ever received, of greater importance 
to her prosperity and well-being than even 
the union of the kingdom.” We are 
glad to find these sentiments avowed so 
explicitly: whoever has read Boswell 
will recollect sufficient cause for the notice 
we take of them. 

Mr. Nimmo adds further remarks on . 


there will be a greater demand for the 


the nature and jucisdiction of the office of 


produce of the country; labour will be | Sheriff in these rough and ragged parts, 
better paid; industry will meet with | He informs us, that, ‘* justice was at 
greater success; and when this country | that time mare frequently administered in 
has emerged from its obscurity, it will | the Hall of the Baron, or by the decisions 


undertakings, which do so much honour 
to the spirit of the present day. 
Not improperly may the Highlands be | 
said to have been in obscurity during 
many ages It appears by the appendix an- 
nexed tothe third report, that even the 
boundaries af the different counties were 
unknown: and praise of no ordinary de- 
:cription is due to Mr. Nimmo, fRec- 
tor of the Academy at Inverness, for his 
Jaborious perambulation, in order to as- 
certain them, The cause of their unset- 


reap for ages to come the advantages of | 


ot the Church than in the Court of the 
Sheriffs.” Many attempts were made to 
remedy the evils attendant on the want 
of good government, ‘* wherethrow,” says 


,one of the acts of parliament, “ the 


people are almost gane wilde’. In 1539 
James V. undertook an expedition from 
Leith to the Western Coasts; this is the 
first accurate account extant of the names, 
even, of the clans: and may be considered 
as the first time of the Western provinces 
being reduced to subjection, That King 
sent a colony, and intended to send others, 
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for the benefit of the natives; but the 
design was rendered abortive by their jea- 
lous and hostile disposition. ‘The task of 
reducing the island of Lewis was at length 
accomplished by the Mavkenzies, Lords 
of Kintail, who succeeded, partly by 
force, partly by fomenting the divisions of 
the petty chieftains, until the descend 


n 


of the principal family were conrpletely | 


extirpated. 

In fact, so little reliance could be placed 
on the reported boundaries of counties, 
that many miles of a road which the com- 
mittee were led to consider as being in 
Argyll-shire were found on survey to be in 
Ross-shire. And another part marked in 
the maps as being in Invernessshire was in 
Ross-shire, also. 

The inconvenience to which we were sub- 
jected by the want of an accurate map of 
Scotland, (says the committee ) caused us to 
enquire into the practicability of remedying 
that defect; and in this we have succeeded 
beyond our expectation, as it was discovered, 
that his Majesty's library contained an original 
survey of the whole of the main land of 
Scotland. 

The survey was commenced in the year 
1747, under the direction of Colonel after- 
wards Lieut. Gen. Watson, then Quarter 
Master General of Scotland, and carried on 
principally by General Roy, assisted by seve- 
ral officers of the Engineers, each of whom 
surveyed the districts allotted to him. The 
first surveyed the Highlands, and in 1752 it 
was determined to extend the survey to the 
Southern part of Scotland. In 1754 the 
whole was finished, with the exception of the 
Isles, and of some very inconsiderable spois 
in the Highlands. 

Gen. Roy had some intention of pub- 
lishing this map ; but did not execute it. 

The Magnetic Meridian has been de- 
monstrated by experience to te peculiarly 
various in different parts of Scotland. 
An observation which merits no slight 
aitention. 

The committee, after procuring his 
Mbjesty’s gracious permission, employed 
Mr. Atrowsmith, “ as being a geographer 
of high reputation”, to copy and reduce 
the original survey. Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
map has received an unanimous testimony 
of its accuracy from all persens acquainted 
with the various parts of Scotland. Mr. 
Paul Sandby was the artist employed in 
making the original fair copy, delineating 
he mountains, broken grounds, &c. From 
his large map the committee has had one 
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constructed by Mr, Arrowsmith for inser- 
| tion in their report, which certainly differs 
| sufficiently from those which were before 
extant. By special permission we are 
_ enabled (o distinguish our work by a copy of 
this excellent-map, encraved under the same 
| skilful direction as ihe origiral. It shews 
' the course of the old roads south of Perth ; 
of the tailitery roads north of Perth, ex- 
tending to Inverness, which were made in 
1747-50, andof the roads now formingin 
thenortherm counties, which extend be- 
yond the Grampian mountains, and bring 
into communication the whole country 
North and West of the Caledonian canal, 
That grand and national work appears very 
distinctly on our map, but we must defer 
our history of that subject to a following 
number of our work. 

The committee has, in addition to its 
other labours, ascertained the balances un- 
der what iscommonly called the Scotch 
Harbour Act: they find that there was due 
from the proceeds of the forfeited estates, 
£12,931; this they havereceived, The Cri- 
nan Canal Company owes £25,000, ad- 
ditional. 


We must now close this article: but it 
would be criminal not to add our humble 
praises to the committee for that liberality 
and readiness with which they have at- 
tended to applications from every quarter ; 
and that pleasure which they seem to 
have taken in the execution of their of- 
fice. Labours such as these are the true 
diguities of human nature. Peaceful, 
slow, persevering, they bave all the distinc- 
tions of good, which Providence dispenses 
to the human race drop by drop, (whereas 
evils fallin torrents), and likethe characters 
fixed on nature by providence, they are 
lasting, substantial, and extensive. 


We return, therefore, tothe sentiment 
which we avowed in the commencement 
of this paper, when we praised the appli- 
| cation of the public money to services ins 
tended for permanent, though local im- 
provements, Without affecting to impugn 
the immense public expendifvre attend- 
ant on martial undertakings, we may be 
allowed to observe, that the effect of those 
costly sacrifices to loyalty and duty, will 
be beheld in future ages with less interest, 
than these more silent and undistinguished 
efforts. They may blaze fora time, but 
they are always mingled with regret ; they 
afHict the yery country which they digais 
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fy ; while these are blessings moral as well 
as political; for future ages as well as forthe 
present ; free from animosity, jealousy, 


and compunction: 


These are Imperial Works, and worthy Kings, 


List of Roads and Bridges forming in the 
Highlands, 1807. 


Length 
Miles Yards 


Ardnoe 
Arkegg 22 
Ballater 
Ballenoch Read........ 
Beauley Bridge... 


Boolam 
Brand Bridge 
Broadford 
Conan Bridge ....... 
Crinan Quay Road.. ....... (4) 
Dunbeath Road ............ 15 
Dunkeld Bridye....... 
Dunrobin Road... ........ 21 
Fort Augustus Road........ 6 
Glendaruel Road............ 18 
Glengarry Road............ 31 
Glenmorrison Road...... ..50 
Grampian Road ...........12 
Halkirk Road............ 
Inch-Laggan Road.........10 
Inverfarigag Road... ...... 19 
- Invermorrison Road........ 28 
Islay 
Kimelford Road............ 8 
Leckan Road .. ... 
Loch Carron Road.........59 
Loch Laggan Roa.,.......46 
Loch Lochie Road........ +28 
Loch-na-Gaul Road...... OF 
Moydart Road... ............34 
35 
Orchill 25 
Orrin 
Portinlech Road,...... .-...30 
Portree Road.......... 
Sconser 23 
Saizort 19 
Spey Bridge. 
Strachur Road............6 10 
Strath Glass Road.......... 48 
Trotternish Road,........... 21 


Wick Bridge... 


Total number of roads. 40 —contaiuing 
nearly one thousand miles of extent. 


726 
1045 
1120 
1431 

238 feet 
1480 

470 feet 

8380 

70 feet 
74 feet 
1590 

205 feet 

500 
1540 

446 feet 

880 

79 
1705 
1068 
1490 
0000 


4125 
1128 
339 
1239 
157 
528 
888 
300 
1415 


100 feet 


340 feet 


335 
156 feet 
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A Treatise on forming, improving, and 
managing Country Residences; and on the 
Choice of Situations appropriate to every 
Class of Purchasers, &c. &e. with an Ap- 


pendix, containing an Inquiry into the 
Merits of Mr. Repton’s Mode of shewing 
efiects by Slides, and Sketches, asid Strice 
tures on his Opinions, &e, With 32 En- 


geavings. By John London, Esq. F. L. Se. 


2 Vols. Royal Quarto. pp. 723. price 
£2.93. Longman, and Co, London, 1800, 
Undoubtedly more importance attaches 

to the accommodation of the public at 
large, and of various distric‘s of the king. 
dom, in particular, than to the embellish. 
ment of private demesnes, and to the 
elegancies of appearances and prospects, 
whether natural or artificial, inthe grounds, 
however extensive, of any proprietor, 
noble or gentle.—But, we are not 
acquainted with any reasons which forbid 
a connection between these undertakings ; 
on the contrary, it seems to us, that the 
latter may with great propriety be ‘consi- 
dered as the completion and finishing of 
the former. Utility mayclaim precedence 
of beauty: but when both may be 
united, the prozress toward perfection 
is more consistent as well as more rapid. 
No country in the world presents greater 
variety of prespect and beauty to the 
traveller than England, he may, in almost 
all directions at every mile, find some- 
thing to repay his notice.. Our country 
does not boast that extreme regularity of 
road, which foreign parts have adopted, 
but it possesses beauties of itsown, which 
more than compensate every advantage 
derivable from avenues perfectly straight, 
and linesof approach presenting unvaried 
uniformity, In fact, perfect straightness, 
and dong drawn vistas, are repulsive to 
the eye of man, which delights in change 
of scene, and tothe operations of nature, als 
so, which never adopts them. Nature otters 
rivers, but never canals, the meandere 
ings of the stream multiply beautiful 
effects, and its windings reuew, without 
sameness, whatever of light and shade, 
of forms and lines is adapted to atiract 
the attention, and to gratify the mind. 
Nature never yet presented a straight 
road through a forest, or an approach 
perfectly level to a striking and magnificent 
object: her works are on a scale of 
b4 
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1470 
1595 eh 
1087 
1690 
800 
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555 
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grandeur, and majesty, which declines , 
minutiz as unnecessary if not incom- | 


patible. But man may, if he pleases, 
improve them to utility and convenience, 
These are his objects, his concerns; for 


these nature furnishes the materials, but | 
skiJl must regulate and arrange them. | 


The conviction of this trath has induced 
those who wished to make the most of 
the beauties presented by their domains 
to seek the assistanve of art in such under- 
takings, and to instali her into the office 
of arditer elegantiarum, 

But art is a creature of fancy, and 
fancy is an emanation from mind: mind 
being in its nature infinite, fancy partakes 
of this infinity, and delights in those 
variations which manifest but a partial 
satisfaction with what she has effected, 
or perhaps is able to effect. Art, too, 
is fond of exerting her powers of creation, 
and unless restrained by judgement, 
would without hesitation interiningle 
conceptions exclusively her own, void of 
the smallest recommendation by their 
discretion, or by their harmony with the 
intentions of nature in the place assicned 
them. Art desires the supremacy, 
and nature must submit to her sway: 
her very professions when most modest, 
are apt to resemble that anomalous kind 
of government, intended by Jack Cade, 
of unruly memory, “ Nature shall be 
sovereign on the throne; but I will be 
Lord Protector over ber.” Hence we 
have seen, in what are now called old 
fashioned paradises, every sweep, curve, 
and figure, of geometry, applied to the 
Jaying out of grounds: knots, cyphers, 
devices, crests, aud mottoes, wrought in 
neatly clipped box, bedecked the garden ; 
memorials of lovers cruelly sundered by 
the decrees of fate, were perpetuated by 
the compassionate gardener from genera- 
tion to generation ; and ovals, circles and 
squares were taught to commemorate 
hervic deeds, in coats of arms, or to 
breathe defiance at the ancient enemies 
of the Lord of the soil,—whether Turks, 
Pagans or Jews. Of late, the attention 
of this kingdom has been turned to a taste 
of a different description; and the Eng/ish 
Park, or Garden, professes to present 
every beauty of the scenery it comprises, 
liberated from the impediments which 
might disfigure it, but with no other addi- 
tion than what perfectly coincides with 
the character of the place, and completes 
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those delights which nature had relinquish- 
ed to the industry of man. 

We ought always to remember with 
gratitude the names of those artists who 
were happy enough to possess sufficient 
influence over the mindsof the muuificent, 
to introduce this change. Kent, and 
Brown, as men of genius, did more for 
the embellishment of our country, in 
respect of the principles they adopted, 
than ages had done before. But the 
disciples of men of genius are not always 
geniuses themselves; nor do they alwa's 
discover the precise bounds which muk 
the modesty of nature.” The depart 
ment allotted to art by this reformation 
is sulficienily extensive could art be satis- 
fied; but, even as it is, professors differ 
in their opinions, as to the hest mode 
of accomplishing those effects which are 
fairly committed to their skill. We find 
no fault with this, wher they express 
their differences like gentlemen, and when 
they hold that dignified language to each 
other which becomes the honour they 
attribute to their profession. Mr. Loudon 
is censurable in respect: he treats his 
predecessor, Mr. Repton, in a manner 
which he would not choose should have 
been addressed to himself, had he been 
the first to have published, on a branch 
of art, of which the principles may be 
considered as not yet fixed. We are 
decidedly of opinion that he has hereby 
raised in the minds of his readers a spirit 
adyerse to his own propositions and 
arguments, and far from promoting that 
respect, which we are not called upon 
to deny as honestly due to himself. 

In reporting on these volumes we are 
led to consider their extent, and the 
number of subjects on which they treat, 
as greater than have hitherto been com< 
prized in one work. The author not 
only investigates the pleasures and advan- 
tages of a Country residence, but enlarges 
on the principles of taste, and the senses, 
on the elementary modifications of matter, 
and their effect on the faculty of taste. 
He introduces the general principles of 
landscape painting, of Architecture, with 
its ditferent styles, and subjects; whether 
public buildings, or private buildings. 
He then adverts to Agriculture, its various 
branches, improvements, modes of culti- 
vation, animals, farms, &c, Gardening, 
also, occupies his attention ; and here he 
considers the culture of fruit trees, and 
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shrubs, exotics, &c.—He describes hot- | assumes any thing like the form of ‘* two 
houses, and other buildings; whence he ! cones united at tueir bases.” 
proceeds to ornamental gardening, land- | Others of Mr. L.’s explanations are 
scape gardening, picturesque improve- | Jiable to equal exceptions: we believe, 
ment, plantations, and, the principal of | that we understand his meaning, but his 
all, the country residence itseif. Vhe ) mode of expressing it is tar from bein 
y P 
management of the adj.cent scenery, with | clear or commendable We do not ad- 
descriptions of the different styles of for- | mit that Geautiful aud elegant are synoni- 
P y 
mer professors, and censures ad libitum, | mous terms, and ‘* change their meaning 
especially on Mr. Repton, in an appendix, | wich the fashions.” In our opinion thut 
concludes the work, | may be fashionable which is not beauti- 
Our readers will perceive, that the | ful; and vice versa. We do not adinit 
multifarious contents of these volumes, do | that the “sense of taste is formed by 
not admit of more regular analysis: es- | the union of the five elementary senses : 
pecially as each of the subjects introduced, , because, a person whovis deaf may have an 
is divided into several parts. We shall | excellent taste in the arts of design, and 
therefore state generally, that although | "picturesque improvement. But, our 
we do not consider the work as a wonder- | 4uthor is right in affirming, that ‘ taste, 
ful instance, or exertion, of genius, yet like every other faculty of the mind, is 
that many remarks well entitled to res- improved by exercise :—by viewing, com- 
pect, are scattered in different parts of it, | P@™'MS, and judging of such works of na- 
and that a perusal of it may be of use to tre and art, as are particularly distin- 
gentlemen who have in view any of the guished for their excellence. <A taste 
operations to which it refers. . | thus improved will, no doubt, receive less 


leasure from general objects, than that 
It would be completely out of character oe ; : 
on the subject of improvements made on pee nus porn the pleasure de 
their own landed estates : the utmost they will be much ond 
can pretend to is to criticise the intentions exquisite than that of the other.” 
and plans of others: and iti this, at least,) “yy, 7. is strenuous in praise it Yee 
they may boast of considerable practice: | 
of Mr. recting the efforts of imagination in the 


improvement of grounds: and we per- 
fectly agree with him. In fact, the prin- 


Mr. L. is not in our opinion extremely ciples of composition, effect, &c. as dis- 
correct in his illustrations of the principles played on Canvas Or paper, are selections 
of universal beauty; or in the general | from the most striking, or most beautiful, 
conduct of his disquisition on taste. He | specimens of nature ; there is, therefore, 
tells us, that “ the chief reason why we | nothing marvellous in their being applica- 
denominate one object more beautiful than | ble to the embellishment of any particular 
another, is generally from its relation to | situation, and capable of sugzesting im- 
the female form, whence originated, not | provements in the beauties which it pre- 
only the name, but likewise all our ideas | sents. 
of beauty. A well-proportioned female | Our author introduces a number of 
figure, placed erect, assumes nearly the | remarks on the different styles of archis 
form of two cones united at their bases.” | tecture, among which some of those on 
We certainly consider the female form as | the Grecian style will be adwitted, with- 
the epitome of all that is lovely in the | out hesitation, as just, though not very 
eyes of man; but we think we have | profound: but we think him not happy 
seea objects, and beautiful objects too, | in his illustrations of the Gothic style, 
which had little relation toit; acock, a! andin the examples which he bas se- 
horse, a tiger, are beautiful, as animals; | lected by way of elucidating his princi- 
trees may be beautiful, so may rocks, cas- | ples, 
cades, and other natural objects, according We may be allowed to hint, that there 
to our ideas of beauty: and heaven de- ! are sufficient remains of Gothic buildings 
fend us from meeting with that paragon | jn our island, from whieh instances of 
ot beauty, a female, who, when erect, | apy kind may be taken without recurring 
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to fancy ; but, we doubt whether any of | date a more wealihy class of inhabitants 
thei, erected at once, or according to the | are proposed by our. author. ‘They ap- 
original plan, will justify our author's | pear tous, however, to be chiefly derived 


representations. The patch work of dif- 
ferent ages, ought by no means to be 
pleated as authority, when priuciples of 
art are in question. 

Mr. L. advises that al? churches should 
be of the same form, and only differ in 
dimensions. That the general characteris- 
tics of a church should be preserved, in 
buildings of this description, we agree ; 
but. ve see no impropriety in varying the 
forms of such edifices according to their 
situations: or to the stations from whence 
they may be seen to most advantage. We 
confess, however, that if the writer had 
exposed the inconveniencies attending the 
placing of churches due east and west, 
without reference to other considerations, 
as those of the streets in great cities, we 
should not have been far from supporting 
him in his censures. He justly observes, 
that aspire is the most difficult part of 
achurch to compose satisfactorily : and, 
in this we can derive no advantage from 
the antients, to whom spires wereunknown, 
We do not admire any of those which 
Gibbs has erected : of consequence, we 
do not think ** that of the New Charch 
in the Strand, among the best”, in Lon- 
don : it is too much laboured, and the re- 
dundant introduction of columns and 
enrichments into it, only suggests the idea 
of so many little temples placed one on 
another, without unity, or simplicity of 
conception, which is necessary to the for- 
mation of a whole. 

_M. L. is more at home on the subject 
of cottages: and as every thought which 
con'ributes to the decrease of evil and to 
the encrease of good in the dwellings of our 
Jabouring poor, deserves attention, we 
not only commend the sentiments we 
find on these subjects, but recommend 
the example to our best architects: let 
them not think it beneath them to pro- 
mote the comforts and enjoyments of 
even the most humble cf the human race. 
The well-intended remarks of Mr. L. 
on the propriety of one family only, being 
resident in ofe cottage, ought not to be 
lost on the proprieiors of extensive do- 
mains, or on architects who may occasional - 
lybe called to suggest ideas tor theestablish- 
ment of villages. Many hints also on the 
pature of buildings intended to accommo- 


from what the writer has beheld north of 
the Tweed: and we believe them be very 
suitable to that climate, though we cannot 
say, that we ever remarked such a super- 
abundance of trees in that country, as 
** to bury in wood” any houses of con- 
siderable magnitude, so that “ they can- 
not be seen until yeu are close upon them, 
and then they appear so diminutive com- 
pared with every thing around, that theia 
grandeur of effect is almost totally destroy- 
=" 

Speaking of embankments, Mr. L. ob- 
serves that, 

In some very sandy shores, embankments 
may be made entirely of wicker work. Three 
or bur rows of paling may be made of diffe- 
rent heights, and the inteivals between them 
filled with furze, brush wood, or straw. 
These materials would retain the sand 
as the tide passed through; and in a very 
short time an embankment would be made, 
which should then be planted with the 
elymus arenarius to-bind it. At extraordinary’ 
tides it would continue to attract more, until 
at last it was raised above their reach. I 
know several places (Severn, Humber, Frith, 
&e.) where from fwendy to thirty thousand 
acres could be gained by this mode ina few 
years. 

We should be happy if any of our read- 
ers, by realizing this idea, should find 
their property encreased by only half this 
number of acres, in a few years, An ex- 
periment might be made at no great cost, 
in some favourable spot. We should not 
disregard the simplest mean if it promises 
success. 

We pass over Mr. L's remarks on soils, 
onthe manner of improving them, and 
on the cultivation of which they are res« 
pectively susceptible. He remarks on 
training trees, that, 

The extreme branchcs bent downward, or 
the extreme roots turned upward and exposed 
to the air, throw the tree more or less into 
fruit. J have lately seen it done in two in 
stances by accident where the effect was _asto- 
nishing. The first was at Tynningham, 
wheve some pear: trees which never bore well, 
but grew vigourously, attained the topof the 
wall, and were turned down on the other side 
—every year those branclies have borne im- 
inense quantities of fruit, and the other parts 
of the tree have begun to bear better. 


What was the exposure of these trees > 


And what was that of these branches ? 


=o pew 
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The article, water, very properly enga- 
ges our author’s atiention, who treats it at | 
some length: observing, 

There isa difference of character in the 
margin and accompaniments of a lake, river 
and brook, though it is varied or harmonious. 
Each differs also according to the siyle of 
country or soil which they [it] may pass 
through. Loch Catherine, Loch Dudding- 
ston, Grassmere, Westwater, and the bean- 
tiful lake at Clonyards, are very diferent 
Jakes; and Thames, Dove, Tay, and Tweed, 
are very different rivers. Breadth and. sull- 
ness, the general expression of lakes, and 
progress and continuity, the general characte- 
ristic of rivers, belong to each of those men- 
tioned ; but there ave particular differences in 
the banks, adjacent grounds, and accompani- 
ments, which give an interesting variation of 
character to cach 

The introduction of artificial water, 
whether in the form of lakes, streams, 
cascades, &c. requires great judgment : a 
JSorcible introduction without avy apparent 
cause, atame vnimpressive object, una- 
ble to tell its owa story, an unlikely mem- 
ber of the scene, are cyils to be avoided 
with the utmost jealousy. Mr. L. men- 
tions one variety of waterfall, which is 
capable of being adopted where more ex- 
tensive attempts are inconsistent or incon- 
venient. 

“It is where a small rivulet or rill, at its 
junction with a river or brook, falls over a 
rockin one small sheet. At Matlock Bath, | 
the noise of a small waterfall of this kind 
forms one of the finest circumstances of the 
scenery about that place. This remarkable 
effect, produced by such a small quantity of 
water, ought to be the greatest encourage- 
ment to such as possess brooks or rivulets, as 
ad cases can occur where it may not be imi- 


ted. 

As plantations form a principal article 
in the decoration of grounds, they are 
considered under a variety of particalars. 
But we were surprized to find in Mr. L. 
an advocate for bending trees out of the 
forms to which they are fixed by nature, 
professedly to answer certain purposes of 
art. We cannot approve of warping a 
tall, straight tree, into a crooked ove: | 
we are persuaded that its natural attitude | 
is most useful to mankind, as well as 
most ornamental in itself, nor can all the 
bandage-ropes in the world, improve it | 
in strength, form, or utility. These consi- | 
derations are independent of the pain 
which every man of taste and intedligence 
will feel, at the sight of suferings inflict- 
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ed through the wantonness of human ty- 
ranny, aud the perverse misapplication of 
what affects to call itself art. 

Mr. L enumerates a variety of trees, 
with the advantageous effects which 
they promise in forest scenery, after 
which he states those principles which he 
adopts in the disposition of wood, We 
extract a part of this chapter asa favours 
able specimen of the author's manner, 

The form of surface most desirable to be 
planted with wood, in the grounds immedi- 
ately adjoining a gentieman’s seat, must be 
chiefly determined by the character which 
the place is to assuine. In a situation where 
the grounds are of an even or level surface, 
therecan be nothing to interfere with this 
rule ; but when the surface is varied with 
swells, hollows, and abruptnesses, the great 
art is, tocombine the matural character of the 
place with the character to be created ; and 
when these are understood by the designer, 
the best effect will be produced. Independ- 
ently, however, of artificial characters, na- 
ture always points out rising grounds for plan- 
tations. Wood placed on kuolls or swells 
heightens their effect, and gives spirit, foree, 
and intricacy to a scene, otherwise tame and 
monotonous. On the contrary, wood placed 
in the hollows only, or in the hoilows and 
eminesces indiscriminately, destroys all the 
expression or natural features of the surface, 
and often produces deformities. Nothing is 
more noble than a steep hill clothed with 
wood : but, imagine this hill perfectly bare, 
while the surrounding country is wooded, 
and it becomes a deformity in the general 
view. To plant the hollows, and leave baro- 
the eminences, is in almost every situation 
counteracting nature, Even in pleasure 
grounds or parks, a gioupof shrubs, or a few 
trees, placed upon a rise, however gentle, set 
off the scene, as it were, atonce: but plant 
them only in the low places, and they will re- 
main until full grown before they have much 
effect ; and at that time, though the resie 
dence may have the appearance of wood ata 
distance, yet, when it is examined particu. 
larly, the features of the grounds are totally: 
destroyed. There are msny country seats, 
that havea sufficient quantity of old wood, 
which if it had been planted with a proper 
regard tothe natural varicty of the grounds, 
would have made them as superior to their 
present state as that is now to such as are des- 
titute of trees. It is not meant, however, 
that no low situation should be planted, or 
that trees should be placed formally on the 
summit of every eminence ; on the contrary, 
ceils, dingles, and such 1omantic places, 
should Le shaded with wood ; and not a group 
nora single tree should exisi, but what ap- 
pears connecied with other trees, as well as 
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with the grounds. Taking the country in a, ed, the effect will be displeasing; a few 


general point of view, the hills should he 
wooded ; the rising grounds between the hills 
and the valties, diversified with gentlemen's 
seats, pasture lands, and some corn fields ; 
and the lowest parts kept in a state of «lmost 
perpetual aration. Most of these vallies, to 
prevent the stagnation of the air, and to suit 
the particular mode of farming for which they 
are adapted, should be free from plantations, 
and sometimes even from hedges. Viewed 
from rising grounds in Autumn, they should 
present broad flat shades of rich yellows, 
Hiterspersed with farm-houses, relie- 
ved by roads, canals, and rivers. The 
Carse of Gowrie, a fertile and beautiful val- 
lev watered by the ‘Tay, and bounded on each 
sive by ranges of hillsand mountains, affords 
an excellent example in illustration of this re- 
mark. ‘There, in sailing from Dundee to- 
wards Perth, the general foreground on each 
side is a level conntry covered wit! corn ; the 
middle distance rising grounds and hils chief- 
ly under pasturage, varied by wood, enlivened 
by castles, mansions, and villages. Behind 
these arise a chain of stupentous mountains, 
the cragey summitsof which are covered with 
snow, or lost in white clouds, or sometiines 
obscured by the disiant tiunder storms. 


There is nothing of so great importance as | 


the situation of wood, whether we look to 
the general appearance of a country and the 
improvement of its climate, or to the beauty 
and value of individual estates. All other 
operations that can be effected about a mansion 
are, comparatively, of little importance. It 
is the wood, like the shades in a piciure, that 
gives the effect ; and as it is by the situation 
and relative connexion of these shades, that 


an expressive or unmeaning picture is produc. | 
ed by the painter; so, by the site and con- 


nexion of plantations, a place is either de- 
formed or Leautified by the planter. Even 
small groups and detached trees, like the last 
touches in a picture, are of the ntmost con- 
sequence; and every painter knows, that, 
when these are laid on by an unskilful hand 
they never foil to spoil the whole. It is 
Janentable to see the plantations that are 
daily making at a considerable expense, wiih 
out any regard to this principle. In the level 
country of England, it may be thought of 
less consequence ; but in Scotland and Wales, 
where the grounds are strikingly varied by 
nature, it is of the utprest importance. In 
less than halfa century, wood wtil complete- 
ly change the appearance of gentiemen’s seats, 
and of the whole country ; and those who 
understand the subject will allow, that there 
is some danger of the change producing a bad 
effect. Scotland, for example, is at present 
an interesting conntry, as expressive of a 
peculiar character, fhe wild, naled, and re- 
Lf that character be parially chang- 


| justice. 


clumps and belts seen here and there will 
oniv make us regret the want of more ex- 
tensive woods; buat change it completely, 
and the expression will be superior to its pre- 
sent state, and much more rich and noble 
than England, and perhaps most countries. 

We recommend these hints to those 
gentlemen whose estates lie in the neigh- 
bourheod of the newly projected roads in 
the north. We advise them to plant out, 
as sconas possible, the weld and the naked of 
their country, completely : as to the ro- 
mantic, we have no dislike toa little of 
that; and we think it pertectly reconcile- 
able with every degree of richnessand noble 
ness, in which Scotland is likely to prove 
superior to England. 

The profit of these woods, their ma- 
nagement, &c. are not forgotten by Mr. L. 

The residence, or mansion, with its 
improvements, aud the grounds, gardens, 
walks, rides, and drives in its vicinity, 
may be considered as the close of our 
author's communications, though followed 
by a treatise on the preservation and ma- 
nagement of such. enjoyments. Mr. L. 
however, bas very Jandaily added various 
considerations of a mora] nature in favour 
of the delightful occupation of culti- 
vating and improving the face of the earth. 
If we do not receive all his remarks with 
that full persucsion of their power with, 
which they are addressed to us, yet we 
coincide with the inteption of many of 
| them. 

Our readers will perceive that this work 
has its merit, though not in our opinion, 
all the merit which the author attributes 
to it: we approve of most of the princi-* 

les, but do not think they are always 
judiciously applied. ‘Phe work 1s both 
embellished and elucidated with many 
plates, not all of the happiest composition. 
Mr. L. endeavours to disparage the labours 
of those whom he regards as his antago- 
nists, whether dead or living, while he 
favours his own to the utmost bounds of 
The style of his composition is 
not always correct ; and in several places 
his diction requires allowances which 
should not be solicited by a work like the 
present. We shall not particularize in- 
advertencies, as we know that taste in 
respect to the beauties of style, and 
| tastein respect to the elegancies of design, 
_ do notalways meet inthe same person. We 
| certainly recommend the following sentis 
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ments to the adoption of all who can 
manifest a conviction of their importance 
by practical patronage. 

The picturesque improvement of rural scene- 
vy is asource of national fame which ever 
patriot should be eager to advance; and whic 
of itself, if carcied to that piteh of perfection 
of which it is capable, will rank Great Bri- 
tain with a L. might have said, above} 
Greece and Rome in an infinitely more noble 
and original manner, than ever ean be done 
by the mere imitation of arts in which the 
natives of those countries excelled. Here is 
an art of our own invention, and one the sub- 
jects of which ever have been, and ever will 
om the admiration of mankind. Let us cul- 
tivate this art with vigour, let us render our 
country not only conspicuous, for giving birth 
to it, but for bringing it to perfection | 


Household Furniture, and interior Deco- 
rations, executed from Designs by Thomas 
Hope. Imperial Folio, pp. 53, plates 60. 
Price £5 5s. Longman, and Co. Loudon 
1807. 

Propriety should be the Sovereign of 
decorative taste; whatever is independent 
of her authority is not entitled to applause. 
That never can be elegant, which opposes 
itself to propriety; and we are strongly 
of opinion, that a work which should 
examine the rudiments and principles of 
taste, aud endeavour to reconcile them 
with reason and common sense, would 
perform no despicable service to art and 
to the public. Not a few of those who 
delight in encouraging the arts, are misled 
by the favourable opinion which prevails, 
at present, on behalf of the artists of 
ancient Greece; and, if an article of 
whatever description be but antique, its 
character for elegance is fixed in their 
opinion, Against this excessive complai- 
sance we beg leave to protest. Much 
that is truly antique is equally truly bar- 
barous, and unmeaning ; and the exercise 
of discrimination is no less necessary on 
Grecian productions, than on those of | 
any other description, and character. 
The modes of life which prevail in this 
age and country are so different from 
those adopted among the ancients, as to 
rendervery many of their utensils perfectly 
useless to us, while we have occasion for 
many others which never entered into 
their contemplation. It is undeniable, that 
our houses must be closed against the cold 
of our climate; while the breeze might 


circulate unconfined throughout those 
of the Greeks: we burn coal as our fuel, 
and must not only regulate its heat, but pro- 
vide against the dangers which accompany 
the use of it: but it is doubtful whether. 
the Greeks knew that fossil; and a single 
passage in Theophrastus is all that can be 
produced in the affirmative: neither they 
nor the Latins had a name for it. The 
Greeks had also their religious rites, 
marked by their peculiar character, 
and requiring their proper implements: we 
have-no portative aliars, no Lares, or 
household Gods, no votive tablets, no 
sacra of any kind, capable of picturesque 
ornament, or even of being forced into 
decoration. The ideas, therefore, on 
which that people cultivated the arts, are 
wholly different from those which might 
be supposes to attend our cultivation of 
them: and we see no more reason why 
we should be shackled by being called on 
to imitate the Greeks, than why we should 
be enthralled by a bondage to the Gauls or 
to the Chinese, ancient or modern. The 
principles of elegance must be derived 
from nature, independent of any people - 
that ever existed: and why should we 
not derive them for ourselves? But, 
after having asserted this liberty, we are 
far, very far, from undervaluing the 
labours of the classic artists, and confess, 
without reserve, our sensibility to those 
beauties, which well merit that title, 
under Grecian management and applica- 
tion. Nevertheless, the question recurs 
for decision, are they equally beautiful 
when transplanted among us? The Greeks, 
for instance, worshipped Bacchus, the 
God of wine, and we do not here deny 
their right to commemorate the original 
Bacchus: but, is this deity any object 
of our adorations ? Have we any process 
sions to his honour? Do any Bacchantes 
vociferate Evoé in our streets? Or, who 


ever saw a single Thyrsus surrounded 
with vine leaves, or with ivy, throughout 
our Country? We certainly are well 
enough acquainted with the swan as a 
bird, on our canals, and on our rivers; 
but whether this be the bird of Venus, 
as a Goddess, never enters into the enqui- 
ries of those who admire the grace of 
her motions when she, 
with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
Her state with oary feet. 

Further still, if possible, are any allu- 
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sions to the scenic personages ot the an- 
cients, from being intelligible to us. 
What have good Christian souls to do 
witli ‘* comic and tragic masks, of Sile- 
pus, of Bacchante, of Juno, and of 
Hercules?” aud why should these be 
preferred to all others which learning 
could have adduced, and taste have ac- 
commodated. What recommendations 
have these neads, above many which 
might have been selected from the His- 
tory of England? or, if a poetic origin 
were desired, why not consult Milton or 
Shakespeare? The effect of heads so 
chosen would have been every way equal, 
and the course of thought which led to 
the selection would have been every way 
superior, There is not one among the 
dramas of antiquity which furnishes cha- 
racters more expressive, or appropriate, 
than might be found in our own immortal 
bard: and these would have had the in- 
calculable advantage of being understood 
without explanation. 

It isa constant remark, that imitators 
never equal those whom they propose as 
their models: and, we conceive, that we 
have suggested one reason of this defici- 
ency. ‘There will always bea restaint 
in the productions of imitators, since they 
cannot go wholly, and without reserve, 
into the principles and the applications of 
their masters. They are confined to ac- 
commodation ; they must practice some 
kind of reserve, and they follow but ata 
distance, even when they make the near- 
est approaches, 

Mr. Hope is sensible of the influence 
of these principles ; for he urges ‘‘ young 
artists never to adopt, except from motives 
more weighty than mere aim at novelty, 
the Egyptian style of ornament. The 
hieroglyphic figures, so universally em- 

loyed by the Egyptians, can afford us 
ittle pleasure, ov account of their mean- 
ing, since that is seldom intelligitie.” 
This, we conceive, may fairly be ap- 
plied to ornaments, &c. which are not 
Egyptian: whatever is not intelligible, is 
not perfect. Nevertheless, though we 
express ourselves thus freely on some 
things which Virtuosi consider as of mo- 
ment, it does not fuellow that we are in- 
sensible to the elegance of form in many 
of the vessels employed by the Greeks : 
there is a parily of outline, a correctness, 
and chastity, which we highly value 
N3y more, “if a gentleman purposely ap- 
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propriates an apartment of his house for 
the reception of Grecian or Egyptian arti- 
cles, we advise him to render it wholly 
Greek : or wholly Egyptian, if it be in his 
power. Let him indulge himself in such 
instances to his heart’s desire, ‘The pre- 
sent coilection contains designs of several 
rooms adapted to this purpose, and here 
Mr. H. is at home. 

But, we acknowledge ourselves at a 
loss to explain what connection there is in 
point of propriety between a group of 
Ostrich feathers, and an immense lotus 
flower, which surmounts them? the 
spoils ef a bird of the desert combined 
with a flower of the stream! With what 
propriety does the body of a lion, deprived 
of its hinder limbs, issue in foliage; or 
that of a swan, change its tail into leaves, 
and her “ oary feet,” into atwirl of we 
know not what kind of flower, ending in 
we know not what kind of rose’ These 
are positive absurdities, because positively 
contrary to nature; and we support in 
this instance the principle 

“* God never made his work for man to mend.” 

They cannot be elegancies, because they 
are grossiéretes and inconsistencies, 

The same rational view of the matter, 
leads us tocondemn the introduction of the 
chimera, and its parts: they are not hand- 
some: on the contrary, they are frightful ; 
but, stipposing they did possess some ele- 
gance—we turn, very respectfully, to Mr. 
H. and inquire, ‘‘ Pray, Sir, what are we 
to understand by the chimera ?—Whiat is 
it fo us ?” 

It will be observed, that our objections 
apply to the unnatural jumble of vegetable 
and animal forms, in the same subject :—< 
they are monsters: they apply also, to the 
union of animals of different classes: a 
lion ending in a fish, true taste condemns 
as preposterous; how much less prepos- 
terous is a lion ending in an eagle, to the 
eye of common sense, and ordinary un- 
derstanding? 

We have never objected to forms se+ 
lected from vegetables; whether native 
or exotic: for this plain reason, something 


like them may be found in nature; and - 


we admit without reluctance, as orna- 
ments, the elegant honey suckle of the 
Greeks ; the cup of the water liliy, or the 
pals of the Egyptians. 

Nay, we invite art to include the whole 
range of the hot house, in its studies: and 
to take ideas of elegance trom whatever 
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examples it finds there: yet, we repeat 
our caution against mingling several of 
these together. We prohibit the umon of 
the acorn and the rose, in one subject : nor 
will we suffer, without reprehension, the 
cowslip and the violet to grow out of each 
other's stem. Take the plant as nature 
offers it, and adapt it to the purposes of 
art :—-but no mixtures, no monsters, no 
barbarities. 

After these preliminary observations, 
which have been exacted from us by a 
sense of duty, we shall attend more imme- 
diately to the object of the magnificent | 
work before us. | 


Mr. Hope informs us, in his preface, 
that he was dissatisfied with the state of 
decorative taste in respect to furniture, 
among us; and that embellishments intend- 
ed to offer elegance of a superior descrip- | 
tion were not to be procured in London. 


any one,” says he, felt a desire to 
decorate his habitation with furniture of su- 
perior elegance of form and design, unable, 
trom the unfrequency of the demand, and 
from the consequent inability of the artificer 
to get any such wrought at home, he was 
obliged to procure it from abroad. Often, at 
a great expense, he would only obiain the re- 
fuse of foreign manufaciures; and even, | 
where he succeeded in importing the choicest 

roductions of continental industry, these on- 
amv’ to discourage our own artists, to di- 
minish the balance -of trade in our favour, 
and, by a tacit acknowledgement of our infe- 
riority in the arts of elegance and taste, to- 
raise the pride of foreigners at our expense.” 


These circumstances Mr. H. beheld | 
with regret ; and determined, very lauda- 
bly, to exert himself to remedy them. He | 
hoped to give a fresh imprilse to skill and 
industry, as wellas to merit, among our 
workmen, and to introduce a style of 
workmanship that ‘** demands the co- 
operation of those higher intellectual ca- | 
pacities,” which, though not sufficient to_ 
reach the highest provinces of the fine | 
arts, yet might find an ample source of | 
employment, to a certain degree elegant | 
and dignified. By ‘* giving new food to) 
the industry of the poor, new decorum to | 
the expenditure of the rich, Mr. H. hoped | 
to produce further advancement in virtue 
and patriotism, as well as further progress 
in’ opulence and enjoymevt; further 
claims to respect in our own eyes, as well 
as -fariber titles to consideration in the 
eyes of tu:ciguers.” The intention, most 


assuredly, deserves commendation; and 
Mr. H. has executed it in a maiuer wor- 
thy of his liberality and judgment. He 
found, indeed, many cbstacles to his 
wishes, chiefly, through the unskiltulness 
of the workmen to whom he applied: at 
length his choice settled on two soreign- 
ers, who alone, of all the workmen in this 
vast metropolis, were able to execiite the 
more complicate and enriched portion of 
his designs. Having so far succeeded, he 
was led to publish his conceptions, for the 
general good, and has hid a number of 
them engraved, in outlines only, of which 
the present work is a collection, contain- 
ing OO plates, with their explanations, 
Tie principal subjects comprised, are, 
a Statue gallery, which being destined 


solely for the reception of ancient maibies, 


the walls are left perfectly plain, in order 


‘that the back ground might offer ne 
breaks capable of interfering with the 


contour of the statues. The idea is pers 


fectly judicious. ‘he light is from the 


cieling. 

The Picture gallery also is lighted from 
the cieling: we should fear that the pros 
jection of the shaded parts would cast a 
kind of demi-tint on the subjects below : 
only experience can determme whether 
this is beneficial or detrimental. 

A room is fitted up with recesses imi- 
tating columbaria, or receptacies of cine- 
rary urns, for the reception of Greck fice 
tile vases: a second anda third for Greek 
vases also.’ These are, with the utmost 


| propriety, made to resemble the apart- 


ments of alike kind, or of a similar ine 
tention, in the houses of the opulent, of 
classic antiquity, 

The Drawing Room 1s in the Oriental 
style, the corners are titted with a low sofa 
(or Divan) and the walls are decorated 
with four large pictures of Iadian build- 
ings, by Mr. Daniel. One room is whole 
ly Egyptian. The various pieces of furs 
niture which decorate these rooms are 
given in succession on inapy plates. Some 
of them are truly elegani, some of them 
are varied from what is ustal, at great ex 
pence, without producing any apparent 
advantage in point of utility, and not much 
in point of effect. Ihe eye is attracted 
by their ornament; bat they suggest the 
idea of ornament as their pitacipal inten= 
tion, being, apparently, too fine to be 
used. This, we conceive, is an inversion 


of waat ought to be: a megnificent chair 
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for state, with a plain one by the side of it 
for service, is nothing Jess than a satire on 
the master of the apartment. We have 
heard of such things; but wedo not charge 
Mr. H. with such inconsistency. We may 
describe this series of subjects as an assem- 
blage, but carefully arranged, of tripods, 
candelabra, Egyptian edicule, canopuses, 
sarcophaguses, larariums, curule chairs, 
and whatever else of antiquity in part or 
in whole could be converted to the use of 
muodern apartments. They are selected 
from the most famous remaivs of classic 
art. These are distinctly shewn, being 
engraved in outlines only, whereby every 
ornament, and fibre of detail, is rendered 
visible, without that hazard of-confusion 
which-attends shadowed subjects. This, 
however, abandons all intention of shew- 
ing the different degrees of projection 
among the various parts: which, we re- 
member, Piranesi complains, that,awith all 
his skill in colouring and shadowing, he 
could not represent iu his engravings with 
that exactness which 4e thought necessary 
to do justice to aa enriched composition. 
It is however, certain, that this variety of 
projection is one of the most important 
principles in the conception of works of 
art, and of great satisfaction, or offence, to 
the eye, as it is well, or ill understood. 


From what we have reported, our read- 
ers will be able to form a sufficient judg- 
ment of this pompous folio. Wecom- 
mend the intention of this liberal patron 
of art and taste; we recommend an in- 
spection of the work, to gentlemen about 
to furnish their houses, and to the supe- 
rior class of artisans who undertake to 
supply embellished. furniture. We per- 
ceive no reason why the workmen on the 
continent should surpass our own in taste : 
— most certainly they do not in con- 
struction ; and we are very ready to con- 
tribute all in our power, to the dissemina- 
tion of the purest principles of taste, and 
to whatever of elegance is supported by 
propriety, decorum, and utility. 

Mr. Hope is entitled to allowances for 
Ahis style and language, he not being a na- 
tive of our country ; we, therefore, shall 
not remark on that kind of too much ele- 
vated diction, which occurs most noticea- 
bly in the preface ; some might mistake 


it for anaflectation of superiority: but we | 


persuade ourselves that it is merely the 
of a foreigner’s endeavour lo appear 
ses) eciable, 


Saul : a Poem, in two Parts. 
liam Sotheby, Esq. 4to. pp. 190. Price 18s. 
Cadell and Co. London, 1807. 


An ill strung lace of gems: the 
author is a poet, and his work is highly 
poetical, yet is it disfigured by defects, 
which greatly abate the commendation to 
which it might have been entitled as a 
poem. Many passages of it, we acknow- 
ledge, are admirable, powerful in diction 
and harmonious in versification, but the 
whole considered as a unity is broken, the 
parts are ill adjusted, the violations of pro- 
priety are gross, and, no one conversant 
with Hebrew affairs can believe that ever 
they could assume those appearances which 
this poem ascribes to them. 


Few subjects offer greater variety of re- 
sources which poetical imagination may 
render subservient to its purposes, than 
this which has been chosen by Mr. Sothe- 
by. The Scenery is diversified to his wish. 
From the fertile plains and valleys of Es- 
draelon, the clifts and cascades of Leban- 
on, to the acclivities of Carmel, and the 
wide spread sands of the southern desart : 
from the prolific and commercial waves of 
the Mediteranean, to the somlre life-ex- 
tinguishing regions of the Lacus As- 
phaltites, all might have been introduc- 
ed, and witheffect : a variety uncommon- 


ties, yet at the same time strictly na- 
tural. 


The Characters are not only varied but 
contrasted : Saul himself is a sovereign, 
valiant, active, splendid, of great personal 
bravery, and of uncommon stature and 
powers: but avaricious, jealous of his 
authority, gloomy, and, to the purposes 
of poetry, under a malignant influence, 
which affords unlimited scope to the 
poet’s conceptions. An excellent sol- 
dier, an energetic magistrate, half re- 
ligious, half disobedient to the dictates of 
religion, avowedly an enemy to supersti- 
tion, yet a dupe to the very lowest arts of 
magic, in their very lowest forms. Faith- 
less to his promise, bloody minded to his 
family, stern, implacable, ungrateful ;. 
he lives the life of a tyrant, but he dies 
the death of a hero; he anticipates witly 


such certainty, he feels with such poig- 
| nancy the sufferings of his country, that 
_ he precipitates his own fate, to terminate 
| his miseries, felt and feared, 
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Saul is not the Achilles of Homer, yet 
he is 


‘Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 


Jura neget sili nata, nihil non arroget armis. 

The prophet Samuel has peculiar ad- 
vantages ; in his character of priest as well 
as prophet, he affords opportunities of the 
most solemn kind ; of awe-commanding 


aspect, yet of meek dignity ; accustomed 


to exercise authority in the commori- 
wealth, distinct from that of royalty, 
though allied to it; his age, his experience, 
his wisdom, his influence among the 


_ priests, his protection of that order, con- 


trasted with the severity of Saul toward 


‘them, and many otber particulars, give 


to Samuel a dignity which can hardly be 


‘paralleled ‘by any personage in ancient 


poetry. Chalchas the priest of Apollo, in 
the Iliad, is no king ; neither Nestor nor 
Priam, who are kings, is a priest or pro- 
Not to say, that the prophetic 
spirit of Samuel is of an order highly dis- 
tinguished, and privileged, beyond any 
of heathen celebrity. 

David is not merely a beautiful stripling, 
but, though a shepherd swain, he is of no 
ordinary promise: his courage, his ani- 
mation, his fidelity, his frankness, his 
alertuess, his sensibility, his poetical and 
his musical talents, even in the wilderness, 
combine to engage our attention and good 
wishes ; but, his intrepidity when he ad- 
vances to meet Goliath, his modesty 
during the triumph on occasion of his 
victory, his piety, and his wisdom, all 
contribute to confer on the character of 
David not one, but many charms on 
which poetry may dwell with delight. 
Nor let it be forgot, that the tranquil. 


_ scenes of his early life, and the houshold 


enjoyments of the family of his father 
Jesse, afford opportunities of placid de- 


_ scription not less attractive, than those 


which Tasso has so happily described in 
the visit of Erminia, and which contrast so 
powerfully with his scenes of turbulence 
and astonishment. 

Jonathan's friendship for David is sin- 


" gularly well adapted to poetry ; the friend- 


ship of Nysus and Euryalus is far inferior 
to it; his magnanimity in relinquishing 
the throne in favour of his friend, his 
courage in vindicating his friend when 
aspersed by his father, his morning meet- 
ing with his friend, and the oath between 


' them, his very action in stripping him- 


self of his insignia to array his triend 
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in them, are all highly poetic incidents, 
They at once diversity and heighten his 
character. 

His sister Merab, a haughty dame, 
adheres to her father, in his treatment of 
David, indignant at the thought.of union 
with an obscure peasant: while Michal, 
the younger sister, feels, as becomes 


| her sex, the very sentiments of Jonathan ; 


softened by affection, she beholds the hero 
in her lover, trembles while he proceeds 
to execute the dangerous -commission 
which is to entitle him to ber hand, and 
afterwards finds in stratagem those re- 
sources Which, by deluding her father’s 
messengers, effect his delivery from the 
sanguinary mandates of. the irritated mo- 
narch, 

The Philistine chiefs, their haughtiness, 
their policy, their divinities, their rites ; 
the mountainous Goliath, especially, con- 
tribute to vary the personages. And 
we see no reason why the armour of this 
champion should not vie in description 
with that of Achilles: equally well might 
it have been the workmanship of the 
Lemnian God: his shield might have 
been divided into whatever number of 
compartments a poet might think proper, 
and all the treasures of imagination-might 
have enriched it, from the center;to the 
circumference. 

Neither are episodes, naturally attached 
to the main subject, wanting: the ex- 
ploits of Jonathan among the Philistines, 
aud his subjection to the anathensa of his 
father, which he unwittingly infringes: the 
excursion of Saul in pursuit of David, the 
night adventures of David and Abishiai, 
the necromancy of the witch of Endor, 
the descent to her cave, the hag herself, 
(who reminds us of the sorceress Erictho 
of Lucan) are main incidents in the story, 
and need not stop its progress. It is im- 
possible to reconcile the mind to the des 
scent into hell of Ulysses, or of Eneas; 
but the cave of the enchantress of Endor 
might possess all the horrid sublimity of 
those incidents, without staggering our 
belief, or our judgements. And if ma- 
chinery were wanting, the evil angel of 
Saul, opposed to the good angel of David, 
offer quite as much of the Deus intersit as 
any modern bard can desire. ‘lo which 
we may-add, asa moral, the prevalence 
of the chearful and lively David, (god) ; 
over the hypochondyiac and malignant 
Saul, (evil) «+ 
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Mr. Sotheby's Saul. {3 


Such are some of the advantages atten. | 
dant on the history of Sanl, when con- 
sideied gs a subject for poetry. Mr. S. 
does not appear to us, to have taken a 
view sufficiently comprehensive of the 
whole; and he has weakened the ge- 
neral effect by injudicious manage- 
ment of minor particulars. For instance : 
instead of one address to the army of Israel 
by its general Abner, we have an address to 
each tribe, separately, which produces 
the effect of a dozen discourses, and fa- 
tigues the reader. He has made David 
allay the evil spirit of Saul, at the head of 
the Israelite army; which deprives the 
incident of its peculiarity, at the same time 
that it is utterly repuguant to our ideas of 

. propriety, and of credibility. He has 
rapt David jn poetic foresight not only of 
a]l the kings and rulers of Israel to the 
days of the Messiah, but of sundry events 
of Bible History not at all to the purpose 
of the poem. Whatever might be said 
in defence of Milton's vision of a like 
nature shewn to Adam, Mr. S. has wasted 
his strength in the imitation of it. 

But, a still greater deficiency blemishes 
this poem, that of inattention to the 
pecularities of the Hebrew people ; it 
docs not mark the nation of Israel by 
any of those pointed allusions to the taber- 
nacle and its contents which might be ex- 
pected, the sacred ark, the memorials of 
past transactions preserved to posterity ; 


familiar intereourse with Egypt, which 
was the great repository for the noblest 
races of that warlike animal : so that till 
his time the divine law was adhered to ; 
for even king David's mark of royalty was 
only a mule, 1. Kings i. 33. xxxviii. 44. 

We are afraidtoo, thatif accurately exe 
amined, the geography of the poem will be 
found unfaithful; and we doubt whether 
the descriptive epithets of the places mene 
tioned are correct. Mr. S. seems to have 
had no just notions of who the Amalekites 
were whom Saul was commissioned to de- 
stroy Cushan, who should be placed on 
the eastern shore of the Red Sea, he has 
drawn fran Mesopotamia, 

From the eastern real ne 

Far famed, a blooming paradise, whose bounds 
Euphrates and swift Tigris compass round, 
Young Cushan led his vaunting warriors forth, 


Mr. S. has adhered toostrictly tothe terms 
ot our public translation : he sends David 
to the camp to 

Note how his brethren fare, and take their pledge. 


Is this intelligible ? He has given Saul 
a body guard of twelve thousand men ; 
‘whereas Scripture says he retained only 
three thousand: |. Sam. xiii. 1. 

He has not perceived, that as Saul was, 
by head and shoulders, the tallest man in 
Israel, his wrought cuishes,” could not 
possibly fit the slender limbs of David. 
He has placed David in a car ef triamph 


we find no characteristic reference to the 
Mosaic law, to the Aaronic priesthood, to 
the mainers of the subdued nations, yet 
remaining in Canaan, nor to those of the 
Israelites in their general and distinguish- 
ing relation, either to the public or man 
to mau.. He has made no use of the 
Levites, and the sacred trumpets; he 
seems to izve been ignorant that the tribe 
of Simeon were writers in Israel. But, we 
are especially offended at his introduction 
of chariets among the torce of the Israelites, 
and his description of their various 
forms and distinctions ; his enlarged ac- 
count ef the chariot of Saul with all its 
majesty, is absolutely contrary to an ex 
press, diyine commandment, “ the king 
shall not multiply horses to himself,” Deut. 
xvii. 10. Tnatead of forming a body 
of cavalry, Joshua was ordered ‘* to hough 
the horses, and burn the chariots of Jabin 
and hig assaciates,” Josh. x4. 6. Q ; it was 
aiso criminal in Solomon,—that he had 
many horses ang chariots, and such 


Jaden with Goliath's armour : contrary to 
probability. How much nobler, as well 
| as simpler, is Poussin’s representation of 
| this procession, who delineates the victor 
carrying the dead champion's head on a 
spear ! 
| We have made these remarks, because 
we have been vexed at discovering that 
much good poetry, much energy of mind, 
much which distinguishes Mr. §. from an 
every day poet, is absolutely spailed by 
these errors. We do not fastidiousl 
aftect offence at ‘‘ a single dead fly ip the 
phial of perfume:” but, we seriously 
advise whoever attempts a poem of magni 
tude to make himself master, and effectue 
ally too, of those correctnesses of times, 
places, persons, manners, and circum- 
stances of every description, which, when 
properly introduced, may delude the 
reader into a persuasion that what he is 
perusing might have been composed by a 
bard of the country to which this story re- 
lates, Such delusion is impossiblg in the 
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present case ; neitherDaniel norNehemiah, 
neither Isaiah nor Ezekiel, would have 
perceived, were the names of the charac- 
ters changed, that this narration described 
a part of their national history, or that the 
people and the land of Israel were par- 
ties to the poem before us. 

But we now advert, with pleasure, to 
the more agreeable part of our office, that 
of praise ; and we frankly admit, that we 
find much deserving of praise. Consi- 
dering Saul as under the influence of 
disease, we do not know, that his own 
spectre appearing to himself, is too bold a 
personification for poetry: it is certain, 
that melancholy insanity images to it- 
sclf a variety of phantoms ; and why not | 
that of beholding its own separate soul ? 
The poet describes this vision as putting 
on the 
Bright imag’ry of one in bloom of years 
Just opening into manhood, On his brow 
Dwelt peace, dwelt innocence, dwelt gentle joy, 
Gay hope and youthful ardour brightly beam’d, 
Like sunshine, from the radiance of his eye 
Looking delight on all. That form was Saul; 
Saul beautiful, Saul guiltless, Saul belev'’d, 
Unscepter’d yet, nor wearing other pomp 
Than youth's celestial graces. 


This is contrasted by ‘‘a shapeless spectre 
dark,” which afflicted the King with ter- 
rific visions: reminds him of the pomp 
of his coronation ; and accuses him of 
hardness of heart. After this, Saul 

Took from his brow the diadem, and show’d 
The form as of a hand of fire that flam’d. 

Saul wept no more; but, tranc’d with horror, 
thrice 

Smote his own forehead, and at every blow 

Felt on his row the hand that flam’d with fire. 

Fiend!” Saul exc'aim’d, 

“© Hence to thy native heil, 
s¢ In all thy native laithsomeness !” And Saul 
Smote at the phantom, and its figure chang’d 
Beneath him, as he smote : and shape assum'd 
Scarce harrid less than Demon, "Iwas the form 
OF one, in age, from torturing dream of hell 
Upris’n, wha, fixt in attitude of fear, 

Beholds with stony eye, that may not close, 

The fiend that rous’d the tempest of his brain, 

And that fear-fixed man, by fiends beset, 

Was Saul, his very self; and front to front, 

The maniac, and that image of himself 

Stood near, and mock'd each other, in their 
fears 

Wild gibbering. 


Mr. Sotheby's Saul. 


The portrait of Samuel is good, but it 


{3s 


is only a half length: bad our opinions 

been asked, we should have advised his 

more frequent appearance in the Poem, 

He was 

——~A mighty prophet, blest of God ; 

A venerable man, who had out!ived 

Many a generation. Hoar with age 

His unshorn hair, and white as snowy flake 

The beard that swept his breast; yet firm his 
foot . 

Stept without staff; and his dark eye undimm'd, 

Shot forth celestial fire, that gave each word 

Strange force, and sent its meaning to the heart. 


The description of Saul’s guards is too 
magnificent for belief; but ‘ the poet's 
eye in a fine phrensy rolling,” may*be 
allowed to see what exceeds the faith of 
ordinary mortals, We shall transcribe a 
part of it; 

Bright glow’d the sun, and bright the bur- 

nish’d mail a 
©f thousands, rang’d, whose pace to song kept 
time ; 
And bright the glare of spears, and gleam of 
crests, 
And flaunt of banners flashing to and fro 
The noon-day beam. Beneath their coming, 
earth 
Wide glitter’d, Seen afar, amidst the pomp, | 
Gorgeously mail'd, but more by pride of port 
Known, and superior stature, than rich trim 
Of war and regal ornament, the King, 
Thron’d in triumphal car, with trophies grac’d, - 
Stood eminent. ‘The lifting of his lance 
Shone likea sun-beam. O’er his armour flow'd 
A robe, imperial mantle, thickly starr’d 
With blaze of orient gems : the clasp that bound 
Its gather'd folds his ample chest athwart, 
Sapphire ; and o'er his ¢asque, where rubies 
burnt, 
A Cherub flam'd, and wav'd his wings in gold. 

In the interview of David with Saul, 
the youthful hero is beautifully described, 
in a few but well chosen words, express 
ing select, but congenial ideas, 

And David enter’d,———Saul with sterm regard 
Survey’d him, and his bounteous form, so fair, 
And the fresh bloom soft-mantling on his chee 
And all the natural graces that compose 
Life’s lovely prime. 

We confess that to our eye the process 
sion of the triumphal chorus ef virgins, 
presents an opportunity for description 
so different in its ideas from those which 
attach to an army, and the tribes drawn 
out to battle, that we could have been glad 
to have seen something more made ef it, 
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than Mr. S. has thought proper to ‘at- 
tempt: nor do we think the song they 


sing is precisely that which a Hebrew min-* 


strel would have composed for them. 
- Mr. S. however, has recollected that Saul 
clad the virgins of Judah in scarlet, with 
many delights, and thus he depicts 
them : 
On each neck 
Play’d chains of gold; and shadowing their 
charms 
With colour like the blushes of the morn, 
Robes, gift of Saul, round their light limbs, in 
toss 
Of cymbals, and the many-mazed dance, 
Floated like roseate clouds. Thus these came on 
In dance and song: then, multitudes that swell’d 
The pomp of triumph, and in circles rang’d 
Around the altar of Jehovah, brought 
Freely their offerings : and with one accord 
Sang ‘* Glory and praise, and worship unto 
. God.” 


. There, many a wife, whose ardent gaze from 
far 

Singled,the warrior, whose glad eye gave back, 
Her look of love, There many a grandsire held 
A blooming boy aloft, and mid’st th’array 

In triumph, pointing with his staff, exclaim’d, 

** Lo, my brave son! J now may die in peace !” 
There many a beauteous virgin blushing deep, 
Flung back her veil, and as the warrior came, 
Hail’d her betroth’d. 


These are natural ideas, and expressed 
distinctly, without labour ; that, never- 
theless, all eyes should dwell on the vic- 

‘tor; isnoless natural, and is described 
by Mr. S. at length. 

‘The partiality of Michal for David is 
well conceived, and forms a very agreeable 

incident. 
She lov'd him yet unseen. ’Twas On that day 
When every tongue re-echo’d David's name; 
“ ‘When wondering elders hail’d him, sent of 
Keav’'n ; 
| And the pledged virgins as the youth drew near, 
Awhile forewent their choice, that Michal first 
> Beheld amid the pomp the heroic chief 
Young,-beautifal, triumphant. The proud pomp 
Past by ;: but never, from her fancy, past 
That youths sosecn. Alas! his plighted hand 
Was Merab’s: and Saul’s younger born with- 
_ drew, 
And dwelt on him in secret. There, fond maid! 
Therey on the lip of Jonathan, thy soul 
Hung, as the youth, ‘ unconscious, o'er and 
Rehears'd some wond'rous deed of Fesse’s sor. 


The day of Ephez-Dammim: and the strength 

Of that Philistine champion ; and his height 

How terrible, beheld on Elah’s vale ; 

"Mid the stay’d battles: and his outstretch’d 
bulk 

How vast, a breathless corse at David's feet. 

Yet had she much to ask: and doubted much, 

As fain again to hear, beneath what weight 

Of mail the giant to the conflict mov’d ; 

And what the measure of his mighty spear ; 

And what the burden of his shield: and what 

Each vaunting word; and how young David 
spake 

His trust in God: how swift advancing, met 

The champion in his might; and aiming, 
whirl’d 

The stone: how pois'd the falchion, as he smote, 

Victorious. —-—— 

After this Michal visits David, advises 
him of her father’s designs against his 
life; and at length reveals herself to 
him: of course he burns with mutuaf 
ardour, though his courtship is comprised 
in a few lines. After his marriage with 
Michal, he escapes the murderers sent by 
Saul, and retires to Bethiehem, the scene 
of his youthful days ; which gives occa- 
sion to some pretty description of land- 
scape scenery. The progress of Samuel 
to Bethlehem to anoint David, is told 
in rather a dry manner: and the retreat 
of the seer and the youth to the shepherd's 
cave, is abrupt: nor is the soliloquy 
of David on receiving intimation of his 
high destiny, equal to that of the Messiah 
of Milton. Samuel foretedls the sufter- 
ings of David previous to his possession 
of the crown. We incline to think the 
good old way of rehearsing them after they 
had occurred, would have been preferable 
in some respects, because more natural ; 
and as to the /ong prediction of events 
attending his race in future ages, we 
think it misplaced. David, when fleeing 
from Saul, is met on the road by his wife, 
Michal, and a scene of tenderness passes 
between them: at Gath, the priests are 
about to sacrifice him to Moloch, but a 
miraculous thunder-storm delivers him. 
This is a total departure from the history ; 
and we think the interposition of miracles 
should, in point of propriety, be restricted 
to incidents within the chosen tribes: for 
thongh David, by the ‘‘ madness which 
seiz’d the ministring priests” of “ Dereeto, 
and Atargatis” (who, by the bye, were 
the same deity), passes 
“* Lone, and unhurt, from Gath’s devoted-wall.” 
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Yet, there is a something forced in this 
contrivance for the hero’s escape: and 
this miracle diminishes the power of after 
events, which ought in point of propriety, 
to exceed it in effect ; but do not. 

The adventures of David and Abishai, 
in their night incursion into Saul’s camp, 
is a well intended incident, and might be 
rendered superior to that of Diomed and 
Ulysses in Homer ; but in our judgment, 


it is not made the most of, and a moon- 


light night, appears to us to be ill-selected 
tor the purpose ; the indecision of obscure 
glimmerings would have told better. 
‘The poet’s adjustment of circumstances im- 
plies a miracle ; not so that of the his- 
torian. 

The visit to the witch of Endor, is im- 
perfect, in effect, compared with what it 
might have been ; the gloom is good, but 
it does not affect the mind of the reader 
sufficiently : it does not transport him to 
the very scene, and place him in a cleft 
from whence he beholds the whole 
process of the magic spell. Here again, 
Mr S. is too sudden: he restrains him- 
self too intently within the bounds of 
scripture, and where he should have in- 
troduced ‘‘ harsh thunder echoing through 
the blasted rocks, ” with whatever else of 
terror fancy has ever formed, or fear has 
feigned, he merely copies the terms 
of our bibles ; as for instance, 

Name the man.” 
€¢ Samuel the prophet.” 
And the prophet rose. 
The Sorceress, at his rising, with loud cry 
Shriek’d out, “* Thou hast decciv’d me; thou 
art Saul.” 

In the same succinct style this whole 
interview is narrated. Yet there are 
a few lines of very descriptive merit, 
which relate the approach of Saul to the 
cave : 


Sad and slow, 
Down the deep cavern of the low hung rock, 
Saul winds. The pale torch, trembling in his 
grasp, 
Gleams, where his slippery step scarce footing 
kept: 
Abyss profound, or stagnate pool beneath, 
Dimm’d by the foul and poison’d air, the torch, 
Like sullen embers of a dying fire 
Burnt rayless, and but serv’d to expose the depth 
Aud horror of the darkness. On his path 
At entiance, ominous, the screech-owl shriek’d: 
And heavily round the torch, importunate bats 
Flapp'd their dull flight; and things, with me- 
nacing hiss 


Writh'd by unseen, And, onward as he past, 

Large drops, long lingering, from the rock roo 
fell 

Thick on his brow, chill as the damp of death. 


On the whole, we adhere to the opi- 
nion-we have given of this production, as 
being the offspring of genius, and pos 
sessing merit of no ordinary class; but 
the general tone of it, is not that of -the 
majestic epic; the construction of the 
sentences is in too many places broken, 
and repetition, though a beauty, occurs too 
often. Mr. S. introduces each book with 
allusions of too modern a nature for the 
subject. A very beautiful simile of a 
mountaineer’s affection for his country, is 
spoilt by the mention of Helvetia: Lord 
Nelson’s death and funeral, occurs in 
another place, and, together with a spirit- 
ed allusion to the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, is misplaced. Such is, in fact, 
the general character of the poem; many 
of the parts are beautiful, as will be in- 
ferred from our extracts, but the whole 
wants that continuity, which would have 
shewn the masterly skill and judgment 
of the author, and wouid have left com- 
plete satisfaction on the mind of the rea- 
der, 


The Antiquarian Repertory ; a miscellaneous 
Assemblage of Topography, History, Bio- 
graphy, Customs and Manners, intended to 
illustrate and preserve several valuable Re- 
mains of Old Times. Chiefly compiled 
by, or under the Direction of Francis 
Grose, Esq. F. R. & A.S. Thomas Asile, 
Esq. F. R. & A. S, &c. With numerous 
Plates. A new Edition with Additions, 
in 4 vols. Royal 4to. Vol. I. pp. 391, 

_ Price £3. 3s. Jeffery, London, 1807. 

Srupigzs ar&-laudable or otherwise, 
very much according as they are directed. 

When pains and time are consumed in 

research after frivolities, the misapplica- 

tion is too glaring to be praised, by those 
who have formed a just judgment of the 
value of life: but, when the same care 
and assiduity is directed to enquiries of 
importance, the end justifies the means, 
and the Jabour is not censured but com- 
mended. The study of antiquities may 
be instanced in proof of the truth of this 
remark. When, after perasing the hise 
tory of its examinations and re.examina- 
tions, we are under the nécessity of cons 
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fessing that neither our pleasure nor our 
knowledge is increased, we are ready to 
abandon the study to the ridicule and as- 
perity with which some have treated it; 
bui, on the contrary, when we have seen 
either important facts of our national his- 
tory, or instances of the manners and sen- 
timents of ovr ancestors, set in a light 
clearer than before; when we have seen 
the characters of our renowned statesmen 
or heroes marked by some incident not 
already known, or when records of conse- 
guence are brought to light, the study of 
antiquities assumes a dignity which vin- 
dicates it from calumny, and entitles it to 
respect. 

We love to be familiar with those whom 
ages past have loved, or venerated : we 
desire an acquaintance with them, and the 
more complete it is the better we like it. 
But, we cannot become acquainted wiih 
the persons of those who have long ago 
descended into the silent tomb: with 
their minds we may, either by writings 
which they have left behind them, or by 
anecdotes preserved by their contempora- 
ries, which manifest much of their minds, 
though in a narrow space : sometimes not 
more extensive than a single incident. 
‘The knowledge of past events is far from 
being unprofitable, for all ages have their 
inconveniences and hardships, and most 
have their sufferings and calamities. The 
discovery of what means they adopted 
to repel evils, to render their condition 
more supportable, or to ensure a triumph 
over their adversities, cannot possi- 
bly be useless to us, unless by our own 
negligence, which well deserves the title 
of criminal. We may profit, if we will, 
by the wit or the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers ; but for this advantage we are 
obliged to the studious antiquary. He 
€raws out trom among musty records, or 
decayed family papers, or letters that 
hare been hid in d:awers from generation 
to generation, those selections which 
judgment and intelligence approve, and 
which amuse and benefit the public. 

To such of these as are of a lighter na- 
ture, or of too small bulk or interest to 
form a volume, a periodical publication 
offers a ready repository : here we are not 
offended with miscellaneous matters, nor 


do we look for prolonged investigations ; | 


we are content with the contributions 
which each well wisher furnishes for bis 
Share of the eollection, previded 


there be no deception, we are disposed to 
lay aside the independent severity of criti- 
cism, and to indulge the mildness of 
friendship. ‘The Antiquarian Repertory 
was one of those-works for which we had 
a regard when it was fresh from the press, 
and often have cut up the wet leaves with 
rapidity. But we never expected to 
have seen a pompous edition of it, like 
the present, on fine paper, a handsome 
type, and with additional decorations, 
Such, however, is the article at present 
under our consideration. It contains also 
some additional pieces which have their 
value to antiquaries, with others, which 
we presume would not have been includ- 
ed, ifthe publisher had not had the plates 


ly him, We allude to Mr. Grose’s Dis- 
quisition on the Principles of Caricatura, 
| which contribute, in some degree, to give 
‘an air of caricatura to other partsof the 
| volume. The additional plates, too, are 

mostly those which composed Mr. Hard- 
‘ing’s Illustrations of Shakspeare: some 
| of them are good, others are but indiffe- 
-rent, and some are lamentable, Mr. J. 
should have had some finished, and 
others retouched, in order to introduce a 
greater conformity and equality among 
them. 

But we do not mean to treat the volume 
with severity ; on the contrary, we are 
| of opinion, that the additions made by the 
| present editior, will interest his readers ; 
and that some of them especially 
may be perused, not merely with satisfac- 
tion, but with advantage. Among these, 
we are particularly pleased with Fitz Ste- 
phens's description of London, as it was 
in his time, that of Heury II. We 
should have been glad, however, if some- 
thing illustrating the history of this work 
had been annexed : for what is here of- 
fered is, no doubt, a translation from the 
original, whether that original was written 
in old English, or in old French, ‘The 
writer was a native of London, but a 
monk of Canterbury: he died A. D. 
1191. 


He tells us, that there were in London 
and its suburbs, 13 greater conventual 
churches, and 126 lesser parish churches. 
‘The wall of the city was high and great, had 
seven double gates, and was, on the north, 
distinguished with turrets by spaces. The 
king’s palace was two miles froin the city, in 
the west, having a wall before it, and ‘some 
bulwarks; ceatinued with a euburb full 
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ple....Every where, without the houses 
of the suburbs, the citizens had gardens and 
orchards, planted with trees, large, beautiful, 
and one joining to another ...On the north 
side were fields for pasture, and open mea- 
dows, among which the river waters did 
flow, and the wheels of the mills were turned 
about with a delightful noise. Very near 
lieth a large forest, in which are woody groves 
of wild beasts. In the coverts whereof do 
lurk bucks and does, wild boars and bulls... 
There were also choice fountains of water, 
secret, wholesome, and clear, streaming 


forth among the glittering pebble stones; in | 


this number Holy-well, Clerken-well, and 
St. Clement's-well, are of most note, and 
frequented above the rest, when scholars and 
the youth of the city take the air abroad in 
the summer evenings....In the fatal wars 
under King Stephen, there went out to a 
muster, men fit for war, esteemed to the 
number of 20,000 horsemen armed, and 
60,000 footmen....There were three famous 
schools; St. Paul’s, the Holy Trinity, and 
St. Martin’s....with others upon good will 
and sufferance....they had exercises, as well 
rhetorical as The several craftsmen, 
the several sellers of wares, and workmen for 
hire, all are distinguished every moraing by 
themselves, in their places as well as trades. 
Besides, there is in London, upon the river's 
bank, a public place of cookery, among the 
wines to be sold in the ships and in the wine 
cellars. There, every day, ye may call for 
any dish of meat, roast, fryed, or sodden ; 
fish, both small and great; ordinary flesh 
for the poorer sort, and more dainty for the 
rich, as venison and fowl. If friends come 
upon a sudden, wearied with travel, to a 
citizen's house, and they be loth to wait for 
curious preparations, and dressing of fresh 
meat, let the servants give them water to 
wash, and bread to stay their stomach, and 
in the mean time, they run to the water side, 
where all things that can be desired are at 
hand. Whiatsoever multitude of soldiers, or 
other strangers, enter into the city, at any 
hour of the day or night, or else are about to 
depart, they may turn in, bate here, and 
refresh themselves to their content, and so 
avoid long fasting, and not go away without 
their dinner. If any desire to fit their dainty 
tooth, they take a goose : they need not to 
long for the fowlof Africa; no, nor for the 
rare godwit of Ionia. ‘This is the public 
cookery, and very convenient for the state of 
a city, and belongs to it. 

Smithfield ovr author seems to derive 
from Smooth-field ; it is little changed 
from its former purposes, as it still main- 


tains a horse: market on Fridays: the par- 


ticulars are the same as Fitz-Stephens de- 


_ scribes them in his days, and we suppose 
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that the jockeyship, and other daudatle 
poten of the place, are nothing infee 
rior to those of ancient times. 

The only plagues of London are, immos 
derate drinking of idle fellows, and often 
fires....London, instead of common inter- 
| ludes belonging to the theatre, hath plays 
of a more holy subject; representations 
of those miracles which the holy con- 
fessors wrought, or of the sullediade, 
wherein the glorious constancy of martyrs 
did appear.... At Shrovetide, the boys of 
every school bring fighting cocks to their 
masters, and all the forenoon is spent at 
school to see these cocks fight together. 
After dinnerall the youth of he city goeth 
to play at ball in the fields... Every Sunday in 
lent, after dinner, a company of young men 
ride out into the fields, on bath which are 
fit for war, and principal runners: every one 
among them is taught to run the rounds witl 
his horse. The citizens’ sons issue out 
through the gates by troops, furnished with 
lances and warlike shields ; the younger sort 
have their pikes not headed with iron, where 
they make a representation of battle, and 
exercise a skirmish. There resort to these 
exercises many courtiers, when the king lies 
near hand, and young striplings out of the 
families of barons and great persons, which 
have not vet attained to the warlike girdle, to 
train and skirmish....[n Easter holidays they 
counterfeit a sea-fight. A pole is set up in 
the middle of the river, with: target fasten- 
ed thereon, and a young man stands in a boat, 
which is rowed with oars, and driven on 
with the tide, who with his spear hits the 
target in his passage: with which blow if he 
break the spear and stand upright, so that he 
hold footing, he hath his 5 but if his 
spear continue unbroken by the blow, he is 
tumbled into the water, and his boat passeth 
clear away : but on either side of this target 
two ships stand in ward, with many young 
men ready to take him up after he is sunk, 
as soon as he appeareth again on the top of 
the water: the spectators stand upon the 
bridge, and in solars upon the river, to behold 
these things, being prepared for laughter... 
Summer sports were, leaping, shooting, 
wrestling, casting of stones, and throwing 
of javelins, &c. In winter, almost every 
holiday, before dinner, the foaming boars 
fight for their heads, and prepare, with 
deadly tusks, to be made bacon; or else 
some lusty bulls, or huge bears, are baited 
with dogs.... Moorfields was frozen over, and 
great companies of young men sported on the 
ice. Many citizens take delight in birds, 
as spar-hawks, goss-hawks, &c. and in doge 
to hunt in the woody grounds. ‘The citi- 
zens have authority to hunt in Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire, all the Chilterns, and in Kent 
as far as Graywater. 
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We need not explain to our readers the 
different state of the city and citizens, as 
manifest in our own days. A_ paper 
on the ancient military government of 
London, deserves attention, even at the 

resent moment. It seems that in 1532, 
Fenty VIII..was present ata review of 
the London volunteers, which were the 
élite from among the general muster of 
names from 16 to 60. The whole shew 
was as grand as gilt battle axes, sattin 
doublets, and chains of gold, could make 
it. The numbers raised by the compa- 
nies in 1585, with the cost of their equip- 
ments, are given in this paper. The events 
of September, 1586, appear to have 
occasioned a more complete arrange- 
ment of the military power of the city ; 
in which a fixed post was appointed to 
every ward, and every officer. Watch 
and ward was kept at the city gates; the 
streets were patrolled; and 1000 persons 
were appointed to carry leather buckets 
and ladders in case of fire. The plan is 
good, Another paper, of 1588, shews 
the measures adopted to meet the then 
threatening Spanish invader : nor is this 
the only information afforded on the mi- 
litary strength of this great metropolis. 
Sir Thomas More's description of Lon- 
don, under the feigned name of Amau- 
rote, deserves the attention of the curi- 
ous. 


An account of the expences of Robert 
Sidney, Earl. of Leicester, with various 
particulars of his estate and household, is 
a curious paper, and: shews the inattention 
of that nobleman to the ‘ humdrum 
calculations: of pounds, shillings, and 
pence.” - It is of considerable length. 
‘The ceremonies and services at court, in 
the time of King Henry VII. we remit 
to the Herald’s Office. It is a very par- 
ticular and minute record of the ideas 
connected with place and dignity. The 
directions for making the king’s bed oc- 
cupy a whole quarto page. 


Among the plates we distinguish that 
of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, whicli 
is an acquisition to our mass of British 
portraits. We cannot say the same of all 
the plates, why M. J. has not selected those 
which-he might think proper to adopt, 
we cannot tell! We must also be al- 
lowed Yo remark, that one or two of the 
stories Yetained in this edition, had better 
have been omitted. 


Leetures on Scripture Facts, 
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Lectures on Scripture Facts. By the 
Rev. William Bengo Collyer. 8vo. pp. 
620, price 12s. bds. For the Author. 
Hatchard, &c. London. 1807. 

Revelation is capable of being support- 
ed, as to its main facts and principles, by 
a variety of arguments; some internal, 
some external. Those who rest solely in 
the internal may suppose that they do 
mast honour to the Scriptures, which are 
the offspring of Revelation, by deriving 
from them exclusively those authorities 
which they desire should be universally 
received. Others, and we intend no of- 
fence when we say the better informed, 
are desirous of extending their contem- 
plations, and comparing the principles and 
facts of scripture with those of nature, 
where scripture relates to a natural object ; 
with those of the human mind, where the 
matter is referable to ethics; with those 
of history, where the question concerns 
historical events ; and with geography, or 
topography, where it is of importance to 
consult the localities described or alluded 
to in a passage of holy writ. This is 
unquestionably the most arduous study; 
it requires more extensive preparation, 
and of a superior description ; it will en- 
gage the most capacious mind, and the 
most extensive range of thought. The 
ordinary learning of divines is not equal 
to its demands; and let the knowledge 
which any one possesses be. as general as it 
may, or his talents be as exquisite, still 
they will find ample employment in elu- 
cidating the scriptures ; directly, by proof 
and inference ; or indirectly, by analogy 
and comparison. The most eminent of 
learned men have taken delight in direct- 
ing their abilities to this purpose: they 
have examined the histories of all known 
nations, and have combined what coinci- 
dent facts they offer with those of scrip- 
ture: they have examined the course of 
nature; the events produced by those 
phenomena, which from time to time oc- 
cur in the natural world ; and have shewn 
the permanent evidence which thése afford 
to facts preserved by holy writ : they have 
sought in the human heart, in the man- 
ners of times and places, in the charace 
teristics of different ages, those corre- 
spondent instances which might serve to 
elucidate the obscurities of the historical 
parts of the sacred books, or to direct ofig 
judgment on these minor, yet importan 
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aspen which too often perplex the 
halt inking, and appear insuperable to 
the half-informed. Grotius, Huetius, 
Reland, Lardner, Harmer, and a host of 
others, not forgetting Calmet, with his 
later editor, have cast great light on many 
incidents, observations, allusions, and pe- 
culiarities, which occur in the sacred 
books, by which they have laid future 
generations under a debt of gratitude to 
their talents and labours, To tread in 
the track of these truly great men is no 
discredit to abilities of the highest class ; 
and the very attempt implies something 
not ignoble in him who makes it. 

The Dissenters were for many years 
content to tread in the regular track of 
explaining and enforcing the doctrines of 
scripture, rather from internal than from 
external propositions, They found it the 
easiest, and we conclude that they thought 
it the safest. It might be, too, the most 
effectual ; yet asa desire of novelty is in- 
herent in the human mind, there were 
not wanting among them those who han- 
kered after something a little different 
from that every day fare. This was mani- 
fested in the eagerness with which the 
lectures of the late Mr. Fell, on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, were attended. 
That gentleman died before his course was 
completed, but the proof of an in- 
quiring spirit being not only extant, but 
active, was decisive on that occasion. We 
believe that it has been no Jess decisive on 
the present occasion, and that Mr. Collyer 
has had no reason to complain of want of 
auditory. The conception was honoura- 
In a young man, the 
undertaking was bold, since it required 
the exercise of the maturest talents; yet 
commendable, since the maturest talents 
did not exert themselves to accomplish 
the same effect by any more promising 
means, We,are, therefore, disposed to 
treat this volume with candour. It is of 
a character which we shall ever take plea- 
sure ip encouraging; it directs human 


learning to its proper purpose, especially 


- in a diwine, the furtherance of Christian | 


principles, and it gives an earnest of fu- | 
ture excellence, when the knowledge of. 
the writer will be more perfect, and his | 
judgment mere mature. 

Mr. C. has made good use of his au- 
thorities,,go far as, we presume, he con- 
sidered the~n as bearing on his subject ; 
but we are altogether at a loss to deter- | 
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mine what could be his reasons for admit. 
ting no other than those which have been 
appealed to by writers who preceded _ 
him, It is not possible that he should 
be unacquainted with the geological facts, 
for instance, produced by Whitehurst, by 
Kirwan, and by other mineralogists, 
among ourselves, to say nothing of fo- 
reigners. Nor could he be ignorant of 
the historical facts which late years have 
with great pleasure derived from our In- 
dian sources of information; since these 
are open to us in English editions, If he 
did not think proper to depend on them, 
yet he might have mentioned them with 
due caution ; and if he could not impli- 
citly adopt all their assertions, yet some 
might have found their due place in his . 
arguments. 
On the subject of the creation of the 
world, Mr. C. has introduced the opi- 
nions of the Greeks and Egyptians, which 
he found in Eusebius: why did he not 
add that of the Bramins, which approach- 
es more nearly, in some particulars, to the 
statements of Moses? And if he were 
deterred, by the forgery practised on 
Major Wilford, from attributing autho- 
rity to their history of the misbehaviour 
of Ham, yet that does not invalidate the 
history of the deluge, as given us by Sir 
William Jones. And we lay rather 
greater stress on this, because it inciden- 
tally confirms others of the Mosaic pars 
ticulars ; as, the character of Noah, the 
calculation of time by seventh days, &c. 
Weare, indeed, of opinion with Pytha- 
goras, that India was the original seat of 
the second generation of mankind, and 
that in those regions may be discovered the 
rudiments of many principles which were 
diversified among those sons of men, who 
wandered into western climes. It does 
not, indeed, suit us to travel into India 
as. that philosopher did, in search of 
knowledge; but we avail ourselves, with- 
out scruple, of such portions of Indian 
knowledge as are brought within our: 
reach, These are the testimonies of ci 
vilized nations. As Mr. C. has declined 
to avail himself of them, we cannot won 
der that he has omittedthose more abscure 
traditions, which have been preserved 


_ among the uncultivated tribes of our race; - 


though some consider these as less liable 
to suspicion, because less sophisticated, 
, than the former. 

But, we are to reflect that these lectures 
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were intended for popular benefit. Though 
Jearning enough to insure them a due share 
of attention, was absolutely necessary to 
their character, yet they were not boand 
to comprise the whole of what might be 
said on asubject. They might answer all 
the purpose of which they were capable, 
on easier terms. We think, nevertheless, 
that when preparing for the press, Mr, 
C. might, with great propriety, have ad- 
duced additional authorities of a corrobo- 
rative nature; and certainly, it is our 
duty te report on the volume as it lies be- 
fore us. 

The Jecturer usually opens his subject 
by reference to that part (or those parts) 
of scripture where it is found: he then 
quotes the authorities of extra-scriptural 
writers, in elucidation of it, and never 
fails of taking every opportunity of im- 
proving what is before him to pur- 
poses of piety. We highly approve this 
disposition. The advantages derived 
from such incidents may make a lasting 
impression on the memory, of youth es- 
pecially, and may give a serious turn to 
the mind, the benefit of which may be 
felt many years afterwards. 

We certainly have no intention of de- 
ranging the usual conduct of divine wor- 
ship on the Sunday, as practised among 
us; but we may be allowed to think that 
on week-day lectures, or on other conve- 
nient opportunities, many very instructive 
subjects might be selected from ecclesi- 
astical history, from events which have 
befallen places, or even from characters 
of nations and persons, not absolutely 
scriptural, yet connected with scripture. 
Only those who have some further know- 
ledge than what they have acquired from 
their Bible, can have any just notion of 
the government of the Romans, for in- 
stance, or the manners of the Greeks, or 
the real situation of the Jewish nation in 
the gospel times, to say nothing of the 
sufferings of Christian confessors and 
martyrs, all of which might be rendered 
available to the edification of a Christian 
auditory; and to the building them up on 
their most holy faith. 

Having given our opinion on the work 
generally, we shall now present a speci- 
men of it to our readers. We decline 
all remarks on the character of the style 
and composition. A few years hence, 
‘we dotibt not, will discover great im- 
this writer: he will then 


have acquired more vigour of mind, dic- 
tion and sentiment: he will have added 
to his stores of knowledge, and will exer- 
cise a wider extent of thought; his re- 
searches will have been more general, and 
he will be less afraid of stepping beyond 
the boundaries, which others, under nar- 
rower means of information than he may 
obtain, have marked as the confines of 
truth. Indeed, though we think him too 
timid, yet we hardly know how to cen- 
sure his timidity ; it was, perhaps, an 
error on the right side ; but this will di- 
minish as years increase, and we heartily 
wish him success in every undertaking 
which may tend to dissipate error, of 
whatever kind, and whatever be the sub- 
ject which it tends to obscure, 

Speaking of the excessive antiquity as- 
sumed by certain nations, Mr. C, ob- 
serves : 


We have no credible history of transactions 
more remote than six thousand years from the 
present time. The Chinese, the Egyptians, 
the Chaldeans, and the Phenicians, have all 
Jaid claim to much higher antiquity ; but in 
bringing these pretensions to the test, it is 
clearly manifest that they do not deserve the, 
credit which theydemand. ‘Their chronolo 
is so absurdly extended, as to exceed the 
bounds of probability, and to excite suspi- 
cion in respect of the facts themselves, which 
are the subjects of their calculations. It has 
been stated, and rendered probable by the 
learned writers of the Universal History, in 
their account of the Tartars and the Chinese, 
that a great part of China was very thinly 
— so late as the year before Christ six 

undred and thirty-seven, when the Scythi- 

ans, under the conduct of Madyes, made an 
irruption into Upper Asia. We havea sin- 
gular fact to state, which will prove that 
their boasted antiquity really falls within the 
limits of the Mosaic chronology. For the 
evidence which we are about to produce, we 
are indebted to the discoveries of modern 
astronomy. The Chinese have ever made a 

int of inserting in their calendars remarka- 

le eclipses, or conjunctions of the planets, 

together with the name of that emperor in. 
whose reign they were observed. ‘To these 
events they have also atlixed their own dates, 
There isa very singular conjunction of the 
sun, moon, and several planets, recorded in 
their annals as having taken place almost at 
the very commencement of their remote hise 
tory. The far-famed Cassini, to ascertain the 
fact, calculated back, and decisively proved, 
that such an extaordinary conjunction actus 
ally did take place at China, op Februagy. 
the twenty-sixth, twe thousand and twelve, 
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years before Christ. This falls four hundred 
rears after the flood, and a little after the 
irthof Abraham. Here are two important 
facts ascertained. The one is, that the Chi- 
nese ave au ancient nation, although perhaps 
not at that time a very large one; and the 
other, that their pretensions to antiquity 
beyond that of Moses are unfounded: be- 
cause thisevent, which they themselves re- 
present as happening near the beginning of 
their immense calculations, falls far within 
the history and chronology of the scriptures. 


How was it possible Mr. C. could, on 
this occasion, omit the Bramins? On 
the subject of the destruction of Sodom, 


ancient writers, and unites them into a 
commentary on the history, as given by 
Moses. 


The testimony of ancient writers. 


It is asserted by Tucitus, that the traces of 
the fire which consumed these cities were vi- 
sible in his days. ‘* At no great distance are 
«© those fields, which, as it is said, were for- 
** merly fruitful, and covered with great 
cities, till they were consumed by light- 
ning: the vestiges of which remain in the 

»arched appearance of the country, which 
as lost its fertility.” 
The testimony of Philo and of Pliny ac- 
cords with that of the Roman historian. 

Diodorus Siculus describes the lake As- 
phaltites at large, in two different parts of his 
work ; and concludes his account by saying: 
*« The region round about burning with fire, 
** exhales a stench so intolerable, that the 
** bodies of the inhabitantsare diseased, and 
* their lives contracted.” 

Strabo, in writing on the same subject, 
thus concludes: ‘ Phere are many indica- 
** tions that fire has been over this country : 
*« for about Masada they shew rough and 
** scorched rocks, and caverns in many places 
«© eaten in, and the earth reduced to ashes, 
«« and drops of pitch distilling from the rocks, 
** and hotsteams, offensive afar off, and ha- 
«© bitations overthrown ; which renders cre- 
«« dible, some reportsamong the inhabitants, 
«« that there were formerly thirteen cities on 
*« that spot, the principal of which was So- 
** dom; soextensive as to be sixty furlongs 
** incircumference; but that by earthquakes, 
“* and by an eruption of fire, and by hot and 
«* bituminous waters, it became a lake as it 
“© now is: the rocks were consumed, some 
** of the cities were swallowed up, and others 
«© abandoned by those of the inhabitants 
*« who were able to escape.” 

Similar to this is the language of Solinus. 
Ava considerable distance from Jerusalem, 


an 


@ frightful lake extends itself, which has 


** been struck by lightning, as is evident from 
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«* the ground, black, and reduced to ashes.” 
He goes on to relate the fable of the apples 
growing near it, which were said to appear 
fair to the eye, but to contain only sooty 
ashes, and upon being touched, to exhale 
into smoke, or to vanish into dust. The 
same fiction is mentioned also by ‘Tacitus : 
but we must learn, in receiving the testimony 
of ancient historians, to distinguish between 
truth and fable, to separate the former from 
the latter, with which it is often found over- 
whelmed, to discriminate between the fact 
and the legend, to divide that which they saw 
from that which they admitted only from 
tradition, to make allowance for their eredu- 


| lity, and impartially to weigh the evidence 
&e., Mr. C, collects the testimony of | 


which they produce. Moses is not answera- 
ble for the fondness which they discovered for 
the marvellous; nor for the fables which tra- 
dition blended with his history. Neither ig 
their account of that which they saw, to be 
rejected for the easy credit which they gave 
to that which they only heard, and heard 
from disputable authority. While the facts 
of the Mosaic history are confirmed, his su- 
perior past and consequently credibility, 
is established. 

Among the moderns, Bisselius in his trea- 
tise on ilfustrious ruins, and a reat number 
of travellers, have described this singular 
lake. Maundrell, Volney, Pococke, Shaw, 
and other men of eminence, have commu- 
nicated to the public the result of their 
observations. 

Alexander Trallianus mentions an heathen 
form of exorcism, that confirms the scripture 
representation of the calamity which overtook 
Lot's wife. It runs thus—** In the name of, 
“ God, who turned Lot's wife into a pillar of 


salt.” 


This is succeeded by a consideration of 
the evidences remaining on the spot; and 
the subject is improved by two inferential 
observations. 1. Judgments delayed will 
yet eventually be executed. 2. Secu- 
rity, in every situation, belongs to the 
friends of God. 

To each lecture is annexed, in the form 
of notes, various authorities, on which 
the preacher had founded those represen- 
tations which he offered in his discourse. 
In this he has followed the example of 
Grotius, and a better he could not have 
chosen. We have already given it as our 
opinion that these might have been augs 
mented, but that does not diminish the 
usetulness of what Mr. C. has collected. 
The volume is respectably executed ; it is 
hononred with a handsome list of sub- 
scribers, and we ate glad that the efforg 
has met with so much patronage and exe 
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cited so much attention. It may safely 
be put into the hands of the young, and 
this, we incline to think, will be found 
its merit ; but it contains many things 
well deserving also the attention of those 
who are farther advanced 1n life, and 
who wish to be informed on_ subjects 
cjosely allied to theology, and yet per- 
haps bardly allowed by some to be strictly 
theological. 

These lectures were composed for the 
use of the author's own congregation, and 
were delivered in his own pulpit [at 
Peckham]. They were afterwards deli- 
vered during two winters in London, in 
monthly lectures: and Mr.C. has yielded 
to the “‘ importunity” of friends, in com- 
mitting them to the press. 

“Zhe subjects treated on are: 1. The 
necessity of a divine revelation. 2. The 
Mosaic account of the creation, compared 
with the accounts of several ancient na- 
tions. 3. The deluge. 4. Babel, the 
confusion of tongues, and dispersion of 
mankind. 5. The destruction of Sodom, 
&c. 6. The history of Joseph. 7. Scrip- 
tural] representation of the nature and des- 
tination of man. 8. Slavery of Israel in 
Egypt, and deliverance from thence. 
Q. Israel in the wilderness, and the esta- 
blishment of that people in Canaan. 
10. Government of the Jews, to the 
time of Solomon’s temple. 11. Capti- 
vities of Israel and Judah. 11. History 
of Jesus Christ. 13. Character of the 
writers of the Old and New Testaments. 
14. Analogy between the religion of na- 
ture and that of the Bible, shewing that 
the same obscurity which overshadows 
revelation, equally overspreads nature and 
Providence. 

View of the Mineralogy, Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Fisheries, of the Island 
of Arran, with Notices of Antiquities, 
and Suggestions for improving the Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries of the Highlands and Isles 
of Scotland, by the Rev. James Headrick. 
pp: 395. Price 10s. 6d, Constable and 
Co. Edinburgh : Murray, London, 1807. 


TopoGRapHicat researches have been 
often undertaken to settle questions of 
antiquary lore ; to ascertain on what par- 
ticular spot some famous battle was 
fought, or on what inch of ground the 

+ conqueror received the homage ot those 
“who had submitted>to his arms, We 


shal not be misunderstood, as intending 
any reflection on such investigations ; but 
we do not hesitate in giving a preference 
to topographical researches which have 
for their object the advantage of the 
living over those which contemplate 
merely the honour of the dead. Science 
is never better employed than when en- 
deavouring to augment the comforts of 
life, the products of the earth, the wealth 
of those who own the property of the 
soil: and in pointing out as well what is 
valuable, as the best means of rendering 
such value available to its proprietors, 
We are, therefore, gratified, when an in- 
stance of the attention of science to the 
productions of nature, and of the actual 
inspection of a well-informed eye, comes 
under our cognizance. In many parts of 
the continent, the science of mineralogy 
is cultivated with great zeal and success : 
regular courses of instruction are insti- 
tuted in its favour, and those who engage 
in it as a profession for life, have a variety 
of advantages in pursuit of it, which 
are with difficulty obtained among our- 
selves. Nothing but experience can be 
effectual in this study: no schemes, or 
systems, can be perfected in the closet. 
Study and reflection may, indeed, contri- 
bute arrangement and symmetry, they may 
mature crude ideas, or dismiss them, but 
observation is the life of the science, and 
skill is the result of practice and ocular 
inspection. We do not know that our 
professional men are inferior to those of 
the continent in point of operation, but, 
we believe, they are not equally forward 
in point of regularity, and system: they 
have not reduced their discoveries and 
their opinions to the same order, nor is 
the grammar of the science so familiarly 
understood among them. But, when a 
sufficient number of works describing 
places and objects which may be examin- 
ed by the inquisitive, have been circulated 
among us, when those who incline to 
this study may have recourse to docu- 
ments which instruct them in the opi- 
nions of others, then we may justly hope, 
that, as Britons rarely do things by halves, 
our island may take its due station in 
this branch of knowledge, and be admit- 
ted to due honours among the eminent 
mineralogists of foreign parts, 

To this Mr. Headrick has contributed 
no contemptible effort. He das examin- 
ed the island of Arran with scrupulous 
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attention, he has noticed a variety of facts 
presented by nature to the observation of 
the skilful, and he has composed a volume 
interesting by its contents, especially to 
the owners of those estates and proper- 
ties into which the island is divided. 

We could be glad if our limits allowed 
us to enter at length into the considera- 
tion of some of Mr. H.'s discoveries, but 


_it so happens, that we are obliged to treat 


the subject in a cursory manner. We 
are not ourselves, bigotted Neptunians or 
Vulcanians: we perceive difficulties 
whichever theory be adopted: and pro- 
vided the earth be but stable under us, we 
are not anxiously jealous for the dignity 


of the trident-wielding power, or for the 


honour of the hammer-working deity. 


Mr. H. very properly begins with en- 
quiring into the origin and meaning of the 
name of this island, its political and ec- 
clesiastical state, its population, and his- 
tory. But his chief attention is directed 


. to its soils and minerals; which he de- 


scribes with great precision. For this 
purpose, he appears to have visited every 
glen, fell, promontory, rock, ang dis- 
trict: and the strata, with other peculia- 


rities, which he found, he states with per-. 


spicuity and intelligence. He then introduces 
some general remarks on the component 
parts of the mountains, describes the state 
of property, agriculture, its implements, 
stock, &c. ; the manufactories of the is- 


_Jand, and the fisheries. The whole con- 


cludes with a word in favour of Ossian’s 
Poems. 

The history of Arran is closely connect- 
ed with that of the other islands, and part 
of the main land, of Scotland: in another 
article of this number, the reader has seen 
a few hints in reference to this suhject ; we 


' shall now present a better sketch in the 
~ words of our author. 


To me it appears that the Picts were not 
a distinct people from the Gaél ; but tribes 
which lay contiguous to the Roman stations. 
The practice of tattooing and painting their 
bodies, is common to all rude nations; and 
the Roman writers uniformly distinguish the 
inhabitants of Britain by the appellation of 
picti Britanni, As far as their conquests ex- 
tended, they laboured to discourage this prac- 
tice, and to introduce the Roman dress, man- 
ners, and arts. This occasioned a new 
distinction between the picti and non picli 
Britanni. The picti was used as a term of 
reproach, denoting barbarism, aud inciviliza- 
tion. But what passed as a term of the 


highest contempt among the tribes which had 
submitted to the Roman yoke, was assumed 
as a title of honour, denoting national inde- 
endency, and adherence to ancieut usages, 
F the tribes which continued to resist the 
Roman power. It is certain that no tribes in 
Britain assumed the name of Picts, until 
the Roman conquests met with an effectual 
resistance in the north; though it is equally 
certain that all the peaple indulged themselves 
in this practice, before the arrival of theRomans 
In the vulgar dialect of Scotland, pic denotes 
paint; and peckt, or pechted, denotes a 
thing painted at this day. These words are 
evidently derived from the Latin. 

After the Romans got possession of a great 
part of the low country of Scotland, they 
called the wx which still continued to 
resist them Caledonii This is, evidently, 
a Latin termination clapped to a word still 
used in the Highlands—Gaél-dun—which 
denotes the Gast of the mountains, when 
distinguished from the Gaél of the. vallies ; 
or, as the distinction has been long known an 
Scotland, between Highlanders and Lowland- 
ers. The letter G in Gaélic is pronounced so 
like C or K, that the Roman spelling can 
be easily accounted for. 

‘Within my own remembrance, the Gaélic 
language extended, in many places, far be- 
yond the barrier of the Grampians. Now, 
it is not used nor understvod on this side of 
the Grampians ; and in ali points where im- 
provements have penetrated these mountains, 
the Gaélic has ceased to be known. 

From Dr Barry’s history of the Orkneys, 
we learn, that Harold Harfager, king of Nor- 
way, A.D. 870, attacked the Shetland and 
Orkney islands with a powerful fleet and 
army. That he utterly extirpated the Peti 
and Papz, whoseem to have been Picts, and 
their priests, who then inhabited these is- 
lands, and planted them with Norwegian 
colonies, e then advanced against the 
Hebude sor Hebrides, all of which he sub- 
dued, including the isle of Mann: but docs 
not seem to have extirpated the inhabitants. 

Our historians add, that in the treaty by 
which the King of Scots ceded ihese posses- 
sions, Harold inserted a clause, that. he 
should have all that could be surrounded by 
boats. Taking advantage of this clause, lie 
caused himself to be carried in a boat, with 
great pomp, across the narrow isthmus called 
Tarbet, by which he claimed the peninsula 
of Kintyre apart of the ceded territory.» 

In g20, he conferred the government of 
all his conquests on Sigurd the elder, whom 
he created Karl, or Earl, of Orkney. 

This constituted a sovercignty ‘to all prac- 
tical purposes independent, and rather the 
ally, than the vassal, of Norway, or afters 
wards of Denmark. At its greatest exaltation, 


the Earls of Orkney possessed the Shetland 
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and Orkney isles ; the three northern coun- 
ties of Scotland; all the Hebude, includ- 
ing the isle of Mann ; with several territories 
on the west of Inverness and Argyleshires. 
At the same time, they possessed extensive 
territories in Ireland. When this sovereignty 
was united under an enterprizing leader, it 
was very formidable to the south of Europe. 
Their undisputed naval superiority, joined to 
the desperate valour of the people, at a time 
when success in fighting depended more en 
individual skill and courage, than on the 
scientific tactics of their leaders, made. the 
est monarchs tremble on their thrones. 
hese islands were the rendezvous of all those 
pyratical expeditions, which, during several 
centuries, infested the south of Europe. 
They also furnished abundance of recruits for 
every daring enterprize. The alliance of the 
Far of Orkney was eagerly courted by the 
reatest sovereigns, and their forbearance 
ibed by the most munificent presents. 

But this sovereignty contained within itself 
‘the seeds of its dissolution. Males succeeded 
“gn capita; and when there was more than one 

son, their strength was wasted in contests, 
often bloody, about the division of the inhe- 
ritance. Even females, or their husbands 
and children, were considered as having an 

ual right of succession with their brothers. 
When t e inheritance terminated in females, 
their husbands transmitted to their children 
a tual dismemberment of the sovereignty, 
which could not be resumed by the chief of 
the family, until the race of the former be- 
came extinct. 

The Hebude were finally dismeuibered from 
the earldom of Orkney, in consequence of a 
division of the territories among three females. 
The one who received the Hebuda as her 
portion, married a Scottish nobleman ; and 
though her successors acknowledged a nomi- 
nal subjection to the king of Norway, they 
were more immediately connected with, and 
owned subjection to, the king of Scots, for 
their possessions on the mainland. 

In the thirteenth century, Alexander ITI, 
king of Scotland, claimed ihe Hebrides as an 
ancient appanage of his crown, which had 
been wrested from his predecessors by naval 

wer. This produced a war between him 
and Haco, or Hacon 1V. king of Norway. 
Haco assembled his forces in the island of 
Arran, 1256; from whence, debarking on 
the opposite coast of Ayrshire, ue laid waste 
the country with fire and sword, while his 
flect advanced along the Frith of Clyde to 
Largs. Alexander met his forces, encaumber- 
ed with spoil, near Kilburniein Ayrshire, endea- 
youring to retreat on board their ships. He 
pursued them, with great slaughier, to Largs. 
Torfaus, who accompanied Haco in this ex- 

diiion, claims the victory to his owi party. 
Bat the testimony of the Scottish 
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is confirmed by the event. Haco, with the 
shattered remains of his forces, returned to 
Kirkwall in Orkney, where he died of a bro- 
ken heart. His successor Magnus V, _per- 
ceiving his inability to defend these islands 
against the enterprize of Alexander, ceded 
them by treaty, in 1266, on condition of his 
saying the annual sum of one hundred marks. 
This is what our historians call the «* Annual 
of Norway,” which, though often claimed, 
seems to have been paid very irregularly, if 
paid at all. 

Thus, these islands, after having been from 
870 to 1206, disjoined, were reunited to the 
crown of Scotland. But their subjection was 
rather nominal than real ; for their chiefs, 
who acquired the title of lords of the isles, 
acted rather as independent sovereigns than as 
vassals or subjects. 

In progress of time, the lords of the isles 
came to be distinguished by the cognomen of 
Macdonnel. ‘They often made war upon the 
kings of Scotland, and treaties ofalliance with 
their enemies. When Edward 1. of England 
advanced his claim to the throne of Scotland, 
he found it necessary to attach the lord of the 
isles to his interests, by treaty, and by giving 
him his sister in marriage. ‘The power of 
these chieftains became less formidable, after 
they were stripped of the earldom of Ross, 
and other ample possessions on the mainland. 
But the islands were not reduced under com- 
plete obedience to the Scottish crown, unul 
James V, made a progress through them. 

This History sutticiently accounts for 
the rude state of this country, till lately : 
may the efforts made and making for its 
improvement be crowned with success ! 
We cannot follow this writer through his 
account of the soil, and minerals of this 
island: it is interesting tothe parties on the 
spot. We learn that there are signs of 
copper, iron, lead, slate, caal, and also of 
that indispensable requisite in making chi- 
na, the petunse of the Chinese, with plen- 
ty of clay for more ignoble manufactures, 
Mr. H. finds sundry monuments, which 
he attributes to the druids with great plaus 
sibility : they being circular, and composed 
of obelisks, ‘* or standing stones.” There 
are also numerous heaps of stones, or 
small Cairns, scattered here and there, 
which may have been collected to comme- 
morate the dead.” But the most con- 
siderable of these monuments is that 
described, . 147, &c. 

On the bank above this river, in the lower 
part of Margreeach farm, there is a grave such 
as Ossian describes to be the grave of a hero, 
and reputed here to be the grave ofa giant. Of 
this giant many stories are told, which are 
evidenils fabulous ; and he js thought to have 
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lived in the times of Fioun, when most people 
were giants. 

The grave is marked by two large stones, 
standing perpendicular, the one at the head, 
and the other at the feet, their distance froin 
east to west being about thirty feet. The 
sides are also marked by smaller flags, very 
neatly fastened in the earth, their tops point- 
ing outwardly on each side, and forming the 
surface of the grave into a parallelogramic 
area. 

A much smaller grave, a little below, and 
marked precisely in the same way, though 
sufficient to hold a very tail man (as we 
modern pigmies estimate human dimensions), 
is reputed to be the grave of the giant's dog. 

The people talked of aman who dug into 
the giant’s grave, and got out amarrow-bone, 
into the hollow of which he could thrust 
down his foot and leg, as if into a boot, But 
fearing some judgement might come upon 
him for disturbing the ashes of the dead, they 
say he replaced the bone where he found it, 
and restored the grave to its original state, 

I have seeu many graves, in various parts of 
the Highlands, of extraordinary dimensions, 
and reputed to be the graves of giants of the 
Fingalian zra. They always had smaller graves 
at the feet, reputed to contain the hero's dog. 
It would surely be easy todig into such graves, 
and ascertain whether they contain bones of 
more than ordinary size. 

The only case where I ever could obtain 
eredible information of this being attempted, 
was with respect to the grave of one of the 
Fingalian heroes, on the sea-beach, at the 
botton of Glenelg. This chief of Skye, in 
crossing the strait to join Fioun in a warlike 
expedition, is said to have been drowned, 
and his body buried where it was cast on 
shore. ‘The worthy and respectable minister 
of Glenelg, who showed me this grave, assur- 
ed me, qa the gentlemen there, of whoin 
he was one, employed some of the volunteers, 
soon after last war commenced, to dig into 
this grave, which they found constructed in- 
ternally with great art, and penetrable with 
much difficulty. After much labour, they 
at last got out a jaw-bone, which, having its 

ivots applied ules the ears of a gentleman, 

y far the largest man then present, hung 
down upon his breast, and turned clean over 
his head. A vjolent thunder storm having en- 
sued, raised much alarm among the people ; 
and they were glad to replace the bone, and 
restore the grave to the condition in which 
found it. 

Our author describes the cock coal, ‘as 
being esteemed pure carbon, and capable 
of producing a most intense heat,—with 
iron stone, which seems inexhaustible, 
and of excellent quality, beside it, with 
ether advantages, but neglected. He also 
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supposes that he has detected ane of the 
states preparatory to the formation of coal, 
We shall give this in his own words : 


South from the inn of Whiting Bay, a 
bank is exposed by the river, which had 
evidently been formed by depositions from 
the river; though it has now cut a lower 
channel than that which it occupied whea 
the materials of this bank were deposited. 

The first and lowest stratum of this bank, 
and which forms the channel of the burn, is 
a verv weak species of clay marl, of a brown- 
ish colour, and mixed with rounded stones. 
2. Strata of rounded stones and sand, concret- 
ed, in many parts, apparently by the infiltra~ 
tion of iron and clay, so as to form a sort of 
pudding and sand stone. 3. A stratum of 
moss about two feet in thickness. 4. Con- 
creted sand and gravel as before. 5. A stra 
tum of moss. 6. Conereted sand and gravel. 
7. Different strata of loose sand and gravel up 
to the superficial soil, which is of various 
depth, and composed of a mixture of sand 
and vegetable mould. 

The moss is arranged in thin lamine : con- 
tains many fragments of wood, and vegetable 
impressions ; and can hardly be distinguished 
from a species of coal schistus, or blaés. It 
also throws out a copious efflorescence of alum 
and of sulphate of magnesia. 

May not this help to Hlustrate the origin of 
coal, aud what are usually called the coal. 
metals? In some parts of the north High- 
lands, I observed mosses of considerable thick- 
ness, over which a great depth of sand had 
been thrown, either by the wind, or washed 
down by rills of water. In some parts, this 
sand was concreting into strata of sandstone ; 
while the moss below, in its progress of con- 
solidation, had shrunk, leaving cracks, which 
divided it into rhomboidal pieces, with smooth 
surfaces, every way resemblin what i3 com- 
mouly called cubical coal, Were a sufficient 
depth of sand thrown oyer such mosses, I 
doubt not but the one would gradually con- 
solidate into sandstone, the other into coal, 


Under another head he says, 

Next in order I would have placed the 
white, grey, yellow, blue, and other sand- 
stone strata which usually cover coal ; toge- 
ther with the goal itself, blaes, bituminated 
ironstone, and all the strata usually deno- 
minated coal metals. ‘These must have 
been formed after the earth’s surface! had 
been amply cloathed with woods and after 
large accumulations of mosses had vegetated, 
There iseyery reason to believe that peat-mosg 
and wood are the chief materials from which 
coal was farmed. Wood, and what has the 
appearance of compressed moss, is often found 
in coal. The strata which cover it are usual- 
with petrified wood; and 

e blaes, which is only coal with too greata 
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proportioy of earth in its composition, often 
comtains not only numerous marine plants 
and shells, but also various impressions of 
land vegetables. ‘ 

In different places he starts many objec-' 
tions against the hypothesis of the ‘* fiery 
philosophers.”~—-Some of his observations 
merit notice, 

After describing the appearances of the 
strata on this island, the numerous veins 
which take their courses along, or athwart, 
the principal layers, &c., Mr. H. intro- 
duces a scientific description of the strata, 

‘by the late Dr. Walker. By this we are 
enabled to refer the subjects to their cor- 

rect order and place, in scientific arrange- 
ment, 

_ Weare pleased with Mr. H.’s “ un- 
fashionable, and unphilosophical, recourse 
to the Bible,’ on the subject of geology : 

- Tcannot help flattering myself, says he, that 

-the'account which Moses gives of the construc- 
tion of our globe, is, with one postulatum, 
more consistent with phenomena, than any 
other that has yet been advanced. 

The postulatum is, that what hecalls days, 
are not meant to signify days according to our 
acceptation of the word, but periods, of a very 


"Jong, but uncertain duration. ‘This opinion 
thas been maintained by Divines of the highest’ 


‘eminence ; and even those who understand 


the word in its common accepiation, must 
“allow, on their own ag that the con- 


struction of the world, or bringing it into the 

state in which we now see it, was not insian- 
“tancous, but progressive. 

Our author might have seen this matter 

_ Clearly stated in SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRAT- 

. ED, where the writer conceives that what 


-. is called a day, is in fact one rotation of 


the globe ; but whether that was perform- 


-.edinthe same time as at present, cannot 


-dbe inferred from the account of Moses. As 
a philosopher, Mr. H. restricts the opera- 
tions of the creation tothe surface of our 
globe, and does not think (with some who 
affect to honour the words of scripture) 
that the Sun was formed, on the third 

' day, but that “ the mass of vapours were 
so far depurated, that the rays of light 
‘could penetrate, exhibiting a sort of twi- 
Fight.” 

The state of property in this island, 


_ naturally engages Mr. H.'s attention. The 


mode of occupancy appears to be adapted 
only to the original state of society, ‘each 
farm constitutes a sociefas arandi, or town- 
ship, where a number of families, 15 to 
20, divide the narrow stripes of land 
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among them, in rotation. The disadyan- 
tages of this‘ intercommunity are’ very 
striking. 
Implements of Husbandry are mostly made 
and repaired by the farmers themselves , and 
the improvident destruction of the woods 
which formerly abounded in this island, is 
now the source of great hardships to the peo- 
ple. In order to get a few sticks fora plough, 
oracar, &c. four men must set off in a boat to 
Ayr or Argyleshire, when they hear that 
woods are cutting. There they are often de- 
tained a shilelcniahe, and expend much 
more than the value of their sticks, beside 


_their loss of time. 


The horses of Arran have many valuable 
qualities, but the breed is capable of im- 
provement. Those imported from Ar- 
gyleshire, seem to have some of the Isle 
of Mull blood in them, derived from 
horses rescued from the wreck of the 
Spanish Armada. 

The roes which formerly abounded in 
this island are now wholly extinct. The 
red deer is nearly extirpated: as are the 


-wild goats. 


Among the feathered tribes, the caperkailzie 
formerly abounded, but seems now to be ex- 
tirpated. The-black-cock and grouse swarin 
‘in’ the most unbounded profusion; and | 
suspect their farther multiplication is prevent- 
ed, by not having a sufficient proportion 
apnually destroyed. Among these a few quails 
On the granite mountains, the ptar- 
migan has-chosen his residence. This bird 
séems to be the most extraordinary of any in 
existence. He is so much in love with cold, 
that he never descends from his aérial regions, 
even when the mountains are clothed with 
snow. During winter he is said to become 
as white as thesnow. But I cannot conecive 
the possibility of an animal existing in such a 
situation, where he can get nothing but snow 
on which to feed and repose ; and is unfur- 
nished with instruments by which he may 
dig through the,snow, so as to get at the her- 
bage below. I am rather inclined to think, 
(notwithstanding numerous testimonies to 
the contrary), that he must creep into a chink 
of the rocks, and there remain torpid, until 
the warmth of spring has dissolved the snows. 

* Serpents abound in Arran, and are thought 
to have multiplied since the birds of prey 
have been nearly extirpated. A species of 
hawk was described to me which preferred 
serpents to every other food. His method 
was, to seize the serpent by the tail, and 
carry him high in the air, swinging him so 
that he could not turn to bite; and, having 
dropped him upon a rock or stone, the serpent 
was so much stunned, that the hawk could 
descend and devour him in safety. : 
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The serpents sometimes kill sheep, and 
convey to cows and horses, and even to men, 
a temporary lameness. The largest I saw 
were about three feet in length ; but was iold 
that many of them exceed four. I observed 
three species, clearly distinguished by their 
colour and spots. 

There are many other valuable remarks 
and hints well deserving notice, scattered 
in various parts of the volume : it is not 
only interesting to the proprietors of lands 
in the island of Arran, and in the adjacent 
islands so far as they resemble it, but, 
mountainous districts in other parts of 
the kingdom may derive information from 
it, and it may be of use, by exciting a 
spirit of observation, and, what is equally 
wanted, of communication, also. 


A Collection of Rules and Standing Orders 
of the House of Commons, relative to the 
application for Private Bills, &c. with the 
additional Orders resyecting Ireland, com- 
pleted to the end of the Session, 14 August 
1807. 4to. pp. 42. Price 3s. Payne, &e. 
London 1807. 

A very useful compendium. It does not, 
indeed, at first sight, promise much as an 
entertaining subject for review, yet if we 


consider it attentively, we shall find that: 


considerable importance attaches to it. 
The necessity of order is well known and 
acknowledged among usin all our con- 
cerns , and the evils attending the passing 
of legislative acts too suddenly, as ly 
acclamation, for instance, have been suth- 
ciently felt by our Gallic neighbours, and 
by Europe at large. To guard against 
being surprized, is an indispensable duty 
ofa legislative body : to give proper instruc- 
tions to suitors and applicants, that they 
may not lose their time, labour and ex- 
pence, or exhaust their patience, through 
soliciting what cannot be granted, or in a 
manner which would defeat its own pur- 
poses, is equally incumbent on a popular 
representation. The rules before us are 
the result of experience ; and are intend 

ed both as guards and guides to those who 
have occasion to conduct bills of a private 
nature through the Honse of Commons 
They stipulate, expressly, that due pus 

licity be given to every vill which atkect, 

acig!bourhood ; so that, however grea! 
the desire of an individual may be to im. 
prove hisestate, he may not, in so doing. 
transgress the rules of equity to the injury 

Vou. UL, [Lit Pan, Vet, 1807.) 


Orders of the House of Commons, 
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of the poorest cottager, to whom his ac- 
customed rights on common lands, or free 
passage over customary ways, isa birth- 
right, perhaps, of infinitely greater mo- 
ment than many of bis most valued en- 
joyments to his more powerful neighbour, 

The orders refer to private bills, gene- 
rally ; to those for inclosing, draining and 
improving lauds; to turnpike roads, navi- 
gable canals, aqueducts and bridges; to 
the recovery of small debts; paving, let- 
ters patent, &c. &c. 

To this edition useful marginal notes are 
added ; which cannot but prove services 
able to those who have occasion to consult 
the work : which in truth ought to lie on 
the table of every solicitor in the kingdom, 
in order that when he has occasion to at- 
tend the progress of a bill of a privaic 
nature through the House of Commens 
he may know how to conduct himself 
with propriety and credit, as well as with 
advantage to his principal, These regula- 
tions also will be useful to merchants, and 
agents, nor arethey wholly without interest 
to the country gentleman, who may discern 
in them the etfiect of British freedom, and 
something of that responsibility which be- 
comes a representative body to its consti+ 
tuents. 

It may be of consequence to some of our 
readers to observe, that every turnpike 
bill must now be accompanied by a map, 
shewing the intended course of the road ; 
so that any change in its direction may be 
readily discovered : also by listsof those per- 
sons who give their voices for it, and of 
those who vote against it. 

That we may not dismiss this very 
useful article, in a manner wholly dry, we 
shall take the opportunity of adducing some 
of those circu:nstances which confer in- 
creasing importance on those Standing or- 
ders especially which are of a recent date, 

When the numer of Inclosure bilis, 
for instance, was only two in a whole 
reign, as in that of Queea Anne, there 
could ve little uecasion for a digest of re- 
ulations to be observed concerning them; 
bat the immense increase of similar 
hills, lately, has rendered settled rules in- 
dispensable, 

The first act for the inclosure of lands, 
iceording to the modern system, was 

hat of Ropley in the county of South- 
mpton 1709-10; the second was that 


of Throncarton or Farrington in the coua. 
ty of Gloucester. ‘Lhe advantages aitends 
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ing these bills, or the inducements to ap- 
ply for others, were slowly experienced. 
n the reign of George I. there were 16 
acts of a like nature; somewhat more 
than two each session: the same conti- 
nued to be the average of the early part 
of the reign of George II ; but, after the. 
year 1750, the number greatly increased, 
till at length it amounted in 1758 to 24, 
of 1759 to 30: the whole number passed 
in this reign being 226. In many sessions 
in the present reign, the number has 
been from 60 to 79, and in 1777 it was 
no less than 99—so that, to the year 1796 
not fewer than 1,532 of such bills had re- 
ceived the sanction of the legislature. 
Since that year the average has not dimi- 
nished. ‘The increase of cultivated lands 
is, in fact, evident to the eye, through- 
out the kingdom ; and whether it has, or 
has not kept pace with the increase of 
population, it certainly is one of those 
means of supply which sound policy will 
encourage with great readiness and atten- 
tion. We cannotstate correctly the num- 
ber of acres laid down to tillage, nor 
for our present observations is it perhaps 
necessary ; but the best estimate which 
could be formed in 1796, made them little 
short of 3,000,000 of acres! principally, 
as might be expected, in the wilder parts 
of the country: for Middlesex has had 
only 5 bills, while Lincoln bas had 172, 
and Yorkshire 315. On the whole, we 
cannot estimate the quantity of land brought 
under the plough during the Jast hundred 
ts, at so little as 5,000,000 of acres. 
hat an accession of strength, comfort 
‘and prosperity to our country ! 

This, however, forms only one branch 
of those augmentations with which this 
country has been favoured during the lat- 
ter part of the last century : we expect to 
be able to shew in the course of those Gr- 
Statistics ofthe Britisn Empire 
which will in future, forma part ofour work, 
that in very many other branches intimate- 
ed connected with the public welfare, im- 
mense improvements have been made, and 
the basis of national prosperity for ages 
to come, is laid, we trust immoveably. 

The internal wealth and strength of 
this kingdom is tts real wealth and strength, 
it is exposed to fewer accidents by many 
then coloney labours of whatever descrip- 
tion., They may be valuable, and impor- 
tant, but true value and importance must 

‘be sought ai home. 
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Observations on the excessive Indulgence of 

Children, particularly intended to show its 
‘injurious I:ffects on their Health, and the 
Difficulties it occasions in their Treatment 
during Sickness. By James Parkinson, 
Hoxton, 8vo., pp. 37, price 1s. Symonds, 
London, 1807. 


The subject of this little pamphlet never 
can be ill-timed, because there is always a 
proportion of parents who do not ade- 
quately understand the duties of their sta- 
tion, or the importance of those first les- 
sons of rea/ tenderness and affection which 
they are called on to give. Not seldom 
should they inculcate on themselves the 
necessity of restraint, even of fondness; a 
strong sense of the power of example, and 
the danger of increase from small begin- 
ings. Nature has wisely placed in the pa- 
rental bosom a storge, a partiality, a sym- 
pathy, which could it be banished, ‘* chaos 
would come again.” It should be exer- 
cised, but it should not be excessive ; it 
should be active, but not arrogant. The 
reasons for this are well expressed by our 
author in an article which we shall copy, 
as a specimen of his general stile and man- 
ner, 
Nervous Affections and Madness. 

Those parents will often find themselves 
egregiously deceived, who flatter themselves 
into aconfident expectation, that the early in- 
dulgence of the humours and caprices of chil- 
dren, will not be succeeded by any injurious 
consequences ; and that, as they advance in 
years, reason will assume her empire, and 
correct every improper pray? t when 
the period arrives, at which the reasoning 
powers are, in general, strong, it will 
too frequently be found, that the. passions 
have, by long indulgence, become strength- 
ened, and are too turbulent to submit to the 
dictates of reason. 

When the child of indulgence attains this 
period, judgment ill-formed, ard exercised 
only by starts, serves merely to chequer his 
actions with inconsistency ; whilst reflection 
torments him, by shewing to him the folly 
and extravagance of past conduct, and by 
pointing out to him as his duty, the adoption 
of that path into which he is unable to enter, 
since inclination, the absolute directress of all 
his actions, leads him the contrary way. 

Accustomed to yield to no opposition, and 
taught that the business of life is not to en- 
dure, but only to enjoy, he is but little able 
to brook those rubs, which, in the ordinary 


course of things, must fall to his lot. Every 
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circumstance which tends in the least to di- 
minish the consequence he assumes, is felt 
most poignantly, and, from this principle, 
even the successes of those around him yield 
him pain. 

When he mixes with the world, he is sure 
to find those of a similar disposition with his 
own, who will be ready to harass and thwart 
him atevery turn; whilst others, who know 
the facility of overreaching one who is full of 
confidence in his own judgment, but who, at 
the same time, bends like a reed before the 
breath of adulation, will not scruple to ac- 
commodate themselves to his humours, the 
more easily to cajole him, and to render him 
their dupe. 

It having been hitherto the employment 
of those around him to shield him trom the 
mortification of disappointment, by procuring 
the exact correspondence of events with his 
wishes, he comes into a tricking world, with 
a dangerous confidence of expectation and 
hope. His mind dwells with a deceptive 
assurance of success, on the termination of 
every speculative scheme ; and failure seems, 
to him, to be impossible. Thas deceiving 
himself, he looks forward only for sunshine ; 
and makes no preparation for those storms, 
against which, those blest with more caution 
carefully guard. When disappointment does 
break upon him, every thing conspires to ren- 
der his distresses most pungent and intolera- 
ble. His sphere of dominion, as it were, is 
contracted. As his expectation of increased 
superiority has been indulged, the dread of 
humiliating depression is augmented. The 
suffering mind soon marks its influence on the 
whole nervous system : his nights are passed, 
almost without sleep ; his appetite, and con- 
sequently his strength, soon fail him ; and 
not only is the stomach impaired, but the 
bowels also become disordered. Frequent 
head-ach, tremors, palpitations of the heart, 
and dejection of spirits soon follow ; until his 
mind, morbidly writable, is constantly tor- 
mented with imaginary evils, Every action 
of those he made feel his superiority, whilst 

sperity bewildered him, seems now to be 
intended for retaliation : aad even the mani- 
festations of compassion are regarded by him 
as the most cruel of all insults. ‘Thus sufter- 
ing under an accumulation of real and fancied 
ills, his misery becomes so great and insup- 
portable, that sullen or furious insanity, or 
dreadful suicide, may soon be expected to suc- 
ceed. 

The diseases particularly incident to 
childhood are mentioned in their order ; 
and we speak from experience, when we 
heartily coincide with Mr. P. in lamenting 
the evils which arise from undue indul- 
gence of children, in the earliest period 
of their lives, Education, properly speak- 


ing, cannot begin. too soon. This pam- 
phlet forms part of Mr. P.’s volume of 
Medical Admonitions to Families, the new 
edition of which is the subject of the fol- 
lowing article. 


Medical Admonitions to Families, respect- 
ing the Preservation of Healih, and the 
Treatment of the Sick, also a Table of 
Symptoms, &c. By James Parkinson, 
Hoxton. Fifth edition, 8yvo., pp. 503. 
Price 10s. Symonds, London, 1807. 


This being the fifth edition of this work, 
we can do no more than register it, for 
the information of such persons as desire 
to possess a work, easily to be understood, 
on the subject of those diseases to which 
the human frame is in general liable. The 
volume is intended for popular use, and 
contains instructions of such kinds as are 
proper for mothers, and heads of fami- 
lies, to be acquainted witli. No profes- 
sional man will be satisfied with the table 
of symptoms, with which the work opens; 
yet, had it been enlarged, no good pur- 
pose, possibly, might have been answered. 
It is not intended for a disciple of Hip- 
pocrates, or a reader of Lommius. Cau- 
tions to be observed in avoiding diseases, 
are perhaps more useful to the public than 
temedies intended for their cure. This 
will be found the chief merit of the work ; 


and this commendation is not, in our opi- - 


vion, of a trifling nature or importance. 


A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the 
Magdalen Hospital, &c. on Thursday 
April 23, 1807. By Thomas Lewis 
O'Beirne, D. D. Lord Bishop of Meath. 
8vo. pp. 29. price 2s. Hatchard, Lon- 
don. 1807. 

Instead of spending the whole time 
allottedto such exercises as that which dis- 
\inguished the present occasion, in panegy- 
ric and unqualified applause, as is the 
custom with too mavy preachers; his Lord- 
ship delivers a discourse containing many 
important traths, on the necessity and 
duty of educating children ‘* in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” The 
subject is truly important, and the divi- 
sion of it, into instruction and example, 
is well calculated to impress an auditory, 
The following extracts will speak fo. 
themselves, 
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Yon are a father, and you admonish your 
sons to love and fear God: But when do 
they see you bend your own knee in prayer to 
God? Amidst all the occupations to which 
they see you devote all your time, and all 
your attention, what hour do you set apart 
with them for Christian improvement? In 
ayhat manner do they sce you observe the sab- 
bath, or attend to the public service, and the 
ordivances of the religion in which you pro- 
fess to bring them up? When you tell them 
they must not swear, do you profane the 
name of God, in their hearing, by ceaseless 
repetitions of oaths and imprecations?) When 
you exhort them to adhere inviolably to truth, 
to honour, and to equity, do they detect you 
in daily falsehoods, and in repeated acts of 
injustice, dishonesty, and dishonour ? When 
you exhort them to sobriety, do yon exhibit 
yourself to them enflamed with liquor? And 
when you inculcate domestic harmony and 
Jove to each other, do you fill the paternal 
roof with ceaseless altercation and contention, 
and give way to daily transports of passion 
and rage ? 

You are a mother, and you exhort your 
daughter to preserve her character spotless, 
and her reputation pure and unsullied ; yet, 
in her presence, or under her observation, 
which vou cannot elude, you encourage every 
advance from the frivolous and the volatile, 
the licentious and the profligate. Yoy ex- 
hort her to cultivate the dispositions and the 
habits that will give her a taste for domestic 
enjoyments, and qualify her for matron du- 
ties ; yet she sees you devote all your days 
to vain, trifling, and idle pursuits. Not con- 
tent with running the weekly round of dissi- 
pation, and toiling from uight to night in 

sursuit of pleasure and amusement, you lead 
te by the hand to witness and to be habi- 
tuated to a contempt not only of God's ordi- 
nances, but of the laws, the customs, the 
habits, and the feelings of the country to 
which she belongs, and to exhibit herself at 
the Sunday concert, the Sunday gaming ta- 
ble, and all those other violations of the sab- 
bath, which it seems to be considered as a 
kind of distinction among so many females of 
“high rank and station in this day, to display 
to an indignant public: And while you give 
her lessons of modesty, and of chasteness of 
appearance and deportment, you adopt, and 
teach her to adopt the fashions, and the dress 
of these women, whom the convulsions of a 
neighbouring nation bave thrown up on the 
surface of their society from the very lowest 
sinks -of their population, and placed in si- 
tuations to force into general adoption the 
depraved taste of that refuse of the sex, who 
shamelessly expose, in order to make a traflic 
of, their persons. 

With such-contradictions between parental 

jusirection, acd parenial example,—Iicaring 


Corinna, or Italy. 
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nothing taught but virtue, and seeing no- 
thing practised but vice, what are we to ex- 
pect from the rising generation? Which is 
ikely to mase the most lasting and effective 
impression, the precepts that lecture, or the 
examples that seduce ? 


I need not remind you what a contrast we 
have had, at all times, to offer in the cha- 
racter of our women, to those of that coun- 
try from whence the tide of vicious manners 
has been at all times setting in upon our 
coast. But I cannot refrain from observing, 
that there is something, as it were, wnnatu- 
ral, certainly that there is every thing porteu- 
tous and alarming in our adoption of the 
manners of such a people, even in a political 
point of view. 


At what period of our history, have our 
civil liberties been in the greatest danger? 
Was it not when the licentious and dissolute 
manners of the French court came in with 
the Restoration, and the close of Charles the 
Second's reign was marked by so confirmed a 
degeneracy from the grave, decorous and re- 
ligious temper of the earlier days of the Re- 
formation, as invited the royal slave of Rome 
to corrupt our faith, that he might the more 
effectually destroy our freedom. 


These reasonings are perfectly coinci- 
dent with many which have appeared in 
the Panorama. The transition to the im- 
mediate objects of the Institution is master- 
ly: a tew sentences in the succeeding pages 
should have been changed or omitted. 

On occasions like the present, a genes 
ral statement of the affairs of the charity 
is customary ; who can tell what propor- 
tion per annum is the result of 3,775 
women, the total number admitted since 
the first institution of the charity ?—Yet 
we are happy to hear that two thirds of 
this number have been effectually re- 
claimed, 
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Corinna, or Italy. By Mad. de Stael 
Holstein. 3 vols. 12mo, Price 18s. ‘Tip- 
per, London, 1807. 


The Panorama reviews very few novels, 
having happily, or unhappily, works of 
greater estimation, if not importance, un- 
der consideration, Not that the impor- 
tance attached to novels by circumstances, 
can justly, in our opinion, be esteemed 
trivial, but, to effect any thing approach - 
ing toa reformation in this prolific branch 
of literature, is beyond our powers, or 
those of the most discerning and tho 
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tion, we should more frequently have rea- 
son to regret time lost, than to congratu- 
late ourselves on time well spent, in the 
perusal ot such works of this description, 
as the press too often palms upon the 
ublic. ‘There are vexations enough in 
the world, and in literature, without our 
increasing them by reading of novels. 

We do not know that we should have 
distinguished Corinna, had not the hero 
of it, being an Englishman, and possess- 
ing some virtues, as every hero ought, 
been sufficiently offensive to Buonaparte 
toexcite his choler against the fair au- 
thoress. In short, the Corsican is re- 
solved that Englishmen shall have no 
virtues ; and whoever so much as hints 
at the semblance of any which they pos- 
sess, must expect to meet his ire, “ red 
with uncommon wrath.” 

Mad. de Stael, on the publication of 
this work, which was speedily suppressed 
in France, was banished to her estate, 
and, we believe, continues in that con- 


therefore, will instruct whoever desires 
to acquire a knowledge on the subject, 
what Buonaparte does not like ; and those 
who incline to oppose him in every thing, 
may, if they please, take a fancy to this 
novel, in mere spite to the emperor and 
king. It is really too much that he should 
usurp the empire of taste, as well as that 
of France; and he deserves to be vexed 
(we know he is vexed with trifles) by a 
general praise of the work, which he 
certainly would feel as defiance. 

Corinna is an English lady, who prefers 
Italy to her own country, yet, in Italy, 
sets her affection on an English officer ; 
he returns her affeetion, yet marries a 
lady whom he knows to be a countrywo- 
man, and poor Corinna dies of grief. 

The merit of this performance is une- 
qual: some of the descriptions of Italian 
scenes are evidently written by one who 
has visited the places described ; but we 
do not think the authoress has conducted 
her English: manners with that correct 
perception of our national character, or 
that disc:imination of personal habits 
which will render it popular among Eri- 


A Key to the recent Conduct of the Emperor of Russia. 


tish readers. It is intended, however, as 
an honourable picture of a noble-minded | 
Briton, and it contributes to mark the | 
opinion of the continent, as to the princi- 
pal qualities of our open- hearted 
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Ecclesiastical Topography. A Collection 
of one hundred Views of Churches in the 
Environs of London, from Drawings taken 
for this Work, accompanied with Descrip- 
tions from the best Sources, both MSS, and 
printed. By 5. Woodburne. Vol. 1. 
Royal 4to. price 41. 4s. demy, @l. 12s. 6d. 
Cadell and Davies, 1807. 


We have not derived that pleasure from 
the inspection of this work which we 
had promised ourselves, as most of the 
lates are but feebly executed, and few 
ave superior merit to boast of. ‘The 
simple outlines, or nearly so, of some 
topographers have pleased us_ better, 
The annexed accounts are proofs of dili- 
gence and research, for the most part in 
the customary way. They contain some 
additional information connected with cer- 
tain churches, but on others the author 
laments the slightness of his authorities, 
and the want of those of real interest and 
importance. 

The letter press is not paged, as the 
arrangement of the subjects is thus left 
to the choice of the possessor, 


A Key to the recent Conduct of the Em- 
peror of Russia. 8vo. pp. 68, price 2s. 
Jordan and Maxwell. London, 1807. 


A favourable representation of the Em- 
peror’s views, character, and conduct, 
with regard to Great Britain, taken gene- 
rally, and a vindication of his slackening 
those ties by which Russia was bound, as 
an ally to this country. ‘The writer at- 
tributes the Emperor's coolness, partly to 
** an understanding between France and 
Russia not altogether favourable to Eng- 
land, which he found on his accession to 
the throne ; but which he dissolved so far 
as to refuse to acknowledge Buonaparte 
as an emperor.” We believe, in fact, 
the French and English parties in Russia 
are at this moment little better than fac- 
tions ; and that the Emperor is sufficiently 
perplexed to determine by which to be 
guided in important measures. Our aus 
thor affirms that the Emperor expected 
e/Jectual assistance from England, as well 
military as naval ;—that as be could not 
degrade himself by asking for subsidies, 
he desired to raise a loan of 5,000,000). 
to Le guaranteed by England : this being 
declined, though he received every pere 
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mission to raise the money on his own 
credit, he felt himself not only disap- 
pointed, but hurt ;—that ‘ the Russian 
treasury was exhausted by immoderate 
éemands made on it, and the Emperor 
was without money to procure either 
provision or warlike stores for the army. 
‘The extreme scarcity of both actually 
prevented the Russians from following up 
their successes after the battle of Eylau. 
During the battle, and two days previous 
to it, they were almost entirely without 
victuals. The conveyance of provisions 
from the interior of Russia, a measure 
which became absolutely indispensible, 
ov account of the distance, and the ex- 
treme badness of the roads, occasioned by 
the wet season, was attended with an in- 
calculable expence. One hundred weight 
of salt beef cost nearly as many ducats 
tor land carriage only from Riga to the 
army.” From the exhausted state of his 
finances, which is an infallible antidote to 
success, and from the difficulty of procur- 
ing, out of one’s own territories, money, 
which is the siuews of war, we can 
easily form an idea of the situation of 
Alexander when he made peace.” ‘Vhe 
writer says further, that ‘ Russian sub- 
jects were impressed into the British 
service ; that Russian deserters were pro- 
tected ; that Russian merchants have been 
subjected to hardships and arbitrary im- 
positions of the captors, their trade an- 
noyed, and their property unjustly de- 
tained.” Instances of this nature may 
have happened, considering the number 


of our privateers ;—but, that they have | 


been frequent, or serious, or connived at 
by government, or worthy of notice be- 


tween states, we are very backward in| 
That a war of uncommon | 


admitting, 
features should produce some irregulari- 
ties, is credible; nevertheless that should 
not be Jaid to the charge of government, 
which government does not patronize, 


but repel; and the unanthorised acts of | 
individuals cannot with justice be imputed | 


to the nation, nor ought the nation to 
sufiecr for that misconduct (if such there 
jas been) which it does not sanction. 
We believe this pamphlet to be the pro- 
duction of a Russian gentieman, who 
writes our language with uncommon 
clity for a foreigner. We attribute it to 
the same pen as favoured us, not long 
since, with an account of the Cossacks.* 


~ Vide Panorama, vol. I. p. 1205, 


stein Algedruckt. [76 


The arguments employed deserve atten- 
tion, and do credit to the abilities and 
the patriotism of the writer. 


Gifpflansen auf stein Abgedruct. Poi- 
sonous Plants engraved on Stone, with De- 
scriptions, for the Use of Physicians and 
Surgeons, &c. Number I. 4to. pp. 58, 
plates 10. Price 1 flor. Ratisbon, Key- 


ser. 


We notice this work, because we are 
desirous of recording an ingenious adapta- 
tion of a peculiar mode of taking off im- 
pressions, to purposes of science. We 
understand that in Germany, a house of 
considerable commerce in tobacco, has 
all its marks printed by this process; we 
| donbt not, for the sake of cheapness, 
| The prints differ very little from those 

which are produced from wood cuts. This 

mode of multiplying drawings is prac- 
| tised in London, under a patent, by Mr. 
| Volwheiler, who is publishing a series of 
_ fac simile designs, some of which mani- 
_ fest considerable skill. We learn, how- 
ever, that this mode of operation is liable 
to some inconveniences, as the time taken 
to finish the drawing is considerable, and 
the matter with which the design is made 
_is liable to crack and peel off, after it is 
set by from use, unless it be very cau- 
tiously treated. 

‘The work of plants, now mentioned, 
is one proof of the advantages of which 
this manner is capable. It may give a 
good hint to some British speculator. 
This number contains a concise view of 
the Linnean system, of the general phy- 
| siology of plants, especially of poisonous 
plants; with an addition, describing the 
means of detecting the presence of vi- 
tiated air. 

The plants figured are, 1. Aconitum 
napellus. 1. Anemone pratensis. 3. Cal- 
tha Palustris. 4. Delphinium staphrys- 
agria. 5. Helletorus foetidus. 6. Helle- 
Lorus niger. 7. Ranunculus flamula, 8. 
Ficaria aera and scelerata, 
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Sermons préchés dans les Eglises Fran- 
coises Protestantes de Londres. Sermons 
preached in the French Protestant Churches 
of London, by I. S. Pons. 8vo. pp. 160. 
Price 5s. Dulau and Co. London, 1807. 


Trese sermons have several recorm- 
| mendations: we have not many Frenc 
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discourses published among us: they 
were preached on particular occasions, 
mostly of a benevolent nature; they are 
coincident in principle with the orthodox 


doctrines of our church: they are not 


without that quality which the French 
distinguish by the name of Onetion ; and 
they are creditable to the abilities of the 
writer, 
The first sermon, on Hagar in the 
Desart, was preached May 22, 1805, for 
the benefit of the Westminster French 
Charity School. This institution was es- 
tablished in 1747 by subscription ; since 
when there have been received 488 chil- 
dren, It provides for 10 boys, and 10 
girls: who receive the usual education, 


The second sermon is on the subject of 
a New Heart: and was preached on the 
first Sunday in the year 1803 : — the 
third ison Filial Piety. The fourth was 
preached in favour of the society for dis- 
tributing bread, in Spitalfields; this so- 
ciety delivered, during the winter of 
1805-6, 3,389 quartern loaves, to 117 
families. The fifth is on the excellence 
of the Prayers and liturgy of the Hel- 
vetic confession. ‘The sixth is against rash 
Judgments. 


A short specimen may be its own re- 
commendation. 


When we observe ina young person the 
same degree of regularity and of piety which 
accompanies maturity and the period of re- 
flection ; when we see such an one, hardly 
quitting the character of childhood, so to 
speak, start with a modest assurance in the 
career of life, rise noblysabove the influence 
of weakness and levity, master the passions, 
and regulate the motions of the heart, render 
to the Supreme Being a homage commanded 
by sensibility, enlightened by reason, warmed 
by a wise picty,—fill up with alacrity and 
good will the social duties—in short, display 
to observation a combination of virtues which 
seem to require the study of a life ;—then is 
our esteem mingled with a surprise allied to 
rapture :—the graces and the innocence of 
youth seem in our eyes to adorn a character of 
almost angelic purity, and the spectacle 
which offers itself to our inspection, appears 
to be an emanation from the divinity it- 
self: the power of such virtue becomes irre- 
sistable, and the silent lesson of example ac- 
quires an astonishing degree of force, tar su- 
perior to all the magic of eloquence, and the 
art of rhetoric. 


Holy and powerful virtue! It is then, 
that nothing equals thy triumphs, and that 


the obstacles which thine enemies endeavour 
to raise in opposition to thee variish before a 
single glance of thine eye! [t is then, that 
thy Bae voice thrills with soft emotion 
through our whole selves, and resigning our- 
selves to thy guidance, we feel that we 
~~ flying to happiness on the wings of de- 
ight. 


But what hideous contrast presents itself to 
my imagination, and defiles the brilliant tints 
which so lately embellished it! I endeavour 
to turn away my eyes, but in spite of my en- 
deayours they return and fix on the same ob- 
jects incessantly they behold that head ren- 
dered hoary by yeurs, that body bending, 
tottering under the burden of old age, that 
countenance of which the most strongly 
marked expression is that of compunction 
awd remorse, Ah! how terrible, ho 
awful, yet at the same time how edifying a 
instructive is the sight of a vicious old man, 
no longer able to deceive himself on his true 
situation! He beholds the bottomless abyss 
to which his wanderings have led him; he 
fancies himself already on the borders of that 
grave which his transgressions have dug to 
swallow him up: a ray of light has pene- 
trated the darkness which enveloped him : 
truth has suddeuly preseated her relentless 
mirror to him, and he has shuddered at the 
image which has frozen his blood : he would 
fain flee from the scenes which have been 
his ruin, but he has not the power to forsake 
them, and they still hold him by a secret 
spell; an insupportable weight overwhelms 
him; he might, perhaps, collecting all’ the 
remains of his energy, shake it off, but reso- 
lution fails him, and a is able only to sigh in 
sullen stupor over his weakness: he curses 
incessantly his former habits and his guilty 
friends, yet can he not persuade himself to 
quit them:—he reflects with horror on his 
impieties past, but at the same time he cannot 
support those solemn truths of which be has too 
late acquired the knowledge: his flattering 
voice implores compassion from the Supreme 
Judge, whose character he has so long mis« 
taken; his trembling hands endeavour to 
raise themselves to Heaven, to that abode the 
lustre of which dazzles and confounds him, 
Grace, he cries, Grace, but his accents are 
the shrieks of mistrust and dread, and a 


hoarse and dismal voice replies that grace is 


hopeless as to him. 


There is a point of harduess of heart, from 
which recovery is almost impossible: repent- 
ance at this point becomes almost a miracle, 
and reformation a prodigy which demands, so 
to say, an especial interposition of the Holy 
Spirit: while the reparation of injuries done 
to others is rendered almost incompatible 
with the nature and the course of worldly oc- 
currences. 
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Cours élémentaire de Fortification: File- 
mentary Course of Fordfication, or Principles 
of the Art of constructing, attacking and 
defending Places and Tutrenchments, for 
the Use of the Pupils of the Imperial School 
of Fontainebleau. 2. vol. in Svo. With 
plates and tables. Paris, Dulau & Co. 
London, 

This work, which has been publish- 
ed at the request of the commander of the 
piilitary school of Fontainebleau, con- 
tains the lectures and practical inustrac- 
tions, delivered to the pupils, during the 
stay of two years, in that school, by the 
officer of engineers attached to it asa 
professor. When it it considered, that 
fortification is connected with every branch 
of military science, it will be easily sup- 
posed that a treatise on this art for the use 
of pupils destinedeto serve indiscriminately 
in every line, must inclade all branches of 
military knowledge : and in justice to the 
author, it must be said, that none of 
the applications which the subject could 
afford have escaped him. It. must there- 
fore, prove highly useful to officers of 
every department, who will here find col- 
lected, instructions on topography, recon- 
noitring, and military positions ; on cas- 
trametation, on cantonments, on field and 
permanent fortification, on under ground 
war by means of mines ; and, in short, on 
every branch of necessary knowledge. 


Instruction sur Je Service de I Artillerie : 
Instruction on the Service of Artillery, 
fox the Use of the Pupiis of the Special 
Imperial Military School; by M. H.... 
Captain in the Imperial Corps of Artillery. 
1 Vol. in 12mo. with eight copper plates, 
pr. 4s. Paris, Dehofle London, 

When Baonaparte first visited this 
school, ec expressed his will that the pu- 
pils should be trained to the manceuvres 
and constructions of Artillery. Till then 
the instructions they had received on this 
subject, went lithe further than the ma- 
neuvring of field-pieces: but, since the 
establishment of a Pol/ygon (an 1 
space for firing guns at a mark) their 
course of instruction has been extended 
an comprises the mancnvring, and the 
firing of gons of every bore, the ma- 
na@uvring of a whole park, ihe prepara- 
tion of combus.ibles of every: kind, and | 


inclosed } 


of ammunition, the construction of the 
different kinds of batteries, &c. 

As a small number of pupils only, can 
assist at a time at these artillery exercises, 
and as it is essential that every one of 
them should have the benefit of it by 
turns, the detachments which till ately 
have been trained in this manner, have 
been kept only for a space of time barely 
sufficient to give them a superficial notion 
of every thing, and once dismissed they 
never attended again. 

This regulation was absolutely necessa- 
ry, owing to the number of pupils belong- 
ing to that school ; but the inevitable con- 
sequence was, that most of the young 
men composing these detachments, soon 
forgot what they had learned in an imper- 
fect manner. Thesecond in command, 
and director of the studies, fully sensible 
of this inconveniency, desired to have ine 
structions drawn up which should embrace 
the theory of the various branches of Ar- 
tiflery-Service,. to which the pupils are 
trained, ‘This has produced the work be- 
fore us; in which the most essentialarticles 
are detailed at length, and which is well 
calculated) to become the vade mecum of 
the pup'ls or indeed of every young ar- 
tillery officer. 

We cannot omit this opportunity of re- 
marking the peculiar care paid in France 
to military education. Indeed, it is, at 
present, the main object of government, 
and all others are made subservient to it. 
With the exception of those arts which 
may contribute to the amusement of a 
frivolous people, those pursuits, ouly, are 
encouraged, which tend to perfect mili- 
tary science, even in its minutest details ; 
such as mathematics, chemistry, &c. 
nay, in public schools, a military system of 
punishments and rewards has been adopt- 
ed, to train the youth to military subordi- 
nation ; they ave taught to swim, torun, 
to carry burthens; they are made occa- 
sionally, to sleep in the open air, to fast, 
&c, in a word they are inured early to all 
the fatigues and_privations incident toa 
military life. It isin vain for other na- 
‘tions to hope for being able to con- 
tend successfully with the French, without 
| adopting in some degree correspondent 

measures, Let it be recollected, that 

France first introduced the practice of 
| standing armies: what further //essings 
Preach ingenuity may devise for mankind, 
| it is not didicult to foresee. 
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LITERARY PROSPECTIVE. 


Mr. W. Pontey is correcting for publication, 
and will soon publish a new edition of his 
Forest Pruner, or Timber Owner's As:istant. 

Mr.Vancouyer's recent Survey of Devon- 
shire, is almost completed ai press, and will 
be published within the month. The survey 
of Cheshire, by Mr. Holland, and that of 
Inverness-shire, by Dr. Robertson, will ap- 
pear in October, completing twenty-five coun- 
ties in England and Scotland, of which sta- 
tistical accounts will have been published by 
the Board of Agricultnre. 

A new edition of Davis’s Life of Garrick, 
is in great forwardness ; it will be enriched 
with a number of additional notes. 

Shortly will appear the history of the life 
of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
surnamed the Great; by the Rev. Walter 
Harte, M. A. Canon of Windsor. Third 
edition, with alterations and editions; 2 vol. 
8vo. £1. 5s. on royal paper and hot pressed 
£2. 10s. 

The Rev. A. Murray is engaged in an ac- 
count of the Life and Writings of J. Bruce, of 
Kinnaird, Esq. F.R.S. to which are added, 
appendixes of original papers, illustrative of 
the Travels to discover the Source of the Nile. 
Embellished with a portrait of Mr. Bruce, 
and fourteen other engravings. One volume, 
royal quarto. 

Mr. Tay!or has announced his intention of 
publishing a Translation of the Organon 
of Aristoue, with copious elucidations from 
the commentaries of Ammonius and Stmpli- 


cius. 

Rey. Richard Burnett, of Bungay, intends 
to publish, in an octayo volume, various 
English and Latin Poems, Translations, &c. 
to which will be prefixed an Essay on the com- 
position and Structure of Latin Verse. 

Rev. W. I. Hort, of Bristol, has in the 
press a work which has long been a desi- 
deratum in the course of Female Education, 
comprising a short aecount of Classical My- 
thology, freed from those relations which 
render the generality of works on this subject 
improper for youthful readers. 

n the course of a fewdays, Mr. Bourne, of 
Hackney, teacher of writing and geography, 
intends publishing a concise Gazetteer of the 
most remarkable places in the world: with 
brief notices of the principal historical events, 
and most celebrated persons connected with 
them ; to which will be annexed references 
to Books of [iistory, Vovages, ‘Travels, &e. 
intended to promote the improvement of young 
persons in History, Geography, and Biography. 

Mr. Holland is reprinting his Essays on 
History, with considerable additions. 

Sir Ralph Sadler's State Papers, 2. volumes 
sto. with Portraits, Autographs, and other 


| 


embe'Jishments, is preparing for publication. 
This curious collection contains—1. A Re- 
publication of the Lettersand Negociations of 
Sir Ralph Sadler with king James V. and 
with the Regency of Scotlaud, in 1540 and 
1553. 2. A collection of curious and impor- 
tant Documents concerning Queen Elizabeth's 
private Negociations with the Scottish Refor- 
mers, in 1559. 3. Letiers and papers res- 
pecting the grand Northern Rebellion, in 
156g. 4. Documents concerning the con- 
finenent of Queen Mary in England. 

Mr. Charles Bell has in the pressa new 
edition, being the third, of a system of i vise 
section, explaining the anatomy of the hu- 
man body, and the manner of displaying the 
parts, with observations on the Morbid Anas 
tomy, and the investigation of disease. 2 vol, 
12ino. 

Dr. Beddoes has nearly ready for publica. 
tion, Researciies Anatomical and Practical, 
on Fever, as connecied with inflammation — 
He has also in contemplation a work of vast 
extent, comprising a collection of the origi- 
nal observers on Fever in all nations. 

An Essay on the Pathology of the human 
Eye, by James Wardrop, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, is 
in preparation. The various morbid appear- 
ances of the Eye will be illustrated by co- 
loured engravings, by Meadows, Medland, 
Maddocks, Heath, &c. after drawings by 
Mr. Syme. 

Miss Owenson has just finished a work on 
the state of Rustic Society and Manners in 
Connaught, which will be published in a few 
days, under the title of ** Sketches.” 

Dr Cartwright has in the press a volume 

of Poems and Essays on miscellaneous sub- 
ects, 
, Mrs Grant, the author of Letters from the 
Mountains, has in the press a new edition 
of the Highland Scenery and Manners, and 
other poems. 

Rev. W. Sheppard, author of the Life of 
Poggio Bracciolim, has put to press, Dialogus 
an Seni sit Uxor ducenda, written by Poggio, 
about 1435, and deposited in the royal Libra- 
ry at Paris, where it was wanscribed by Mr. 
Shepherd during the interval of peace in’ 1804. 

Queen Hoo-Hall, being a History of Times 
Past, by the late Joseph Strutt, will speedily 
appear in four volumes, foolscxp octavo. 

Mrs. Hurry has just finished three volumes 
of interesting tales, whieh will be published 
in the conrve of the autumn. 

The whole works of Henry Mackenzie, 
Vsq. revise and correcied by the author, are 
in the press, with the addition of various 
pisces never before published. 8 vols. post 
ociavo. 

The Translation of Mr. Haiiy’s Elementary 
Treative of nataral Philosophy, by Mr. Gre- 
gory of the Royal Military Academy, ane 
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nounced some months ago as just ready for 
publicatiou, has been delayed in consequence 
of a heavy domestic affliction. It will, how- 
ever, be published in the course of the present 
month: and, as the delay has given the 
translator an opportunity of adopting the aug- 
mentations, Xc. in the new edition recently 
imported, it is hoped the work will on that 
account be found more complete. 

The late De. Symonds, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge, had 
devoted a considerable share of attention to 
the English language, with the view of rec- 
tifying the mistakes, and inelegancics observ- 
able in the compositions of our best writers. 
His numerous avocations prevented him trom 
completing the work, which he had meditat- 
ed; but he had, at the time of his death, 
made considerable progress in the preparations 
of it: the part which he had finished, and 
which contains his remarks on British writers, 
will shortly be published. 

Mr. George Woodley, author of Mount 
Edgecombe, has a volume of Poems ®n various 
Subjects in the press. 

Marmion, a Tale of Flodden Field, a poem, 
will soon be published, by Walter Scott, Esq. 
in one volume, 4to. 

The Rev. W. Bennet has in the press, Re- 
marks on a Recent Hypothesis, relating to 
the Origin of Moral Evil ; ina Series of Let- 
ters to the Rev. Dr. Williams, the Author of 
that Hypothesis. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Sermons are at 
present reprinting in three volumes in octavo, 
and will be shortly ready for publication. 

A New Edition of Barry’s History of the 
Orkneys, with notes, by the Rev. Mr. 
Headrick, is in the press. 


Important Literary Discovery ty Mr. Kidd. 


Messrs. Dulau and Co. of Soho-square, | 


intend to publish an English edition, with 
impressions of the original plates of the mag- 
nificent work now priniing at Paris under the 
title of Voyage Pittoresque en Espagne. Every 
lover of literature will wish them success in 
so spans an undertaking. 
reparing for the press an Account of Tra- 
vels in various Parts of the Empire of Moroc- 
co, across the Atlas Mountains, and through 
the Independent Provinces; by James Grey 
Jackson, Professor of the Arabic and African 
Languages; formerly Agent for the States 
General, and Commercial Agent to the Dan- 
ish Ambassador at that Port ;. and Merchant 
at Mogodor and Santa Cruz. 
Soon will appear the adventures of Robert 
Drury, during fifteen years captivity on the 
Island of Containing a descrip- 
‘on of that island , an account of its produce, 
ig and Commerce ; with an ac- 
count of the Manners and Customs, Wars, 
Religion, and Civil Policy of the Inhabitynts : 
to which is added, a Vocabulary of the Mada- 
gascar Language. Written by himcelf, and 
ow carefully revised from the original. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE REVIEW DE-~ 
PARTMENT OF THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


Important Literary Discovery ly Mr. Kidd, 
Editor of the ** Opuscula Ruhnkeniana.” 
(See Panorama, Vol. HH. p. 1179.) 


Earvy in June last, Mr. Kidd accident- 
ally looked inte Lackington’s shop, and, in 
passing through the different rooms, picked 
up a numberof books, the margins of which 
were filled with annotations im the hand- 
writing of Dr. Bentley. Mr. Kidd was in 
raptures at this discovery ; and requested leave 
to make out a list of the books he had found ; 
amounting to about siafy volumes. His first 
care was to secure this treasure to the public ; 
and he prevailed upon Mr. Allen to give the 
British Museam the option of purchasing 
them. He waited upon Mr. Nares with the 
catalogue, and that gentleman lost no time in 
laying it before the Trustees. We have the 
satisfaction to be the first to announce to the 
literary world, that on August 8, the trustees 
agreed for the whole collection. Mr. Kidd’s 
conduct has been most honourable, and 
equally creditable to his head and his heart. 
This is not the only instance which the trus- 
tees have had of Mr. Kidd’s zeal and ability 
to promote the purposes for which the Mu- 
seuim was established ; and we should have 
heartily congratulated the institution, had he 
been elected one of the librarians, for which 
office he was a candidate. 

There are in the Harleian collection a few 
leaves of a beautiful MS. on vellum, marked 
5672 ; containing fragments of the first four 
books of the IMas; Mr. K. lately collated a 
few leaves in private hands, which once 
formed part of that identical MS. The gen- 
tleman who possessed these leaves, presented 
them to the trustees with a suitable inscrip- 
tion, in which mention is made of the in- 
—_ scholar by whom they had been 
identified 

We beg leave to make a remark on a pas- 
sage in the preface to Ruhnkenius’s Tracts ; 
P. lix. Lacrozio nunciavit Burmannus, ‘* a 
Cl. Bentleio animadversiones in notas suas 
Ovidianas parari;” qua, si rite audita re- 
cordor, cum scholiis in Homerum avexdorots, 
et aliis maximi pretii Scriniis perierunt, ‘* ut 
ipse wgre vitam servavit.” We rejoice to 
hear that those maferia/s, which would have 
formed the groundwork of this matchless cri- 
tic's animadversions on Burman’s Ovid, are 
not irretrievably lost. Some few of them, it 
is true, have been curtailed by the merciless 
knife of the bookbinder! but the emenda- 
tions and strictures which have escaped, are 
more numerous, as well as more valuable, 
than all those which can be gleaned from the 
labours of professed editors, and occasional 
critics, since the days of the great M. Hein- 
sius. We suspect, that the inedited Scholia, 
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were a transcript from the celebrated Leipsic 
MS. which Dr. B. had procured through the 
kindness of the learned and unfortunate St. 
Bergler. We have seen traces of this woeful 
accident in some of Dr. B’s. books, particu- 
larly in his copy of Juvenal collated with sun- 
dry MSS. We ase informed that it was the 
dangerous custom of our Aristarchus, to read 
at night in bed by the light of a wax taper ; 
and that the curtains, in an unguarded mo- 
meant, caught fire, which was instantly com- 
municated to some of his beoks and papers, 
and committed lamentable devastation ! 
Among the books, once Bentley's, and now 
the property of the British Museum, are co- 
ies of several works which he had, early in 
fife, undertaken to publish, but afterwards 
relinqui'o-d; as well as detached speciinens 
of that Herculean task, which once excited 
such high expectations, ‘* Reliquia omnis 
Grxce Poeseos, philosophice, epice, ele- 
giacw, dramatice, lyricaque.” ‘The mar- 
ginal notes in a copy of Lucretius, would 
contribute considerably to those which have 
been printed by the late G. Wakefield, from 
a copy sold at Leicester. From the annota- 
tions which occur in five copies of Lucan, 
might be compiled an important supplement 
to the Strawberry Hill edition of that poet. 
From four exemplars of Cic. Tuse. Quast. 
filled with Bentley’s MS. corrections, in all 
probability considerable additions might be 
drawn, to those notes which have been so 
Jaudably issued from the Clarendon Press. 
We would willingly enlarge upon copies of 
other works which have been enriched by 
the pen of the illustrious Bentley; and 
which trace, to the curious reader, the route 
of his researches; but we must forbear ;— 
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To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
211 Oxford Strect, Sept. 15th. 1807. 


Sir, Having beena constant purchaser of 
your Publication from the beginning, and 
deeming it a very valuable one, I was sorry 
to find two mistakes in your account of the 
Chimney Sweeper’s Boy, in your last number, 
which you will give me leave to correct. You 
may depend on the certainty of my remarks, 
having been conversant in the Family, aud 
its afairs, about 20 years. First, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s Residence was never in Portland place, 
but in Portman square—and secondly, the 
Fact,as you emphatically state it, is no fact 
at all, but @ common mistake. Mrs. M. ne- 
ver had but one child, a son, who died about 
3 years old. ‘The particular notice she paid 
to the chimney sweeper tribe, arose, at first, 
from the common feelings of humanity, sup- 
posing them an oppressed and needy fraternity. 
‘fhis was, at the beginning, excamplified in 


small pecuniary donations from herself, and 
appointed Agent—afterwards by doles of food 
as occasions offered—and, at length, in the 
public shape, with which the world is ve 
well acquainted. These are facts that I can 
testify without hesitation ;— 
Who am, Sir, your's, 
Jas, Woopnouse. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
Sir, The valuable paper which appeared in 
the Panorama for August, ‘* On the Defence 
of the Country,” together with a desire of 


_ better understanding the present political 


transactions in the North of Europe, having 
turned my attention to the actual state of 


that region, particularly of Denmark, amoug’ 


other works I perused Coxe’s well known 
Travels into Poland, Russia, Sweden and 
Denmark, for the purpose of obtaining au- 
thentic information on that subject. 


In reading the fifth volume of that work, 
my attention was forcibly arrested by his 
account of the organization of the Danish 
Army, particularly as the manner in which 
it is regulated, seems remarkably applicable 
to that which might be adopted in Britain. 
I transcribe the passage from pages 174, 175, 
of that volume. 

The forces of Denmark and Flolsteia 
are divided into, 1. Regulars; 2. National, or 
Militia. These forces (the foot and horse 
guards excepted, who are all regulars) are 
not separated, as in our army, into distinct 
regiments, but are formed in the following 
manner 


To begin with the Infantry. Before the 
late augmentation, every regiment, wher 
complete, consisted of 26 officers, and 1632 
privates, divided into ten companies of fusi- 
eers, and two of grenadiers. Of these 1632 
privates, 480, who are chiefly foreigners en- 
listed in Germany, are regulars. The remain- 
ing 1152 are the national militia, or peasants, 
who reside upon the esiates of their landhold- 
ers, each estate furnishing a certain number 
in proportion to its value. ‘These national 
troops are occasionally exercised in small 
corps upon Sundays and holidays, and are 
embodied once every year, for about 17 days, 
in their respective districts: by a late addition 
of 10 men to each compiny, a regiment of 
infantry is encreased to 1778, including offi- 
cers. 


The cavalry is upon thesame footing: each 
regiment consisting of 17 officers, including 
serjeants and corpors, and 505 privates, 
divided into five squadrons. Of these about 
260 are regulars, and the remainder national 
troops.” 


Might not this furaish a few ideas, for the 
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formation of a most numerous British Pro- 
vincial Militix? Permit me to hazard the 
following rough draft. 

Every battalion might consist of 10 compa- 
nies of 100 men each; (exclusive of oflicers 
and serjeants.) 

Each company to be composed of 90 pri- 
vates, enrolled and organised, but not embo- 
died (in the strict military sense,) 10 corporals, 
who would belong to the estatblishmenc, and, 
in the capacity of pioneers or armourers, might 
have the care and superintendance of the arms 
and ammunition at the regimental depét, 
one serjcant and one commissioned oflicer. 
The others might be vo/untecrs. 

Fach battalion would thus be composed of 
two parts: 

1. The skELETon, conststing of the field 
officers, (say Lieut Colonel, Major, Adjutant) 
—1!0 commissioned oflicers(captains)—1 1 ser- 
jeants (including the serjcant-major)—100 
corporals, who, being all trained soldiers, 
would assist the serjeants—and a few drums 
or bugles for the purpose of real utility only 
(i. e. for signals,) and not for useless parade. 


2. The gopvy of the regiment would con- 
sist of Q00 curolled soldiers, privaics, who 
would follow their usual occupations with no 
more interreption to their daily business, 
than isnow occasioned by the requisite atten- 
dance in volunteer battalions for the purpose 
of exemption. ‘The whole would forma corps 
of about 1200 men. 

From the returns made to Parliament for 
the purposes of the Training Act it appears 
that 800 such regiments might be organised. 
It is evident also that the present expence of 
the permanent embodied (say 80,000 
men) would defray the expence of arming 
and appointing the servicuable population 
of Great Britain (900,660 nearly) particularly 
if the public annual expence of £1,000,000 
incurred by the present soluntcer system 
were to be thrown into the Provincial 
Militia Fund. And the 80,000 militia, offi- 
cers and privates would advantageously form 
the Sie/eions of the new battalions. 

This plan would have all the odvantages 
of the present volunteer system, ip regard to 
its being stationary, and as the place of exercise 
would in every instance be near to the resi- 
dence of the members of the corps: for every 
village would furnish a company, every town 
a battalion, every hundred a brigace, every 
county an army: and where is the spot, in 
Great Britain, so scanty in population, that 
the discharge of a dozen iwenty four pounder 
signal guns stationed at preper 
would not be heard by, and, in a few hours 
call together, an army of £0, 30, 40, or 
50,600 men? The metropolis alone weuld 
tend forth at Jeasi 109,000 mien... Would any 
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chartered body disgrace itself by pleading its 
charter as an excuse for furnishing its propor- 
tionate quota of men or money for the general 
defence ? 

It would be superior to the voluntecr system 
in this, that the organisayon would be as 
complete as that of a regular army, the union 
between the military force and the government 
would be more direct, as the officers (includ- 
ing all the present volunteer officers, in their 
various ranks) would be appointed and paid 
by the latter, and it would give full em ta 
ment for every officer now on haif-pay; 
many, whose health, injured by the visissi- 
tudes of foreign service, will not permit them 
to accept commissions in the regulars or the 
militia, as at present conducted, might in this 
home service, find scope for displaying their 
military skill, and, a means of developing 
their good wishes for the service of their 
country, without quitting their fire-sides for a 
singledav. ‘The whole of the volunteer com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers now 
embodied, would be fully employed, under 
this arrangement: in fact, supposing a volun- 
teer regiment under its present establishment 
to consist of 800 or 1000 men, it would be 
nothing more than the addition of 130 new 
members : and even independent companies 
of no more than 100 men each, would, by 
the addition of the armed population of the 
district in which they are embodied, become 
complete regiments. 

If there is any merit in this plan, its 
extreme simplicity is that merit, as it sets 
aside no previous arrangement, and will even 
supersede the necessity of a ballot, for every 
able bodied man ought to be a soldier, under 
the penalty of paying into the General Pro- 
vincal Militia und an annual sum equal at 
least to his property duty. 

The regular army would experience no 
alteration of any kind ; and those volunteer 
regiments which wholly deftay their own 
expences certainly ought to remain on their 

resent footing in every respect, if they prefer 
!t; but, might have the option of accepting 
every ussisiance of this kind, which they 
deem necessary or convenient. 


‘The same regulations as are applicable to in- 
faniry are also applicable to cavalry; every draft- 
horse should be regisiered for the artillery or 
commissariat department, and every saddie 
horse should be trained to the dragoon service. 
Even if our embodied fox-hunters possessed 
no more regular discipline than so many 
Cossacs, yet the specimen of Russian Cossaes 
with which the French have been enchant’s 
on the banks of the Passarge, the Narew 
or theVistula, would not make them over 
eager to encounter a horde of British Cossacs 
on the banks ef the Thames, the Severn, or 
tie Clyde. Tam, C, A. 8th. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 
Homo sum, 


Humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
COMPASSIONATE LIST. 


National charities are of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the nation whieh establishes them : 
they are at once honourable and beneficial to 
the party who receives them, and like true 
attributes of mercy are twice blessed, in bless- 
ing who bestows as well as who receives. It 
is a noble trait in the character of a scripture 
patriarch, ‘* the blessing of him who was rea- 
dy to perish came upon me, and I caused the 
widow’s heart to leap for joy.” These words 
may without any perversion be applied to that 
new branch of public expenditure which 
not even a misercan ulter acomplaint against, 
the COMPASSIONATE LisT. It consists of 
donations to widows and children (the latter 
principally) of officers who have falien in the 
service of their country, who are either ob- 
jects of peculiar sympathy from afMlictive cir- 
cumstances, or who being intirely unprovided 
for, have nothing but misery before them, 
unless their country extends a helping hand, 
and contributes that support for which they 
may look in vain to other quarters. 

As the public has clearly a right to be ac- 
quainted with the application of its money, 
and as this list challenges examination, we 
shall insert a few instances in proof that our 
commendations are not wantonly bestowed on 
an institution of this nature. 

Our readers will perceive that this institu- 
tion provides in some degree against those 
incidental hardships which-a service so exten- 
sive as the British cannot avoid: and reme- 
dies some of those strictnesses which must be 
enforced, and which are better compensated 
by means like the present than by the abate- 
ment of official rigour. Thata widow should 
not be able toobtain her due, because mar- 
ried according to the forms of the catholic 
religion, is an unmerited hardship: that a 
widow, a foreigner, whether Maltese or 
Corsican, after having abandoned all ber pro- 
perty to follow her husband in the British 
service, should be abandoued to distress, is no 
less repugnant to sound policy than to genuine 
humanity. We observe too with pleasure 
that rank has no precedence in this list. 
Distress is the object to be relieved, and this 
depends not on rank or seniority. It includes 
also the children of other public and profes- 


. sional mea, not strictly military. 


Select Instances from the List. 
Robert John Anstruther, £14, Christiana 
Anstruther, £14, children of Col. Anstru- 


ther, who died in April 1805, in command 
eteran Battalion; leav- 
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ing his Children destitute, and his Widow 
only her Pension of £30. to subsist upon. 
He had served in various parts of the world 
for 50 years; had losta Jez, and been other- 
wise wounded in the Service. 

Ann Bernard, £12, Catherine Bernard, 


- £8, widow of Apothecary Bernard, who, 


from his length of Service (46 years), was 
permitted to retire on Half-pay, with an addi- 
tional allowance of £50, perannum. 

Caroline Baillie, £20, Catharine Baillie, 
£20, McHay Hugh Baillie, £20, Barbara 
Baillie, £20, children of M. Gen. M. H. 
Baillie ; entered in the Army in 1768, served 
in America with Gen. Burgoyne; in the 
West Indies with g4th Regiment in 1794; 
raised Reay Fencibles, accompanied this Corps 
to jreleiid, and remained with it six years ; 
died on Half-pay, and left widow and family 
in distress. ‘idow has a Bounty Warrant. 

Martha Baynes, £30,—Baynes, £16,— 
Baynes, £16,—Bay nes, £16. Arthur Baynes 
died ou Half Pay, a Deputy Commissary 
General, in November 1803 ; served at Malta; 
widow a Maltese, and, by her marriage with 
the deceased, lost her property. ‘The 'T'reasu- 
ry first desired that the Pension should be 
granted her, but, on a suggestion’ from this 
Office, withdrew that desire, and recommend- 
ed the widow and children as objects of the 
Compassionate List. 

James Robert Campbell, £16, Meliora 
Campbell, £16, Henry Richard Wharton 
Campbell, £16, children of Lieut. Col. 
Campbell, who died while serving with a 
Company of 5th Veteran Battalion at Guern- 
sey ian May 1805, after a service of more than 
thirty years, leaving them in the utinost dis- 
tress. 

Mary Church, £30, widow of Paymaster 
Church, on Half Pay, who was assassinated 
at Tripoli, Aug. 1804, when employed on 
the Public Service. 

Mary Church, £14, Charlotte Church, 
£14, children of Paymaster Church, who 
was assassinated at Tripoli, August. 1804, 
while employed on the Public Service. 

Frederick Constable, £10, Elizabeth Con- 
stable, £10, children of Eusign Constable, 
of Retired List, who died Nov. 1805, after 
a Service of 53 vears, leaving them destitute. 

Theodosia Maria Frome, £15, Edward 
Frome, £15, Emily Frome, £15, Georgina 
Frome, £15, children of the Rev. W. Frome, 
Chaplain to the Garrison at Gibraltar, who 
died of the late calamitous fever in that Garri- 
son, occasioned by a zealous and conscientious 
discharge of his duty. 

Mary Grant, £12, Margaret Grant, £12, 
Katharine Grant, £12, Helen Grant, £i2, 
daughters of Col. Grant of the Retired List, 
who served 40 years, and died ia Feb, 1846, 
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under peculiarly distressing circumstances, 
being with his wife found dead in their bed 
on the morning of gth Feb. 1806, having 
gone to it the night before in perfect health. 

Mary Kelly, £10, Father died in West 
Indies in 1796, an Ensign in 5th W. India 
Regiment leaving a widow and children, the 
eldest a soldier in 72d Regiment ; the daught- 
er supported by her mother’s Pension, aud by 
what sheearns by needlework. 

Mary M‘Intosh, £20, John M<Intosh. 
#12, Catherine M‘Intosh, £12, Mary 
M‘Intosh, £12, Ann M‘Intosh, “£12, 
father died on Half Pay, a Deputy Commis- 
sionary Gen. leaving eighteen children, of 
whom four are unprovided for. 


Margaret O’Connel, widow of Capt. O’Con- 
nel of the 5th Veteran Battalion, who died 
on Full Pay. She is precluded from being 
placed on the Widow's Pensicn List, her 
marriage having been solemnized according 
to the Roman Catholic religion. 


John Philpot, Elizabeth Philpot, Louisa 
Philpot, £12. each, children of Lieut. Phil- 
pot of the 31st Foot, who died on Full pay 
in December 1804, after a service of 30 years, 
and at the time of his being promoted to a 
Company, leaving his Children quite desti- 
tute ; and his widow being a native of Corsi- 
ca, and unacquainted with the English Lan- 
guage, labours under great disadvantages. 


Joseph Richard Rains, and William St. Le- 
ger £10. each, father died in the 6th West 
India Regiment, September 1806 ; Lieut. 
leaving two Orphan Children dependent on 
their Grandmother, who has a large Family 
of her own. 


Samuel Street, and Jonathan Street, £10- | 


each, children of Quarter Master Street, of 
the ist Dragoon Guards, who died in 1305 
on Serviee ; the Children of Quarter Masters 
"are cligible to the military Asylum, aud 
therefore not generally admiited on the Com- 
passionate List; but in the present case the 
Applicants are precluced the benefit of the 
Asylum, one being too old, and the other 
ineligible, being ruptured, &c. 

Vannishen William, £20. Father died 
Lieutenant of York Light Infantry Volun- 
teers, 10th January 1806, on service in the 
West Indies ; was originally in the Dutch 
service, but joined the British army in its 
landing in Holland; was highly useful to the 
Jatier ; left an orphan, who is and has been 
since the death of the father, supported by 
Mr. Hamilton of the War Office. 


The sums allowed are certainly moderate 
enough ; and itresults on the whole that 1,331 
persons are relieved at the expence of £12,480, 
about £9 each per annum. — 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR THE WIDOWS OF 
OFFICERS, for 1807. 

Tn this establishment rank is a qualification 
The widow of a colonel has Peo per ann. 
the widow cf a Lieut. Col. has £60. of a 
Major £50. of a Captain £40. of a Lieute- 
nant £30. of an Ensign £26. of a Chaplain 
£20. of a Physician £350. of a Hospital 
Mate £20. ‘The whole amount is £38,510. 


Female Penitentiary—This very benevo- 
lently intended institution has, we are in- 
formed, taken a commodious house in Pen- 
tonville, which is not only surrounded by a 
substantial wall which excludes gazers, but 
stands in the middle of a garden, and enjoys 
a view of the surrounding country. There 
is every appearance that this institution will 
meet with patronage adequate to its merit ; 
and surely nothing can be more meritorious 
than the attempt to counteract those horrors 
which are the inevitable attendants on the 
depravity of that sex which ‘* Heaven made 
to temper man, who had been brute without 
it.” Dr. Pinchard is Physician, Mr. Blair, 
Surgeon, and Mr. S. Griffith Apothecary. 


Royal Visit toa School on Lancaster's Plan 
of Education.—Lately the Queen and five 
Princesses accompanied by a number of the 
nobility and gentry visited a school established 
fur poor children by the Hon. Mrs. Harcourt, 
at Clewer near Windsor. The royal visitants 
were highly gratified with the order and sys- 
tem of education. They subscribed hand- 
somely to that institution. This school was 
oiganized by two of Joseph Lancaster's young 
men who have introduced his system of in- 
struction with the greatest success. 


Cockermouth Dispensary.—At the twenty- 
second anniversary meeting of the subscribers 
to the Cockermouth Dispensary, it appeared, 
that in the course of the preceeding year, 
medical and surgical assistance had been. ad- 
ministered to 238 persons, viz. patients re- 
commended and registered 109; midwifery 
cases 19 ; cow-pock innoculations 110. 
the registered patients 88 were dismissed 
cured, 1 returned, 10 dead, and 10 remain 
upon the books. ‘The total number of sick 
and maimed who have been admitted to the 
benefits of this Charity since the Ist of Fe- 
bruary, 1785, amounis to 7,732. 


Worcester General Infirmary.—The An- 
nual Report of the Worcester General Infir- 
mary, states that 1030 patients had been ad- 
mitted from Midsummer 1806, to Midsum- 
mer 1807, besides upwards of 500 poor per- 
sons who have been inoculated with the 
cow-pock, and thatall the old debts of the 
Infirmary, -which in 1802, amounted to up- 
wards of 8001. have been discharged, and 
17001. three per ceuts. added to the funded 
stock since that period. 
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_ To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—The truly humane and benevolent 
observations of the Philanthropic author of the 
article in your valuable publication of July last. 
under the head of  Proposita Philanthropica”, 
imerits the heartfelt acknowledgements of 
all those, the friends of the animal creation, 
who participate in his sympathy for the suf- 
ferings of the brute creation ! 

I most completely agree with him in sen- 
timent, and I will to the utmost of my 
ability second his laudable efforts by adding 
such information on the subject as may be a 
mean of promoting ‘and furthering his eb- 
ject. 

I would hope, that litte argument 
may be wanting to prove the necessity of 
adopting some measure for the amelioration of 
the lot of animals in general; but, particu- 
larly of thattruly noble and useful, but ex- 
ecedingly abused animal, the [orse. 

To such, if any, as may not have been 
fully convinced by the ieasonings of your 
enlightened cor ndent, I would take 
leave to offer the relation of facts, to which 
I have unhappily been an ¢ye witness, since 
the publication of the article with which he 
favoured the public. ‘These, I think, must 
speak more powerfully to the feelings thau 
any argument can do. 

I was lately a passenger, from a sea- 
town, in ons af and om 
necessity an outside passenger which gave me 
an opportunity of witnessing the painful toil 


and labour of the horses employed in drawing . 


the coach. Notwithstanding the act for limit- 
ing the number of outside passengers, 
no fewer than fourteen persons were car- 
ried on the roof, box and dickey, (as a 
seat behind the coach is termed). This 
number was in addition to four persons 
inside of the carriage: this burthen was 
drawn four poor horses, atthe rate of 
6 or 7 miles an hour, ina hilly country, with 
dreadfally heavy sandy roads, and fora distance 
of seventcen miles (some of the stages) under 
an atmosphere so hot and oppressive, as to be al- 
most insupportable to us, who were sitting, of 
course, in a state of inactivity—if such then 
was our condition, what must have been that 
of the poor animals, forced to a severity of la- 
bour, almost beyond their strength by the 
constant goading of the whip. This excessive 
labour (as the coachman himself stated) fre- 

uently causes the loss of a valuable horse, 
Titled by fatigue, and over exertion. This 
evil, it might be imagined, would cure itself, 
the coach master being induced by his own 
interest to shorten the stages for changing 
horses, or to forbid sueh unreasonable loads ;— 
but the coach master perseveres in his course, 


and his poor horses are the victims of his un+ 
feeling obstinacy !! ! 

The next case which came under my im- 
mediate observation is more recent: my at- 
tention was excited by seeing a poor horse 
lying in the Greenwich Road, and suffering 
an unmerciful beating, intended to force it 
to rise, after it had fallen “‘ never to rise 
again”, from excessive weakness, occasioned 
by absolute want of food, and over fatigue. 

On beholding the miserable state of the 

r animal, which upon enquiry | found had 
een rode 30 miles that day, after having 
been kept in an orchard for a fortnight, were 
there was not « blade of’ grass, (and this his 
skeleton fully convinced me was the fact).— 
On casting iny eyes on this horrid sight, had 
1 never felt before, I must then; the tum- 
bling limb, the agonizing body, and above all 
the piteous moan of the poor animal on bein 
scourged to muke him rise, and his vain ne 
fruitless efforts to effect that object, spoke 
to my feelings more forcibly than any lan 
guage, and left impressions too deep to be 
spezdily eradicated. 

All I could do, was to address what little 
feeling there might be in those who were 
employed in this work of cruelty; while I 
remained, 1 obtained the poor animal a short 
respite from the whip, and soon after, as I 
was informed, death released him from his 
agonies ! 

One short relation more, and I have done 5 
whileon my journey to town, as above related, I 
passed a poor famished looking horse, in the 
Pound; which the coachman informed me 
had been there for a week, and that he had 
never seen him eating but once during that pe- 
riod! his appearance led to an apprehension 
that the poor animal had not tasted a second 
meal ! 

These stubborn facts will I trust plead most 
powerfully (and they are but a few of thou- 
sands) in favour of an institution, like that pro- 
posed of the Animal's Friend”. It is 
to the purport of this address to propose at this 
time a remedy for these grievances: that will 
be the work of the institution, when formed, 
my object iz, to join in the endeavour to 
to promote the establishment of such a desi- 
deraium, 

I conclude this with an article extracted 
from a recent Bath paper, which is so imme- 
mediately relevant to the present subject, and 
embraces one of the points suggested by your 
worthy correspondent (I allude to the preach- 
ing of charity sermons) that I shall offer no 
apology for quoting it. 

“ On Sunday next the 16 instant,* will 
be preached at Devizes and Caine, fle annual 
lecture, instituted by a clergyman, on the sin 


* 16th August 1807. 
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of cruelty, and the duty of showing mercy, to 
dumb avimals. When we read accounts in 
alinost every public paper, of so mueh wanton 
eruclty inflicted upon innocent animals ; 
when we are told that a few days ago, a vast 
concourse of people were collected — 
upon the Bristol Road, to see a horse driven 
in a gig 100 miles in 16 hours, when thou- 
sands of creatures are doomed every day to 
most excruciating lingering deaths to gratify 
the appetite; when the devilish method of 
skinning one specics of fish alive is still con- 
tinued in the public markets; when such bar- 
barities as these, I say, committed, and 
men can be witnesses of them without 
sympathy, if not with pleasure, and there is 
no Jaw made to prohibit them: it is a most 
nielancholy proof, that whatever progress the 
age has made in arts and sciences, in civiliza- 
tion, and benevolence to one another, the 

enerality of men are vot much improved in 
oe to the irrational part of the creation. 
A few years since an attempt was made by 
some of the members of the House of Com- 
mons, much to their praise, to bring ina bill 
to prevent the inhuman practice of bull-baiting, 
but was it thrown out by a majority. Should 
the same laudable attemptsever be made again, 
{which I sincerely hope will be the case) O 
aever let it be said, that so far from having a 
majority, there was one person cruel enough 
to oppose it. Next to the legislature, there is 
no description of men, who have it so much 
in their power to wipe away these disgraces, 
so justly thrown upon our country, as the 
ministers of the gospel. Why then (may I 
be permitted to say) do they not more fre- 
quenily take up the cause? it is their duty ; 
and surely for werey’s sale, they should preach 
oftener, than it is to be feared they do, upon 
this most important subject: they should 
most. severely reprchend cruel practices of 
every sort; they shoul! convince their con- 
gregations that all creatures, even the meanest 
reptiles have a just claim to be protected from 
unnecessary sufferings ; that it is the will and 
pleasure of Almighty God, that all should be 
comfortable and happy, and that for man, 
hard hearted man, to ‘counteract these most 
gracious intentions of Divine Providence, by 
rendering their lives wretched and miserable, 
isa sin of so heinous a nature, that he will 
as surely punish it, as he will reward innocence 
aud virtue.” 

I shall add no more Mr. Editor, to the 
fozegoing, but that I am sincerely a friend to 

** The Animals’ Friend Institution”. 

Arespected corespondent in the coun- 
try offers five guincas by means of the 
LITERARY PANORAMA, ¢0 further the olject 
of this Institution; and hopes its utility will 
be catended all over the kingdom. 


Didascalia.—Covent Garden and Drury Lane Theatres. 


DIDASCALIA 

The two national Theatres have begun 
their career for the season, and we hope for 
the credit of the Dramatic Muse that they 
will in some measure make amends for the 
last season's retrogradation from the eause of 
literature and morality. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE 

Opened on Thursday, Sept. 17, with 
The Country Girl. This house has during 
the recess received some improvement ; in ad- 
dition to refreshing the painting and restoring 
the gilding, a moveable screen has been 
added, about two feet from the frontispiece, 
which hides the scene-shifters from the au- 
dience. ‘I'wo additional private boxes have 
also been made in the under tier ; and two 
new lobbies have been formed, one at each of 
the pit doors, which will be a great conve- 
nience to the public. 

Mrs. Daponte has made her appearance in 
the character of Patrick in the fact Soldier, 
and met witha favourable reception. She posses 
ses a deep and melodious voice, and although 
her manner is not the most elegant, yet she 
may prove an acquisition to the operatic corps 
of the theatre, as good acting seems so unneces- 
sary a requisite in that department that it has 
not heen studied since the days of Joe Vernon. 
We cannot praise her appearance in a male 
character ; surely something in the female 
cast might have been found appropriate to 
her talents—This continual changing of sex 
is quite disgusting—it is not what we were 
iaught to expect, at the close of the last season, 
when the manager promised that the exhi- 
bitions of this theatre should be rational. A 
pretty way of keeping his word, forsooth! by 
introducing, as one of the first spectacles, a 
slender young lady strutting in breeches, and 
endeavouring to representan Irish grenadier. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 

Opened on Monday, Sept. 14, with Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Miss Norton, a young lady from the Livers 
pool theatre, has appeured for the first time: 
on the London stage in Shakespeare's Imogen. 
She is a pleasing: performer, evinces great 
attention to the scene, and though scarcely 
inore than twenty years of age, seems perfectly 
mistress of stage businese. She has a pretty 
face, and eyes well adapted for displaying ani- 
mation on herexpressive countenanee. Her 
figure is small—her articulation is distinct, 
and notwithstanding a little monotonous lan- 
guor which was occasionally witnessed, she’ 
bids well for futere promise. She will, when 
niore used to the London theatre, remedy this 
defect by pitching and modulating her capable 
voice in proportion to the extent of the house. 
She was tavourablv received, and is, we under 
sland, a niece of the late Mrs Martyr, 
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M. de Chateaubriand's 


PRESENT STATE OF PELOPONNESUS, ATHENS, 
SPARTA, AND JERUSALEM, BY M. DE CHA- 
TEAUBRIAND. 

{Addenda from Panorama, Vol. II. p. 1232.] 


The following observations of M. de Cha- 
teaubriand are connected with the articles 
which we presented in our last number ; but 
have been published since those from which 
the former were translated. The description 
they contain of countries interesting to us, 
not merely as general readers, but as Chris- 
tians, induces us to give them without delay. 
We augur well of that work, the author of 
which examines every thing and place it refers 
to with his own eyes: and having long been 
ef opinion that the Scriptures in general are 
more intelligible in their own country than in 
remote regions, we donbt not of meeting in 
the next edition of Le Génie du Christian- 
ésme with many elucidatory remarks, which 
could only have suggested themselves to the 
author on the spot. M. de Chateaubriand 
arrived at Paris, from his journey, in June. 
We request our readers will not forget that 
he was once enlisted under the banners of les 
Philosophes, \ike his unfortunate and venera- 
ble relation, theinteresting M. de Malesherbes. 
[Vide Panorama, Vol. I. p- 753.) 


In publishing the observations he has made 
in Greece and in the Levant, M. de Chateau- 
briand observes, that it never was his inten- 
tion to write the history of his travels. He 
wanted only, he says, to cure himself of his 
ignorance, and surely no cure could be more 
easily effected. ‘* Occupied these some years,” 
he adds, “* with a work, which is, ina man- 
ner, to contain the proofs of Le Génie du 
Christianisme (an esteemed work published 
some years ago by Mr. C.), I thought myself 
bound to reconnoitre the places wiih which 
my characters are connected.” 


T saw nothing in Peloponnesus,” says 
Mr. C., buta country now the prey of cor- 
rupted ‘Tartars, who delight in destroying, at 
the same time, the monuments of civilisa- 
tion and of the arts ; even the harvests, trees, 
and whole génerations, Could it be believed, 
that there are in the world tyrants so absurd 
and so savage, as to resist every kind of im- 
provement even in things most indispensable 

useful? A bridge breaks down, but it 
is not rebuilt ; a man who repairs his house be- 
. tomesliable to extortion: I have seen Greek cap- 
tains run the risk of shipwreck with tattered 
sails, rather than be at the expense of mend- 
ingthem, so apprehensive were they of be- 
Vor. WI, (Lit. Pan, Oct, 1807.] 
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traying their easy circumstances and their in- 
dustry!....” 

The following is the description M. de C. 

ives of the vessel on board of which he em- 
rked at Constantinople for the Holy Land. 

«© We were about two hundred passengers 
on board this vessel, men, women, children, 
and old people. A corresponding number of 
mats were seen, placed in two regular rows 
between decks. A slip of paper pasted against 
the side of the ship contained the name of the 
owner of each mat. Each pilgrim hung at 
his bolster his staff, his beads, and a small 
cross. ‘The captain's cabin was occupied by 
the Greek papas (priests), who conducted the 
troop at the entrance of that cabins Two 
inal rooms, which we may call antichambers, 
had been contrived : -I had the honour of be» 
ing lodged, with my two servants, in one of 
these black holes, of about six feet square: 
a family occupied the other apartment oppo- 
site to mine. In this kind of republic every 
one was perfectly at liberty to act as he pleas- 
ed. The women were taking care of their 
children ; the men were smoking, or dressing 
their dinner ; the papas were chattering toge- 
ther. The sound of mandolines, of violins, 
and of lyres, resounded from every side ; it was 
amedley ofsinging, dancing, laughing, praying; 
every body was merry. ** Jerusalem !” would 
one exclaim, pointing to the south ; * Jeru- 
salem!” answered I. In short, we should 
have been the happiest people in the world 
had not fear molested us by its intrusions’: 
but, at the least puff of wind, the sailors 
would furl their sails, and the pilgrims cry 
Christos!) Kyrye eleison!” ‘The storia 
over, we were as stout as before. 

«* T have not, however, remarked the disor- 
derly behaviour mentioned by some travellers, 
We were, on the contrary, very decent and 
very regular. From the evening of oar de- 
parture, the papas said prayers, in which 
every one united with much devotion. The 
vessel was blessed ; which ceremony was re- 
newed at every storm.” ‘ 

M. de C. thus describes his landing at 
Jaffa : 

** Saiques (boats used in the Levant) came 
from all sides to carry the pilgriis on shore, 
I immediately remarked in the ano- 
ther dress, another physiognoiny, another lan- 
guage : in short, the Arabian race, and the 
inhabitants of the borders of the desert. 

“© T sent my Greek servant to inform the 
Fathers of the Holy Land of the arrival of a 
Latin pilgrim. 1 ‘soou sawa boat, in which 
I distinguished from a great distance three 
monks, who knowing me by my frank dress, 
were waving their hands to me. ‘These fa. 
thers caine on board. Though they were 
Spaniards, and spoke a kind of Italian di@t. 
cult to be understood, yet we shook hauds as 


real fellow-countrymen. IL went with them 
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in the boat: we entered the port by an open- 


ing hewn between the rocks, and dangerous , 


even fora saique. ‘The Arabians from the 
shore waded up totheir middle in the water to 
carry us on their shoulders. Here a whimst- 
cal scene took place : my servant was dressed 
in a whitish great coat; white being the badge 
of honourable distinction ameng the Arabians, 
they supposed that my servant was the scheik 
(the lord). They took hold uf him, and car- 
ried him in triumph in spite of his protesta- 
tions, while (thanks to my blue coat!) I ob- 
securely nrade my escape on the back of 4 tat- 
tered beggar. 

«« We proceeded to the convent of the fa- 
thers, a plain wooden house, built by the side 
of the port, and commanding a fine sea view. 
The hospitable monks first conducted me to 
the chapel, which I found lighted, and where 
they thanked God for having sent them a bro- 
ther. How amiable are these Christian insti- 
tutions, by which a traveller finds friends and 
assistance in the most barbarous countries ! 
I have elsewhere praised them, but they can 
never be sufficiently admired. 

«© The day after my arrival at Jaffa, I want- 
ed to walk about the town, and to visit the 
Aga, who had sent me his compliments. 

«¢ The vice-superior of the convent soon 
made me change my mind. ‘ Youdo not 
** know this kind of people,” said he to me : 
«* what you take for politeness is only espion- 
“ nage. The Aga sent to salute you only in 
«« order to know who you are, whether you 
“are rich, and if ydu can be 
** Do you mean to see the Aga? ou 
first make him presents: he will, 
«* without doubt and in spite of your re- 
«* sistance, give yon an escort to Jerusalem. 
«© The Aga of Ramla will augment that escort. 
The Arabians, convinced that a rich Frank 
«© is going ona pilgrimage to the holy sepul- 
© chre, will raise the duty of passage, or will 
«* attack you in the way. At the gates of Je- 
«* pusatem you will find the camp of the Pa- 
«« cha of Damascus, who is come down, ac- 
“« cording to custom, to levy contributions, 
** previous to his conducting the caravan to 
“ om Your attendance will excite the 

apprehensions of this Pacha, and you will 
be exposed to incalculable troubles. Once 

“© arrived at Jerusalem, you will be asked 
«« thrve or four thousand piastres for the escort. 
«© The mob, apprized of your arrival, will be- 
«€ set vou-in such a manner, that, had you 
-¢* millions, you could not satisfy their avidi- 
«ty. Your way in the streets will be ob- 
<@ structed, and you will not be able to pene- 
«* trate into the holy places, without ronning 
*« the risk of being torn to pieces. Be guided 
-¢ by me; to-morrow we will disguise our- 
« selves as pilgrims, and go together to Ra- 
#¢ mla.; there Eshall receive an answer to my 
© express : if it is favourable, you shall de- 
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' “ partin the night, and you shall arrive safe, 


«* and at a trifling expense, at Jerusalem.” 

‘* The good father adduced a thousand ex- 
amples to strengthen his arguments; and 
among others, that of a Polish bishop, who, 
| byva too great display of Wealth, was near los- 
| ing his life, two yearsago. ‘This I relate, only 
to shew to what degree of corruption the thirst 
of gold, anarchy, and barbarism, prevail in 
that unfortunate country. From what J have 
seen with my own eyes, I can safely affirm, 
that but for the vigilance and the’ paternal 
care of the Christian monks, one half of the 
Eieeos would perish on their way to Jerusas 
em. 

** October 3. We put on loose dresses of 
geat’s hair, manufactured in Upper Egypt, 
and such as the Bedouins wear. We rode on 
sorry mules. The vice-superior led the wa 
in the disguise of a poor brother ; an Arab 
almost naked was our guide, and another fol- 
lowed us, beating before him an ass, which 
carried our baggage. 

“« Good news were awaiting me at Ramla : 
J found there the drogman (interpretery of 
the convent of Jerusalem, whom the superior 
had sent to meet me. 

«© We left Ramla onthe 4th, at twelve 
o'clock at night. We travelled over the plain 
of Saron, and entered among the mountains 
of Judea. At break of day, I found myself 
in a labyrinth of moentains, of conieabshape, 
all ajike, and connected with each other b 
their bases, I arrived in the valley of Jere- 
miah ; I went down into that of the Terebinth, 
leaving on the right the castle of the Maccha- 
bees. The rocks, which till then had retain- 
ed some verdure, became more naked: gradu- 
ally all signs of vegetation disappeared ; and 
the shelving sides of that promiseuous heap of 
mountains assumed a red and fiery aspect. Ar- 
rived at an eminence wherein was an opening, 
I suddenly perceived a line of Gothic walls. 
At their fot was displayed a camp ef Turkish 
cavalry, in all the Eastern pomp. Our Ara- 
bian leader exclaimed: ‘* £l-Quods !''—the 
Holy ! (city), and immediately ran away at 
full speed. 

«« The voice of the drogman, who was 
bawling to me to close our troop, because we 
were going to enter the camp, awoke me fron 
the kind of stupefsction in which I had been 
thrown at the sight of the Holy Citv. We 
entered Jerusalem by the gate called the Pil- 
grins’ Gate, but the real name of which 
is the Gate of Damascus. We alighted at 
the Convent of the Holy Saviour. One must, 
be in the situation of the fathers of the Holy 
Land, to conceive all the satisfaction they-de- 
rived from my arrival; they thought them- 
Selves saved by the presence ofa single French- 
man. The superior (Father Bonaventure, of 
Nola) told me: “ Surely you were sent here 
** by Providence! You will prevent our bes 
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* commands respect, and even awe. 


M. de Chateaubriand's 
* ing plundered, and perhaps murdered, by 


*¢ the Pacha. You no doubt have firmans 
** (passports of the Grand Signior) for the 
** road ; give us leave to send them to the 
** Pacha; he will know that a Frenchman 
«© has alighted at our convent: he will think 
** us under the protection of France. Last 
** year he forced us to pay sixty thousand pias- 
“* tres ; according to custom, we owe him 
“© only four thousand, and that too merely as 
** a present. This year he wants to extort the 
** same sim from us; and threatens to pro- 
** ceed to the last extremities if we do not 


~** comply. We shall be forced to sell the 


“* holy vessels. For these four years past we 
** have received no alms from Europe: if 
** things continue thus, we shall be compel- 
*« led shortly to leave the Holy Land, and to 


~ * abandon the tomb of Jesus Christ to the 


Mahometans.” 


“1 thought myself extremely happy in 
having it in m ote to comply with the re- 
‘quest of the fu ver superior. I observed to | 
him, however, that previous to sending the | 
firmans, he should give me leave to visit the 
Jordan, not to increase the difliculties of a 
journey at all-times dangerous. 


“« A Turk wes immediately sent for to 
‘conduct me to Bethlem ; his name was Ali- 
Aga. He was born at Jericho, now Rinka, 
in the valley of the Jordan, and was governor 
‘of that village. He was a man of much bra- 
very and resolution, and gave me entire satis- 
faction. He began by making my servants 
and myself quit our Arabian dresses to re-as- 
sume our French ones; this dress, formerly 
so much despised by the Eastern nations now 
French 
bravery, however, has only reconqnered that 
fame it enjoyed for a great while in this coun- 
try. It was by Frenel: knights that the king- 
dom of pods be was re-established, and that 
the palms of Idumea were ‘gathered: the. 
Turks shew to this day, the knights’ fountain, 
the knights’ the’ kmghts’ tower ; 
the sword of Godfrey @é Bouillon is still to 
be seen at the Convent of Calvary, and, in 
its old scabbart¥, seeing still to be the protector 
of the Holy Sepulchre.” 

M. de C,,.or his.pripter, has committed an 
error in calling Jericho Rinka : it is called by 
the Arabs or with a strong aspi-- 
rateon the H. This is, in fiet, its ancient 
Hebrew name, foras to the name Jericho, it 
is a barbarism, of which Eastern propuncia- 
zion is perfectly innocent. El Queds, or as 
we should write it, Huds, has been the 
appellation of Jerusalem, during many ages. 
It appears under this title in the Gospel of St. 


Mathew, and this mode of describing the ca- 
“pital of Judea forms one of the peculiarities 


Excursion to Jerusalem. [102 
| of that gospel, which mask its Syriac origin : 
it should appear also to have had the same 
distinction in the days of Herodotus, who 
mentions it under the name of Cadytis, of 
Cadutis, the El Quods of Mr. C. This name, 
then, was not derived from any Christian 
events, or ideas, but from the more ancient 
establishment of the Jewish ritual and sacred 


observances. 

From Jerusalem, M. de Chateaubriand 
went ¢o Bethlem ; in his way he saw nothing 
remarkable, but the field of Rama, where a 
tomb, said te be that of Rachel, is shewn. 
Having visited the holy manger, and taken 
notes of soime inscriptions, he set out for the 
Dead Sea. In his way thither, he and hie 
companions were twice assailed by troops ot 
Bedouins: their French dresses prevented a 
third attack. He thus describes this people : 

‘© The Arabians, wherever I have seen 
them, in Judea, in Egypt, or even in Bar- 
bary, have appeared to me rather above the 
middle size. ‘Their step is bold, they are well 
made, and active. ‘The form of their head 
is oval, the fetehead high and curved, the 
nose_aquiline, the eyes large, and shaped like 
an almond, their look is timid, and remark 
ably mild, Nothing in them wonid betray 
the savage, was their mouth always shut ; 
but as soon as they speak, a noisy language 
distinguished by harsh aspirations strikes the 
ear; they shew their long teeth of a shining 
whiteness, like those of the jackall, and of 
the tiger cat. In this they difer from the 
American savage, who carries in his looks the 
expression of his ferovity, while humanity 
seeins to dwell on his mouth. 

«© The Arabian women are rather taller in 
proportion than the men. They have a noble 
carriage, and the regularity of their features, 
the symmetry of ‘their proportions, with the 
dispositon of their veils, gives them some- 
what of the look of the ancient statues of 
priestesses, and of the Muses. We mt 
three of them in the mountains of Judea, 
carrying pitchers full of water on the#r heads ; 
they gave drink to our horses; methought [ 
saw the daughters of Laban, or those of the 
Midianites. “This however must be uncer- 
stood with'some restriction ; are often 
the only drapery of these fine statues; an 
appearance Of inisery, filth, and hardship, 
degrades those exquisite shapes, a copper cou + 
plexion hides the regularity of feetures in 
word, to see’ those women, sue! as i have 
depictured them, one should bebold them et 
some distance, and be saustied with 
enseméle, without scrutinizing details. 

Most of the Arabians’ wear tnnics 
fasteged roond the ky a belt. 
times one of thelr arms io bare, Ube skeeve 
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an ancient drapery. At other times, they 
wrap themselves up in a white woollen 
blanket, which assumes the appearance of a 
toga, a mantle or a veil, according as they 
roll it round the body, throw it on_ the 
shoulders, or bring it over the head. They 
walk bare-footed. They are armed witha 
dagger, a sabre ora long musket. The tribes 
journey in caravans; their camels travel ina 
string. The head camel is fastened by a 
rope made of the down of the palm-tree, to 
the neck of an ass, who acts as guide of the 
troop; and who, as the chief, is free from all 
burthen, and enjoys various _ privileges; 
among the richest tribes, the camels are 
adorned with frmges, bandelets, and fea- 
thers. 

‘« Their mares, according to the nobility 
of their pedigree, are treated with more or less 
distinction, but always with severity. Horses 
are never put in the shade, but remain all day 
exposed to the heat of the sun, fastened by the 
four legs to pickets fixed in the ground, so 
that they are motionless ; the saddle is never 
taken off. Often they drink but once, and 
eat only a little barley, in the four-and-twenty 
hours. Instead of pining under so harsh a 
~ treaument, they acquire by it, sobriety, pa- 
Yience, and ness. J have often admired 
an Arabian horse, thus fastened in the burn- 
ing sand, his flowing mane hanging loose, 
thrasting his head between his legs to find a 
little shade, and throwing askance a wild look 
on his masters. But free him from his fetters, 
vault on his back, he paweth in the valley 
and rejoiceth in his strength, he swalloweth 
the ground with fiercencss, he saith among 
rr trumpets, ha, haz and I see the horse of 

ob. 

«« What especially distinguishes the Ara- 
bians from +n ggerant i of the new world is, 
akind of delicacy in the manners of the for- 
mer, still discernible through their savage 
rudeness. It is plain, that they are natives 
of the east, from whence all arts, all sciences, 
and ‘all religions, have been derived. The 
Canadian, secluded at the extremities of the 
west, in a remote corner of the world, mha- 
bits valleys, shaded by eternal forests, and 
watered by immense rivers; the Arabian 
thrown, in a manner, on the high road of 
the globe, between Asia and Africa, wanders 
in the glaring regions of Aurora, on a soit 
destitute of trees, and of water. ‘The tribes 
descended from Ishmael, cannot exist without 
the distinction of master and servant, witheut 
domestic animals ; their liberty, too, must be 
restrained by Jaws. Among the Americans 
man is still isolated, he enjoys alone his fierce 
and bloody independence ; he has the bear- 
skin, instead of the woollen blanket, the 
arrow instead of the lance, the tomahawk in- 
stead of the dagger. He knows not, and 
would despise the date, the pasteca, the ca- 
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mel's milk; flesh and blood are necessary to 
his revels. He does not wear goats’ hair, or 
shelter himself under tents; the elm, prostrate 
from age, furnishes bark for his hut; he has 
not tamed the horse, to pursue the fleet ante- 
lope, but he himself overtakes the Moorse Deer. 
He does not derive his descent from great and 
civilized nations; the names of his ancestors 
are not enrolled in the annals of em- 
pires; the contemporaries of his fore-fathers 
are the ancient oaks, still standing. The 
tombs of his fathers are raised in unknown 
forests ; and nature alone claims those monu- 
ments, unnoticed by history. In a word, 
every thirg among the American savages, 
shews man not yet arrived at a state of civili- 
zation ; whereas, every thing among the 
Arabians, characterises man formerly civi- 
lized, but fallen back into the savage state. 

Jerusalem is abandoned as prey 
to a governor almost independent. He 
oat with impunity, commit all manner of 
evils, provided he takes care to balance ac- 
counts with the rapacious Bashaw. Every 
one knows, that in Turkey, a superior has a 
right to delegate his full powers to his in- 
ferior; and those powers always extend over 
life and property. For a few purses, a Ja- 
nissary beeomes a petty Aga, and this Aga 
can, according to his whim, either strike off 
your head, or permit you to redeem it. Thus 
are executioners multiplied in every village of 
Judea. The only thing understood in this 
country, the only kind of justice ever men- 
tioned, is: ‘* he shall pay ten, twenty, thirty 
purses: he shall receive five hundred blows : 
his head shall fall.” A first unjust deed, 
urges to the commission of a second more 
flagrant; if the Aga plunders a peasant, he 
must also plunder his neighbour; for the 
hypocritical integrity of the Bashaw would be 
shocked, if by his second crime, he had not 
obtained the means of parchasing the impu- 
nity of the first. 

** It might be believed, perhaps, that the 
Bashaw in visiting his government, brings a 
remedy to those evs, and avenges the wrongs 
of the people: the Bashaw is himself the 

reatest scourge of the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
em: his arrival is dreaded like that of an 
hostile chief. ‘Fhe inhabitants shut their 
shops, hide themselves in caves, pretend to be 
dying on their mats, or flee to the moun- 
tains, 

** T can vouch for the truth of these facts ; 
' for I happened to be at Jerasatem when the, 
Bashaw arrived. A...... is of a most sordid 
avarice, like the generality of Turks ; as chief 
of the Mecca-Caravan, and under pretence of 
| wanting . money, the better to protect the 
pilgrims, he coneeives himself justifiable in 
extortions. No way escapes 
him. One of the most ordinary, is suddenly 
to fix avery low maximum as the price of 
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provisions. The people cry out wonder ! but 
the dealers shut up tlcir shops. Scarcity 
begins to be felt; the Bashaw tampers with 
the dealers, and, for a few purses, gives them 
leave to sell at their own price. The dealers 
strive to get back the money they have ad- 
vanced to the Bashaw ; they raise their goods 
to most exorbitant prices, and the people, 
starving a second Lime, are forced to part even 
with their apparel, to procare food. 

«« | have seen this same A ........ practise 
in Jerusalem, a still more ingenious extortion ; 
he sent his cavalry to plunder some Arabian 
yeasanis on the other side ot the Jordan. 

hese good people, who had paid the miri 
(land tax), and knew nothing of being at 
war, were surprised, amidst their tents, and 


their flocks. They were robbed of 2,200 | 


goats and sheep, 9+ calves, 1,000 asses, and 
six mares of the noblest blood ; the camels 
only escaped. A Scheik called them from 
afar, and they followed him. Those faithful 
children of the desart, brought their milk to 
their unfortunate masters in the mountain, 
as if they had guessed that those magters 
had now nothing else left to live upon. 

** A European could not well conceive 
what the Bashaw did with his booty. He 
fixed on each beast a price exceeding three 
times its value. The price being thus fixed, 
they were sent to different individuals in Je- 
rusalem, and to the chiefs of the neighbour- 
ing villages; they were to take them, and 

y for them, under pain of death. J own, 
that if I had not seen, with my own eyes, this 
two-fold iniquity, it would appear to me in- 
credible. 

«« After having exhausted Jerusalem, the 
Bashaw goes away. But to avoid the expense 
of supporting the town’s garrison, and under 
the pretence of the Mecca caravan, he takes 
with him all the soldiers. The governor 
remains alone, with about a dozen a/guazils ; 
who can hardly maintain the interior police 
of the city, much less that of the country. 
ast year, the governor himself was obliged 
to hide himself in his own house for safety 
from a banditti of robbers, who were climb- 
ing over the walls of Jerusalem, and were on 
the point of sacking the town. 

«* Hardly is the Narn gone, when the 
country is a prey to new evils, the conse- 
quences of his oppression ; the plundered 
villages rise in rebellion; they attack each 
other, to gratify hereditary feuds. All com- 
munications are interrupted. Agriculture is 
destroyed, The peasant goes in the night to 
lay waste the vineyard, and cut down the 
olive-trees, of his enemy. The Bashaw re- 
turns the following year; he demands the 
same contribution as before, in a country 
where population is diminished. He is forced 
to double his extortions; and to destroy 
whole tribes. The desart spreads gradually 


farther and farther; only huts falling into 
ruins are seen here and there, and at the 
door of those wretched hovels is a ceme- 
tery constantly increasing. Eaeh successive 
year witnesses the d¢struction of another 
cabin, and the extermination of another fas 
mily ; and soon the cemetery only remains 
to point out the place where once the village 
stood.” 


Weare apprehensive that these extracts des- 
criptive of celebrated countries from a sensible 
and well-informed traveller, will be the last 
we shall have it in our power to lay before our 
readers. M. de Chateaubriand has, it seems, 
incurred the displeasure of the French ruler ; 
he has pryed into the secrets of the East, 
and with greater regard to truth than to pra- 
dence, he has suifered sentiments to escape 
him, not perfectky congenial to the present 
order of things. ‘The information which he 
furnished, was, accordingly, inserted in the 
Moniteur in a mutilated state: it was from 
that official paper we took the extract which 
appeared in oar last number, but we are now 
happy at being able to re-establish the text as 
it stood originally. One of the passages that 
has given umbrage relates to those distin- 
guished personages Madame Adélaide and 
Madame Victoire,* aunts to Lonis XVI., 
equally celebrated by their virtues and mis- 
fortunes, who both died in exile, fleeing from. 
those assassins who murdered their sovereign, 
at the time whea Napoleon was a subaliern 
‘agent (indeed one of the very lowest) in the 
bloody career of Robespierre.f That the 
Emperor of the West should feel sore at 


* One of these unfortunate Princesses wag 
tossed to and fro in the Italian seas for thirteen 
weeks, afraid to touch or land at any port, in 
consequence of being pursued by the terrorists, 
who wisted to guillotine her.—She at length 
gained the Adriatic gulph, and landed at 
‘Trieste ; where, overcome with fatigue and 
vexation, she soon ended her days, lying in 
the arms of her grand almoner, from whose 
mouth we have ofien heard the melancholy 
recital. 

+ At the death of this monster, the conven- 
tion passed an act of amnesty for the terro- 
rists ; at that time the Emperor of the West 
was so alarined for his precious life, that he 
besieged the doors of the President of the 
Committee of Public Safety night and day, 
to be included in that act of grace, which; 
unfortunately for the world, was ai length 
granted. He was then under the /tgh pa- 
tronage and protection of Baptiste the plays 
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what a writer of reputation and energy might 
say, even by allusion, relative to the #igh and 
splendid feats which -he performed in the 
East, we do not wonder, but that M. de 
C., the confidential ci-devant Secretary of our 
virtuous uncle Fesech; a traveller, who has 
been at Jaffa (some say at Acre too !), that he 
should drop hints and allusions like the fol- 
lowing, has much surprised us; although he 
has not praised nor even mentioned that star 
of ancient English chivalry, Sir Sidney Smith. 

The Moniteur has stopped at these lines, 
«<« The muses, on such occasions, retain no 
power over us except that which awakens 
the soul to pity.” (Vide Panorama, Vol. II, 
p-1233). Mr. C. had added, God forbid, that 
we should now indu'ge in those debates on 
liberty and slavery, which have brought 
so many evils on our country! but, if ever 
in common with some whose talents and 
character we otherwise esteem, we enter- 
tained the idea, that a despotic Government 
was the best of all possible forms of Govern- 
ment, the residence of a few months in 
Turkey, would have completely cured us of 
that opinion.” 

The description of the present state of 
Egypt ended in the Moniteur by this phrase, 
(Vide Panorama, Vol. II. p. 1234) “ The 
peasants who could not tear themselves from 
their farms, have given up the hopes of 
rearinga family......... Can a man, bor in 
the decline of empires, added Mr. C., and 
who can see nothing in futurity but probable 
revolutions, experience any joy in rearing 
the heirs of so sad a prospect? There are 
times when we must sy with the prophet; 
happy are the dead!” Our readers may 
recollect that these hints dropped from Mr. C. 


in reviewing a*voyage of M. Laborde’s in| 


Spain: the passage in which he alluded to 
the remarkable events wiich took place in 
that country, was entirely omitied in the 
Moniteur...... Sertorius”, said he, resisted 
in the Iberian ficlds, the power of the op- 
pressor of the world and of his conniry ; he 
wanted to march agains: Sylla, and 

.. Au bord du Tibre une picque a Ja main 

Lui demander raison pour le peuple Romain. 
actor. We had this anecdote from the Presi- 
dent himse!/, long before the Corsican became 
Great; who added, that he had then such 
misery about him, that he appeared the dis- 

usting representative of meanness and vice. 
fie had scarcely shoes to his feet, nor could he 
Le persuaded, though frequently impo: tuned, to 
cover his head, although this was the reign of 
fheeing and thouing ; of equality, aud the sove- 
seignty of the people.—J uring Rol espierre’s 
graumleur, he was known by the appellation of 
Brutus Bonaparte, a he voluntarily 
gave liinself, 


| He failed in his enterprise, but probably he 
did not expect success; he considered only 
| his duty, and the sacred cause he, alone, 
was left todefend; there are altars, like that of 
honour, which though abandoned, still claim, 
our sacrifices; the God is not annihilated 
because the temple is deserted; whenever a 
chance is left to fortune, it is not herowsm to 
run that chance. Magnanimous actions are 
those whose anticipated results are misfortune 
and death. After all, of what importance 
are reverses, if, at the mention of our name 
by posterity, the generous heart beats. high 


doubt not but in the times of Sertorius those 
pusilianimous souls who mistake their baseness 
for prudence thoug!t it ridiculous, in an 
obscure citizen, singly to resist all the power 
of Syila. Happily posterity decides otherwise. 
on the actions of mankind; cowardice and 
vice are not the definitive judges of courage 
and virtue.” 

The very unpleasant applications derived 
from this passage were too obvious; and we. 
do not wonder at its being suppressed. In. 
the affecting story of father Clement, (Vide 
Panorama, p. 1236, after these words, ‘ the 
feelings he wished to smother,”) a remarkable 
phrase has also been omitted, ‘* Jn what parts. 
of the world have not the children of Saint 
Louis been scattered by our political storms ?- 
What country has not beheld them weeping 
at the recollection of their native land * 
Such are the destinies of maukind,” &c. Else- 
where Mr. C. says: what a tule a man has in 
store, when he comes from the country of 
the Arabians! These were provocations 
enough to a gloomy and despotie governor ; 
but Mr. C. had gone further, by daring to. 
pay a just tribute to the memory of two 
French princesses, aunts to the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. and by exposing the ignorance 
of the savans of the Ezyptian Institute, 
which is the more galling, as it was detected 
by voung English oilicers, 

* Alas!” says Mr. C., ‘* those sons of 
Aaron who hung their cinnor (harps) on the 
wiilows of Babylon, did not all revisit the 
city of David: those daughters of Judea 
who exclaimed on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, 

Orives du Jourdain! Ochampsaimés des cicux ! 
‘S$acré mont, fertiles vallées, 
Du doux pays de nos ayeux 
Serons-nous toujours exilces ? 


those companions of Esther did not all behold 
again Eminaiis and Bethe], Many left their 
mortal remains in the land of captivity 


two thousand years after our death ? Je. 
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like manner, far from France, we found the 
tomb of two modern Israelites : 

Lyrnessi domus alta, solo Laurente sepulchrum, 
It was our fate to behold at the extremity of 
the Adriatic sea, the tomb of two daughters 
of kings, whose funeral oration we had heard 
pronounced in a garret in London. Ah! for 
once at least the silence of the tomb which 
incloses these noble ladies has been broken : 
and the shades of two French women have 
thrilled at the echo of a Frenchman’s steps. 
In Versailles, a tribute of respect from a poor 
gentleman, had been lost on princesses: but 
in a foreign land saints may perhaps derive a 
gratification from the prayer of a christian !” 

Speaking of antiquities, Mr. C. says, ‘every 
day new discoveries are made in antient monu- 
ments; thus for instance the Institute of 
Egypt could not read on Pompey’s pillar, near 
Alexandria, an inscription, which has since 
been taken in plaster by English ensigns. 
Pococke could discern some letters, though 
he could notdecypher the inscriptions ; Sonini 
could see nothing on the base where it is en- 
graved.” 


It appears from the modest discoveries made 
by our gallant and well informed countrymen, 
although not savans by trade, that this Pom- 
pey’s pillar, as the French called it, is a 
column erected in honour of the Emperor 


Diocletian, by Polio, prefect of Egypt. Mr. | 


C. finds that this is confirmed by historical 
documents ; for, in the lives of the fathers of 
the desarts, written in Greek by a contem- 
—~ author, we find that by an earthquake 
It at Alexandyia, all the columns were 
thrown down, except that of Diocletian. 


It is remarkable enough, that though 
Sonini could not see the inscription en- 
graved on the base of the pillar, yet he 
could foresee that the pillar would be car- 
ried to France, as a trophy of the Egyp- 
tian expedition, be known to after ages under 
the name of the * pillar of the French,” and 
be inscribed with the names of those Fren- h 
soldiers who fell in the g/orious storming of 
Alexandria, so honourable to the character of 
Bonaparte. ‘This pillar is of the Corinthjan 
order, 88 feet, 6 inches, in height: the shaft 
formed of a single block of granite. 

Minor incidents ate sometimes more ex- 
pressive than the studied subjects ; after having 
considered the nature and tendency of the 
passages which Bonapsrte has strack out ky 
his rod of iron, we ask what are the feelings 
and the fears of that mind which startled at 
perusing them? and what are those recollec- 
tions which the despot of France, in the zenith 
of his power, wishes of all things to banish 
from the minds of his subjects ? 


THE COMMERCE OF FRANCE WITH THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 
[Translated from the French of M. Peuchet.} 
Prior to entering on this subject, the 
translator begs leave to observe, that the Port 
of Marseilles in France is, as it were, the 
key of that country to Mediterranean com+ 
merce ; he has therefore translated the article 
Marseilles (as far as relates to commerce), 
verbatim from M. Peuchet’s work, as under 
that head this gentleman has given an accu~ 
rate statement of the whole of the French 
Mediterranean trade, 


Marseilles is not only the most considerable 
maritime town in France, but it is likewise 
remarkable for giving employment almost ex- 
clusively to French vessels, for in effect, no 
others carry on the extensive trade between 
it and the Levant, the ports of Spain and . 
those of Italy; hence it not only serves as a 
nursery for French seamen, but also by its 
tratlic tends to augment the riches of the na- 
tion, in furnishing its inhabitants with the 
choicest materials for the exercise of their 
industry, such as cotton, wool, silks, hair, 
| &c.: the Italian flax too, Fra: ce receives 
: through ihis port, so thatit is the means of 
| giving bread to thousands of families em- 
ployed in the manufacture of muslins, 
cloths and stufis, made from these materials, 
and is asource of riches to the manufacturers 
ot Ronen, Amiens, Lyons, &c. Atthe same 
time, Marseilles supplies all the trading ports 
of the Mediterranean, with the commodities 
of France and its colonies, and thus, doubly 
enriches the French nation. It is true, 
that permission is given to vessels of other 
ports on the Mediterranean, and even to some 
on the ocean, to proceed directly to the 
Levant, but those vessels are bound on their 
return to put into the pest-house of Mar- 
scilles, there to perform quarantine; and 
thus the advantages which would otherwise 
urise from the permission, are in a great 
measure counteracted, The time for the per- 
formance of quarantine, varies, from eigh- 
teen days to several months, according to cir- 
cuinstances ; large inc osures, sarrounded by 
very high walls, in the midst of which is 
erected a vast edifice, wherein the travellers are 
received, is called the Lazaref, or pest- house ; 
the merchandises are stowed under sheds, ia 
order that they may be purified by the air. 

Eapart trade to the Levant.—Marseilles 
ships ta the Levant the cloths of Languedoc, 
(principally those manufactured at Carcas- 
sonne, Clermont, and Lodive), dve woods, 
such as logwood, &c.; sugars, coffee, and: 
indigo, reeeive | trom the colonies ; cochineal 
from Cadiz *unamen, pepper, cloves, lead, 
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iron, pewter, tin, writing-paper, liquors, 
syrups, fruits, mercury, tartar, vermillion, 
caps, silken-stuffs, lace, silk handkerchiefs, 
linen cloths, toys, mercery, and finally se- 
quins, or Spanish dollars. In return, Mar- 
seilles receives raw and dressed cottons, 
wool of every description, gum, wax, silk, 
galls, madder, opium, goat's and camel's hair, 
raw and dressed skins, tallow, brass, carpets, 
coverlits, all of which are productions of the 
provinces of Europe, and Asia-Minor; a 
great quantity of cotton, silks, some linens, 
scammony, galls, kali, all of Syria ; cottons, 

m, eofice, incense, myrrh, rice, saflranum, 

gal animoniac, tamarinds, senna, raw hides, 
some ostrich feathers, and large quantities of 
cotton stuffs for the American market, all 
the produce of Egypt; finally, cottons, raw 
and dressed hides, wax, ostrich feathers, 
corn, barley, beans, split peas, millet, olive 
oil, the produce of Barbary———The trade 
of the Levant, before the revolution, em- 
ployed 400 vessels ; in the year 1787 to 1789, 
there arrived at Marseilles 392 Levant vessels, 
the aggregate burthens of which were 46,349 
tons, the value of their cargoes amounting to 
40,906,000 francs, and there were cleared for 
the Levant, 336 vessels ; their aggregate bur- 
thens being 42,808 tons, and the value of 
their cargoes, 21,149,000 francs.—Although 
the importations by far exceed the exporta- 
tions, and that we ordinarily sustain a loss of 
from 15 to 20 per cent. on the returns, still it 
is to be remarked, that as our commerce with 
Turkey consists in barter, the advantage ulti- 
mately rests on our side; for the consign- 
ments that we make the Turks, with the 
exception of dyes and metals, are but little 
calculated for the purposes of industry, and 
thus, whilst we send them only consumable 
articles, we draw from them raw commodi- 
ties, for the purposes ot manufacture; in 
proof of this assertion, in our invoices, the 
value of cloth alone, forms more than half of 
their sums total, whereas in those of the 
Turks, the value of manufactured commodi- 
ties seldom amounts to wore than the twen- 
tieth part of that of raw ones ; and even on 
the former articles, such.as Egyptian linens, 
our profits are considerable, by reason of the 
low price of workmanship, and the linens 
selling advantageously in the Islands, as cloth- 
ing for the negroes. ‘The chief trading places 
in the Levant, are Constantinople, Aleppo, 
Smyrna, the ports of the Morea, of Syria, of 
Egy pt, those of the islands of Candia, Cy- 
prus, and Scio. 

Commerce with the kingdoms Naples 
and Sicily.—The commerce of Marseilles 
with the Tinglonte of Naples and Sicily, is 
very consid rable ;, because, through ‘that 

rt alone, five-sixths of the whole trade of 

rance with these kingdoms, is + ansacted.— 


The imports of Marseilles from Naples and 


Sicily, consist of corn, and other grain ; pulse, 
olive oil, kali, ashes, silks, flax, lambs’ wool, 
licorice ball, manna, cantharides, almonds, 
sumach, brimstone, red and white tartar, 
starch, figs, raisins, macaroni, &c. In re- 
turn, are exported from Marseilles, coffee, 
sugars, syrup, hats, leather, stuffs, cloths, 
linens, mercery, &c.—In the year 1787 to 
1789, the importations from Naples, Sicily, 
and Parma, were valued at 19,307,000 
francs ; the conveyance of which employed 
305 vessels, whose aggregate burthens were 
35,211 tons; the exportations in the same 
years, were valued at 6,053,000 francs only, 
employing 166 vessels, the total of whose 
burthen was 16,465 tons; hence it may be 
seen that the balance of trade was much 
against France. The trading ports of Sicily, 
are Messina and Palermo. 

Commerce with the statesof Sardinia.— 
Marseilles receives from these states, olive oil, 
corn, fice, silk, chesnuts, pickled tunny, 
lemons, oranges, &c.; and in return, fur- 
nishes them with sugar, coffee, cocoa, indigo, 
cod-fish, wine, leather, hats, soap, fishing- 
lines, cloth, linen, stuffs, bonnets, &c.—The 
balance of trade is in favour of the Sardiniag 
states.—In the year 1787 to 1789, the value 
of the imports from the Sardinian states, was 
24,601,000 francs; the ships employed in 
the import trade 455, and their aggregate 
burthens 13,854 tons. The value of the ex- 
portations was 19,001,000 francs; the ships 
employed 608, and the amount of their bur- 
thens 21,068 tons. Cagliari is the chief tra~ 
ding port of Sardinia. 

Commerce with the republic of Genoa.— 
This republic furnishes Marseilles with olive 
oil, charcoal, brooms, fruits, such as lemons, 
oranges, apples, and pears ; sweetmeats, con- 
fectionary, vermicelli, &e. The returns are, 
coffee, sugar, indigo, cocoa, syrup, cod-fish, 

pper, wines, liquors, almonds, hats, coral, 
eather, cloth, mercery, millinery, &c.—The 
balance of trade is in favor of Genoa, but it is 
to be observed, that the bulk of the imports is 
olive oil, the greater part of which is used in 
the manufacture of soap; and the remainder 
sent into the interior of France. In the year 
1787 to 1789, there arrived at Marseilles 
805 Genoese vessels, whose burthens amount- 
ed to 20.397 tons; and tne value of their 
cargoes to 9574,000 frances; there were clear- 
ed for Genoa 900 vessels, whose burthens 
are computed at 29,267, and the value of their 
cargoes at 5,853,000 francs. The chief port 
is Genoa. 

Commerce with Tuscany.—The_ merchan- 
dises brought from Tuscany to Marseilles, 
are, olive oil, corn, pulse, fruits, brooms, 
tallow, &c. The returns are made in coffee, 
sugar, indigo, pepper, soap, almonds, hats, 
starch, caps, cloths, stuffs, &c. ‘The balance 
of trade is commonly in favour of France.— 
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In Tuscany, a great deal of French colonial 
produce is consumed. In the year 1787 to 
1789, there were entered at Marseilles, 155 
Tuscan and Milanese vessels; whose bur- 
thens amounted to 12,510 tons; their car- 
goes computed at the value of 4,120,000 
francs. ‘Lhe value of the exports from Mar- 
seilles to ‘Tuscany and Milan, was 10,355,000 
francs; employing 154 vessels, burthens 
ae to 9,319 tons. The chief port is 
orn. 

Commerce with the states of Rome and 
Venice.—Marseilles receives from these states 
through the ports of Leghorn and Genoa, 
corn, rye, allum, and flax, of Ancona and 
Bologna: the returns are, coflee, sugars, 
syrup, cocoa, cod-fish, hats, drugs, cloths, 
pM linens, &c. The balance of trade is 
gencrally in favour of France. 

Commerce with Spain.—The traffic which 
Marseilles carries on with that part of Spain 
situated on the Mediterranean, is indeed very 
considerable. The imports from that coun- 
are: barilla, kali, oils, indigo, cochineal, 
skin in the hair, wool, cocoa, dye woods, 
saffron, licorice, anchovies, and dollars. The 
feturns are made in corn, rye, barley, sugar, 
cod-fish, rice, cloths, mercery stuffs, linens, &c. 
In the year 1787 to 1789, the importations 
into Marseilles of Spanish commodities, were 
valued at 31,869,000 francs ; there were em- 
ployed 999 ships, whose burthens amounted 
to 64,604 tons: the exportations were com- 
puted at the value of 43,712,000 francs ; the 
vessels employed were in number 1,069, and 
the gross amount of their burthens was 
59,182 tons; hence it appears, that the ba- 
lance of trade in favour of France, was nearly 
12,000,000 francs; it is, moreover, to be 
remarked, that the importations consist chief- 
ly of raw materials, and that except those of 
the Levant, the Spanish ports are the most 
frequented by our vessels. The Spanish 
ports in the Mediterranean are Malaga, Bar- 
eelona and Alicant. 

We have inserted the foregoing epitome of 
what the French trade in the Mediterran- 
nean was, because it exhibits in a striking 
point of view, the madness of those who 
ruined it, to answer purposes which most 
certainly did not replace it, to greater advan- 
tage. It explains also the importance of 
Malta, which controuls, to a certain degree, 
the Levant department of this trade. The 
change which has since taken place in the 
government of some of these countries, has 
not changed the commodities they produce. 
If Naples and Sicily had formerly a balance 
in their favour, they are likely under a vigo- 
rous administration, to increase it: but while 
Sicily is held by an enemy to Vrance, the 
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intercourse of that country with Naples, is 
altogether insecure. The advantages derived 
by France from her commerce with Spain, 
have always been very considerable ; the si- 
tation of the two countries, is sufficient rea- 
son for this. Whether this paper may sup- 
ply any conjecture as to the intentions of 
Bonaparte on the countries to which it res 
fers, must be submitted to wiser judgments. 
We doubt whether France could derive more 
extensive advantages from some of them, 
whatever government she may place at their 
head. We have endeavoured to obtain in+ 
formation on the actual commerce of France, 
in these parts; but it is concealed with a 
diligence which does not indicate much prose 
perity. . All that is published on this subject, 
looks forward to what may be hoped for, but 
does not state what really is. What effect 
the blockading the port of Marsetlles must 
have on the Mediterranean trade of France, 
is obvious at the slightest glance. 

The necessity of quarantine, as it affects 
all goods brought from the Levant, cannot 
be too well understood in this country. 
Malta has the most complete Lazaretto esta- 
blishment, perhaps, in the world. 


GENERAL STATISTICS. 

This science, which embraces the knows 
ledge of the nature, and of the political 
forces of states, is new only asto the me- 
thodical form which it has lately received; the 
objects it includes, had in the most remote 
times attracted the attention of governments, 
The state and number of the population, the 
survey of lands, the enumeration of cattle, 
the valuation of taxes, and of revenues; an 
the framing of statistical tables, exhibiting the 
productions of nature and of industry, were 
used among the Egyptians, the Persians, the 
Greeks, the Carthaginians, and the Romans, 
The Romans especially introduced the uty 
most nicety in the administration of the most 
extensive empire ever known; they studied 
political arithmetic ; the lists of the censors 
in the first ages of the republic, were formet 
according to the principles of that science, 
The number of births and of deaths was 
aseertained by registers, kept by the priests of 
Juno-Lucina, and of Venus-Libitina ; and, 
in later times, the Emperors had officers 
called ¢alellarii, to keep exact accounts of 
the population of the country. The excel- 
lence of their political calculation, is mores 
over demonstrated by numerous Jaws, ordi-« 
nances, and edicts, inserted in the Roman 
code, and among others by that of G8 Jf. ad 
legem Faleid, 
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The same may be said of political economy, 
the piost important principles of which 
were also known to the ancients; but it is 
just to observe, that both the interior and 
exterior intercourse and relations of ancient 
communities, were of a nature far less com- 

icated than those of modern states, and 
the science, in its vag has adapted it- 
self to the intricacy of the new order of 

ings. 

_ Statistics have been long confounded with 
geography ; and, more recently, with po/rti- 
cal economy : it is, however, absolutely ne- 
cessarv, to maintain the distinction between 
those sciences. The object of geography is, 
the natural, not the political description of a 
country, and if mixed with statistics, it forms 
a mass of confused notions. ‘Ihese two 
sciences may indeed respectively borrow aid 
from each other; a short geographical ac- 
count may precede a statistical statement ; 
and, in like manner, general statistical obser- 
vations may be annexed to a geographical 
description ;_ but, the details must be kept 
separate. No greater difficulty occurs, in 
ascertaining the boundaries between statistics 
and political economy. ‘The former only 
record the results of the latter; political 


economy teaches the means by which acoun- 
try may arrive at the highest possible degree 
of prosperity ; Statistics examine the results 
of that theory, and by correct and well- 
founded observations, confirm its truth, or 


detect its fallacy. These two sciences mu- 
tually assist each other, and the coincidence 
of theirealculations when it so happens, forins 
the best criterion by which the wisdom of 
governments, and prosperity of nations, 
can be ascertained. 

The principal objects, which in the survey 
of a state come within the range of statisti- 
cal observations, and which are of political 
importance, may be classed into three lead- 
ing divisions : 

1. The fundamental and component parts 
of a state: Men and Countries. 

2dly, The connection of these parts: Po- 
litical form of the State. 

_ $dly, The manner in which they are put 
in motion, in order to produce certain political 
results: Administration, Intercourse, Lnte- 
vests, Fe. 

_ Beginning with the survey of a country, 
due attention must be paid to its extent, and 
especially to its geographical situation ; to iis 
climate, to the nature of its soil, to its fron- 
tiers, which have great influence on its com- 
merce, and its politics, The inhabitants 
must be next considered ; to the amount of 
the population, must be added, an account of 
their moral and natural qualities. These 
latter considerations are the most impor- 
tant; as they exhibit the true political value 
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of men, which may be examined ander three 
distinet heads : 

1. As to the Milttary : in this respect, the 
best proportion, which cannot. be exceeded 
with due regard to the prosperity of a country, 
is, tliat out of one hundred and two indi- 
viduals, two soldiers may be taken. In Eu- 
rope, on an average of one hundred souls, 48 
are males ; ten of whom are able to bear arms. 

2dly, As to Political Economy : the aver- 
age produce of the labour of man in Europe, 
is, that each working man is able to maintain 
by his labour, three grown-up people, himself 
included. 

3dly, As to Finances: under this head, 
statistics calenlate what sum the state can 
draw annually from each individual. On a 
general average, a government may consider 
cach of its subjects, as a capital of about £17 
sterling ; but this calculation would be much 
too low for certain countries, and much too 
high for others, 

As to the modes of ascertaining the exact 
amoust of population, so many treatises have 
been written on the subject; and it is now 
so generally yrderstood, that further details 
are unnecessary here. Less progress has been 
made in the arts of observing the personal 
qualities, whether moral or natural, of indi- 
viduals, as they form a nation. This branch 
of statisties requires, besides, an intimate acs 
quaintance the ee pe under considera- 
tion, a mind divested of all prejudices: but 
how few writers can boast of this impar- 
tiality, ‘These considerations are, however, 
of the highest importance in statistics, and 
the resources of a nation cannot be ascer- 
tained, without knowing whether its charac- 
ter is frugal » profuse, laborious or idle, 
industrious or indolent ; the natural strength, 
the predaminant sentiment, s@ far as the 
country is concerned, national habits and 
manners, and the general state of knowledge, 
must also be taken into consideration. Wha 
could, for instance, appreciate the resources of 
Britain, without thaling these objects in 
the estimate? 

Statistics eonsider next the natural produce 
of a country, with the productions of Jabour 
which it furnishes, and the state of com- 
merce : the form of government is afterwards 
examined, with due regard to the division of 
power, the distinction of employments, and 
the general principles which regulate the 
whole; a view of the several branches of 
administration, naturally follows; an account 
of the political interests and foreign connec- 
tions of the state, succeeds with propriety 
after the description of the couutry. 

Statistics may also be divided into three 
branches: as 1. Political or general Statis- 
tics: which offer general and comparative - 
views of the several states of a part of the 
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world: 2dly, Special, or particular Statis- 

tics: including researchs on a particular 

country only: 3dly, Interior Statistics : 

which may be considered as a subdivision of 

the former: they offer minute details on the 

several districts of a country. This last divi- | 
sion is the richest in materials ; but there are | 
ee to apprehend, that a great number of | 
the objects it comprises, can never be accurately | 
known. How, for instance, can we deter- | 
mine the true state of the smuggling trade, 

the profits of various branches of employ- 

ment, the profits of honest trade, of arts, of 

handicrafts, the ne¢ revenue of the farmer, &c. | 
&c.? Many other objeets which are referred 

to this division of statistics, may, with more 

propriety, be included in official reports for , 
the use of ministers, than in statistical tables. 

In fact, though this science takes the inven- 

tory of a country, yet it places in that inven- | 
tory those objecis only, the political impor- | 
tance of which is acknowledged. Statesmen | 
must, no doubt, be acquainted with many 
others ; but those less important subjects are 

hardly included in statistics. 

This science, such as we have represented it, 
may be considered as a new one, the general | 
study of which sprung up about 50 or 60 | 
years ago, Many writers, indeed, had made 
some progress in it, in the 10th and 17th 
centuries ; but they did not consider statistics 
in that methodical and comprehensive point 
of view, which properly characterises a 
science. Among them we might mention 
Sansovino and Botero in Italy; Conring in 
Germany ; the Descriptions of States under the 
form of Republics, published 1620 by the 
Elzevirs; Pierre d'Avity, and Limneus, in 
France, to whom migit be added Vauban, 
whose Dixme Royale is of 1703 ; in Britain, 
Sir William Petty, inspector general of Ire- 
Jand under James II., greatly distinguished 
himself; Dr. Halley ; Dr. Davenant, &e. Xe. 


‘The list of modern authers might swell this 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE MERINO 
BREED OF SHEEP. 


The importance attached to the Merino 
breed of sheep lately imported into this coun- 
try and naturalised among us, and of which 
our readers have seen several accounts of sales, 
&e. of his Majesty’s flock, will justify our in- 
troducing a slight sketch of the history of* 
those attempts which have been made to rene 
der it beneficial to other countries than Spain, 
from whence we now derive it. 


Spain is indebtec to Barbary for the most 
valued races of its sheep, which were introdu- 
ced by Don Pedro 1V., who reigned about, 
A. D. 1350. These flocks were found to be. 
extremely advantageous. Edward II], obtained 
a few sheep from Spain, but England afterwards. 
obtained from Charles V. an importation of: 
3000 sheep of different breeds : these succeeded, 
completely, and multiplied throughout the 
country, Under Henry VIil., and especiale. 
ly under Elizabeth, the nation became sensi-. 
ble of the many advantages which it might, 
derive from the produce of its flocks, and very 
great attention was paid to the wool trade, now» 
considered as the staple article of the kingdom. 

In France, Colbert took uncommon pains 
to promote the woollen mauufactures : but 
his plans had no great success to boast of. M, 
Daubenton, the naturalist, coadjutor of Buf- 
fon, procured, in 1776, by the intervention of 
M. Tradaine, a small number of Spanish fine-’ 
woolled sheep. ‘These he kept at Montbard ; 
and, by degrees, they improved the breed af 
the whole neighbourhood. In 1785, the 
King of France hunself wrote to the King of 
Spain, and requested 360 sheep of the fine- 
woolled breeds : they were selected from the 
most celebrated Spanish flocks. These were 
placed at Rambouillet. This has become the 


article into a catalogue. 

We have been induced to draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to this particular science, 
because, from the application of its principles 
to the situation of this country, they will, 
at the present awful period, derive a confi- 
dence in their strength from the knowledge 
of its resources ; as from the justice of their 
cause, they may rely with submissive assurance 
on the protectjon of the Great Ruler of em- 
pires. We expect, also, that we shall be 
favoured with communications on this subject 
FROM AUTHORITIES OF THE HIGHEST DES- 
cRIPTION ; and we have therefore thought, that 
an idea of the leading principles of a science 
so interesting, and so extensive, could not 
fail of being both useful and agreeable, 


origin of many French flocks. 

But a still more considerable source of im- 
_ provement in France has been the number ex- 
ported from Spain, in virtue of a secret arti- 
cle of the last treaty of peace. At least three 
thousand of these animals have been brought 
into France, and every endeavour bas been 
made, and is making, to perpetuate, and 
some think not without hopes of improving, 
the advantages belonging to the fleeces of this, 
breed of sheep. 

Sweden imported Merinos from Spain in 
1723 3 and from 1740 to 1780 gave a bounty 
of 25 per cent. to those who sold fine wool : 
this premium was gradually lowered, and 
ceased in 1792. The Swedish flocks amount- 
ed to 65,369 pure Merinos, 23,384 mixed 
breed. In Saxony this breed was imported in 
1765. Frederic IL. of P¥ussia introduced 
Spanish sheep in 1786; bat neglect defeated 
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his intentions. The Empress Maria Theresa 
of Austria procured 300 Merinos in 1776, 
and two other flocks in 1782; but her endea- 
vours have proved of little avail. 

The most considerable and carefully attend - 
ed flock of Merinos in Britain is that of his) 
Majesty, who for several years has annually | 
sold a certain number of the sheep, in order | 
to communicate whatever advantages they | 
possess among gentlemen who make the im- | 

rovement of this animal their study. [Vide | 
Vol. IT. p. 1293.] His Majesty's 
first flock was imported in 1792.—We shall | 
add a short description of this breed. 

The wool of the Merino sheep is uncom- 
monly fine, and weighs, upon an average, 
aboui three pounds and a half per fleece. 
The best Merino fleeces have a dark brown 
tinge on their surface, almost amounting to 
black, which is formed by dust adhering to 
the gicasy, yolky properties of its pile ; and 
the contrast between it and the rich, white 
colour within, as well as the rosy hue of the 
skin (which peculiarly denotes high proof), 
surprise at first sight.* Great benefit has beep 
derived by crossing this sort with the best Bri- 
tish sheep; although, from a single experi- 
ment with the Hereford breed, the produce 
of the cross is stated by Mr. Knight (Commu- 
nications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. iii.) 
to be very ugly, and, as he is informed, sub- 
ject to the foot-rot. The most successful cross, 

iowever, has been with the Herefordshire, 
or Ryeland breed, notwithstanding Mr. K’s 
‘statement, particularly by Dr. Parry of 
Bath ; the wool of whose Merino-ryclands 
has been proved to equal in fineness 
that of the best specimens of the na- 
tive breed. As far as the fourth generation, 
the characteristic properties of the Merino-Rye- 


* Somerville’s ‘* Facts and Observations 


Sheep, &c.” p. 21, 


Merino Breed of Sheep. 
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lands correspond with those of the Spanish 
race. The fleece, he states, is heavier, in 
proportion to the earcase, than that of any 
other known breed in Europe. The average 
weight of the fleeces of two-shear ewes is es- 
timated at four pounds and a half avoirdupois 
in an unwashed state: ihe fleece of a fat we- 
ther of the same age will be from five to seven 
pounds.t 

The horns of this breed are of a middle size, 
of which the ewes are sometimes destitute ; 
faces white, legs of the same hue, and rather 
long ; shape not very perfect, having a piece 
of loose skin depending from the neck ; bent 
fine ; pelt fine and clear.} 


The figure below is that of a Merino 
wether belonging to Lord Somerville, and is 
taken from that useful work, (which we no- 
ticed in Panorama, Vol. II. p. 964,) entitled 


| The Complete Grazier, or Farmer and Cat- 


tle-Dealer’s Assistant. For other particulars 
relative to his Majesty's sale of Spanish sheep ; 
the improvement of Wool; Wool Fairs; 
Woollen Trade, &c. &c. ; with the very in- 
teresting Report of a Committee of the Hon. 
House of Commons concerning that impor- 
tant staple commodity of the country, as well 
as Lord Sheffield's Observations on diminish- 
ing the importation of foreign wool,vide Pano- 
rama, Vol. I. p. 119, 134, and 135—Idem, 
Vol II. p. 1293, 1303, 1304, 1424, et seq.— 
The account of the sale of the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s Leicester sheep will be found in the pre- 
sent number under the article OpseRVANDA 
INTERNA. 


+ «© Facts and Observations on British 
Wool.” 4to. 1799, pp. 4, 5. 

Lord Somerville’s ‘* System pursued by 
the Board of Agriculture.” 
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DESCRIPTION OF PERSIA. 
ABSTRACTED FROM M, OLIVIER’S TRAVELS. 


The extraordinary measure taken by Bo- 
naparte, in rousing the Persian power to the 
attack of Russia, and combining the efforts 
of those almost constant enemies the Turks 
and Persians, has brought this oriental em- 
pire into more than ordinary notice. We are 
unable to determine whether the efforts it has 
made, have been felt by Russia, beyond the 
necessity of — a body of her troops on 
the frontiers. What has passed in those re- 
gions, is but little known in Europe; and 
perhaps our East-India Company is the best 
informed, thongh in a circuitous manner, on 
the subject. 

We have, however, another motive for 
introducing Persia on this occasion; for if 
we may believe the whispers of those who 
are thought to know by those who acknow- 
ledge they do not know, in consequence of 
secret articles attached to the peace of Tilsit, 
the present Shah may possibly attempt to 
treat the British power in India, as Na- 
dir Shah about 80 years ago treated the 
Great Mogul. That the resistance such an 
undertaking would meet with, would differ 
greatly from that experienced by the san- 
guinary Persian, at that time, we know well : 
and Bonaparte, the chief instigator of the 
attempt, knows it too. But he knows that 
the Russian Emperor, Paul, had actually 
ordered a body of troops to march, and to be 
followed by a numerous army, with the same 
design against British India: and, the plans of 
one Emperor may be revolved by another, 
In thiscase, Persia must lend a helping hand, 
and the station she would then occupy, will 
justify our endeavours to bring our readers 
acquainted with the actual state and govern- 
ment of that otherwise interesting country. 

On entering Persia from the frontiers of 
Arabia, the land continues high throughout 
Irac-Agenis, or the whole of the country 
which belonged to’ ancient’ Media; it gra- 
dually lowers:as we approach Ispahan, Ca- 
sham, and Com; and keeps nearly on the 
same level till beyond Shiras and Yessel ; but 
it rises again, and to a greater height, as we 
advance, on the one side towards tie province 
of Erivan, and on the other towards Loris- 
tan. On the south, the land rises less 
abruptly than on the north and west. ‘The 
natrow strip of land along the shores of the 
Persian gulph is remarkably low, and hardly 


habitable, in summer; on account of the 
excessive heat. As the traveller leaves the 
sea-shores, he crosses a ridge of mountains : 
he then ascends gradually, and imperceptibly 
he breathes a fresherair. Yet the country as 
still very warm, as far as Tarom, Tadivan, 
and Kaseroum. The date trees, which are 
numerous in the vicinity of the sea, continue 
to thrive in this part of Persia, although snow 
is seen in winter on the neighbouring moun- 
tains. On advancing towards Shiras and 
Persepolis, the land continues rising. The 
date tree is no longer seen, but the orange 
tree is luxuriant. The winter 7s cold, but of 
a short duration. Snow falls frequently in 
the plains, even in the months of January 
and February. Shiras is however in lat. 
29° 34’, nearly half a degree more south than 
Cairo. The land hardly rises from hence.to 
Ispahan, in lat, 32° 24’ 34”; and though 
the heat is generally very great at this distance 
from the line, the orange tree does not grow 
in the neighbourhood of Ispahan, whereas it 
thrives very well at Mossul, which is in lat. 
30° 40’, and twice the distance from the sea 
which Ispahan is. All the provinces on the 
south-east of Persia, are warmer than. the 
others, because the land is not so high ; 
they are besides nearer the tropic. 

From the foregoing observations, it ars, 
that the most temperate districts of Persia 
are the most elevated, allowing, however, for 
the difference of latitude. It must be ob- 
served, at the same time, that if the cold, 
which is felt in winter, must be attributed to 
the elevation of the country, the dryness of 
the air must be considered, on the other hand, 
as the cause of the heat of summer. This 
dryness is such, that from the mountains of 
Guilau and of Mazanderan to the Persian 
from the lakes of Von and Unmia, to 

Jashmire, no dew is seen on the plants in 
summer : no vapours float in the atmosphere, 
no fog rests even on the highest mountains, no 
clouds glide in the air. ‘The sky is so clear, 
that, at night, the stars give suflicient light to 
read writing of a middling size. 

The dryness of the air in a country like 
Persia, lying under a very warm latitude, is 
explained by the scarcity of water on its sur- 
face. It contains no rivers that can be deem- 
ed considerable,* and rivulets are not very 
numerous ; there is never any rain from the 
end of May to the end of November.¢ It 


* In support of this assertion, Mr. O. ob- 
serves, that the Araxes, the Tigris, and the 
Euphrates, run for the greater part of their 
course, through Asiaic Turkey, to which 
they properly 

+ Itis, perhaps, says Mr. O., to this con- 
stant drought, that [ must attribute a cir- 
cumstance belonging to natural history, and 
which caused no small surprise to my col- 
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must be supposed, that the quantity which 
falls in winter is not very great, neither can 


it be safficient to make up for the deficiency | 


of those fixed clouds, and of that constant 
moisture, which is always remarkable on 
the tops of all mountains, trom whence 
large rivers issue. ‘The mountains of Persia, 
although seemingly adapted for the growth 
of oak, fir, cedar, juniper, mountain ash, 
&c. are entirely barren of trees, 
want of great vegetables, which contri- 


bute so powerfully, elsewhere, to fix the | 


vapours of the atmosphere, may be consi- 
dered as having a two-fold influence ; first, 
din occasioning, and then in maintaining, the 
natural dryness of the climate of Persia. 
‘The hills are equally as barren as the moun- 
tains; and even the plains are cultivated 
only in those situations where they can be 
watered. But bya melancholy consequence 
of the civil wars, which for more than eight 
years have desolated Persia, the under ground 
. eanals, which the ancient inhabitants had 
dug ata grest expense, in order to procure 
artificial springs, for the irrigation of their 
lands, daily disappear, or are filled up. Daily 
some fountain or pool is dryed up, or some 
‘canal destroyed. From this want of water, 
when Mr. O. visited Persia, not one-twentieth 
part of the country was under cultivation; the 
rest was entirely barren, and produced in 
summer only a few vegetables, containing 
but little juices, and evaporating bat little 
moisture : such as prickly shrubs, and downy 
plants. Even the = lands, so highly culti- 
vated formerly, by the Persians, having been 
‘abandoned for a considerable time, are now 
so impregnated with marine salt, as to be 
wotally barren: and they produce only soda, 
and other marine plants. 
Salt is found in such quantities in Persia, 
‘that it is carried by the rain on to the low 
nds: the consequence is, that the soil is 
covered with this mineral, wherever the wa- 
ters have stagnated during winter. All the 
lakes of the country produce salt ; all consi- 
derable bodies of water become equally sa- 
line, after the lapse of a few vears. The 
pools formed in the valleys, and in the narrow 
passes of mountains, would shortly contract 
the same quality, if thev were not emptied 
every year, for the purpose of irrigation ; for, 


in Persia, there can be no kind ot agriculture | 


without it; corn fields, and even vineyards, 
are watered ; truit trees are only planted in 
gardens, where they can be likewise fre- 
quently watered, 

Persia contains several large plains, co- 


vered with water in= winter, aud whese bare | 


and saline soil refleets a burning heat in 
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This | 
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| summer. Such is the desart on the east 
of Kom, which extends upwards of 180 
miles. Such are those of Kerman, of Se- 
gestan, of Korassan. But, these cesarts differ 
greatly from those of Lybia, which are in 
general sandy, and condemned to eternal ste- 
| rility, whereas those of Persia might be 
restored to agrtculture, if the soil, which is 
in general clayey, aud lunpregnated 
with salt, ceuld be thoronghly washed by 
tain water, and afterwards irrigated.* 
| A more smiling landscape relieves the mind 
| ftom the impression left by such gloomy 
; scenery. The provinces of Persia between 
_ the Black and Caspian Seas, are totally diffe- 
| rent from the rest of the kingdom. The 
| vicinity of those two seas, 2 more northern 
| latitude, mountains rearing their heads to the 
clouds, contribute to render the climate of 
these countries more temperate, and more 
moist; the ground is every where covered 
with vegetables ; alfnost every whe:e moun- 
aims are decked with forests of oak, birch, 
pine, larch, ash, horn-beam, and savine. In 
the lower grounds, the hime tree, the elm, 
the syeamore, the nut and chesnut trees, the 
willow, &c. thrive luxuriantly. The plata- 
nus, the mulberry, and the Bohemian fig- 
trees, and, in general, all the fruit trees of 
Europe, grow almost spontaneous!?, in those 
districts. On the shores of the Caspian sea, 


more tender plants, such as the jujube, the 


| olive, the orange and jemon trees, are seen to 
thrive, and even the vine grows naturally in 
the less elevated situations. The ground in 
those parts has a sufficient declivity to facili- 
tate the discharge of waters: the rains of 
spring continue till the end of June, and 
those of autumn begin as early as September. 
Those rains, and the melting of the snows, give 
rise to several rivers, which run into the 
Caspian, and the Black Seas. Such are the 
advantages which the provinces of Guilan and 
Mazanderan derive from the evaporations of 
those two seas, from the low situation of their 
soil, and from the mildness of their climate. 
Even the sugar cane, which does not grow in 
the neighbourhood of Shiras, thrives in Ma- 
azanderan, situated seven or eight degrees more 
to the north; it ripens there four months 
sooner than in the American colonies, be- 
| cause the heat in summer is greater and more 
steady. 

| Here Mr. O. enters into a long and learned 
| dissertation on the Caspian sea ; in which our 
limits will not allow us to follow him ; it is 
{ besides by far too theoretical—His account 
! of the productions of Persia is wuch more 
interesting. 

The most important animal productions ef 


Jeacue and to myself; in all the parts of this country are, its silks, and its wools. 


Persia we visited, 
land shell, though we industrieusly sought 
for some. 


we never could see a 


* Mr. O. does not eoinicetend 0 tell us 
how that could be done. : 
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The quantity of silk produced by Persia a 
century ago, was so considerable, that net- 
withstanding the large supply necessary in 
the interior of the country, for the manufac- 
tures of shawls, sashes, tapes, nbbaads, and 
stuffs of every kind, i¢ annually exported, ac- 
cording to Chardin, twenty-two thousand 
bales of that commodity, each weighing 476 
pounds*. ‘This silk was produced, in un- 
«ual proportions, by the provinces of Guilan, 
Mazanderan, Irac-Agenis, Korassan, by part 
of Shirvan, of Kerman, of Georgia, &c. It 
was remarkable for the fineness and the flexi- 
bility of its thread, which was more easily 
drawn than that of other silks. In the in- 
terior of the bales there was always some of 
inferiot quality. ‘These silks were sold for 
ready money, or bartered for goods. ‘The 
Europeans gave in exchange, woollen cloths, 
eochineal, indigo, dying woods, and some 
hard wares. When Mr. Obvvier visited Persia, 
this trade was completely at an end; either 
because the quantity of sik had diminished, 
in proportion to the losses experienced by 
the population, or because the Kussiaus pur- 
chased all the silks produced in the countries 
bordering on the Caspian sea, to the exclu- 
sion of all oter Europeans. The Persians 
cultivate the white mulberry tree for the silk, 
and the black for its fruit ; syrups, and sorbets, 
of a pleasing taste, are made of this frait; it 


rs even dried for winter stove. 


Weel is the next teportant production of 
Persia. Mr. O. supposes, that there are few 
countries in which larger quantities of this 
commo.ity are produced, and consumed. The 
woollen cap, worn by every Persian, of every 
age, and of every rank; shawls, winter 
dresses, travelling mantles, plash and milled 
carpets so profusely seattered in the palaces of 
the rich, and im the cabins of the poor; the 
tents of the Tureman, of the Curds, of the 
Arabians ; matrasses and blankets ; the wrap- 
pers of goods ; all these arucles consume an 
erormous quantity of wool. Nevertheless, a 
great quantity was formerly exporied, to 
Aleppo, Suyrna, and Constantinople. 

There are several kinds of wool; Ist. That 
of the broad-tatled sheep, the quality of 
whieh varies, according to the country that 
produces it ; but it no where equals in finencss 
the wools of spain, and of Engtand. 2d. ‘The 
wool called Chevren, of which there are three 
varieties, the black, the red, and the white; 
all produced by the Arabian and Bactrian 
Camel. 3d. The wool, or hair, of the Car- 
amanian goat; the sample is not quite so 
long, vor so fine as that of the Augora goat ; 
but it is stronger and more silky. Such are 
the principal animal produetious of Persia. 


® Mr. O. thinks that Chardin meant 416 tbs. 
+ Fora particular account of the sheep of 
Cashmirt and of the treatment and manufacture 
ef their wool, see Panorama, Vol 1. p. Leel. 


To these we must add, horses ; titis branch 
of commeree has suffered less than the others ; 
for Mr. O. reports from documents, that two 
thousand were annually exported to ‘Turkey, 
and three thousand to India. ‘The horses of 
Ader-Bidjan, Shirvan, lrac-Agenis and of 
Farsistan, are considered as the handsomest 
and the best able to bear fatigue. ‘hose of 
Korassan are, in. Persia, reckoned the best 
for the saddle, after the Arabian and Tartar 
horses. ‘hey are even better made, and im 
better Aesh, than the former; and higher and 
more showy than the -latter. The Persians, 
like the Arabians,* take the greatest care of 
their horses ; they curry, wash, avd rab thems 
twice aday, and when they rest, cover them 
carefully, to shelter them from the too great 
heat of the sun, or from the piercing cold of 
the nights. They are fed with cut straw 
only, in the day, and a measure of barley in 
the evening 
The most precious vegetable productions 
of Persia, after the grain and plants, which 
are used as food, are, cotton, madder, algul 
(a kind of manna), sugar, semen-contra, gum 
adragacauth, essenceof roses, tobacco, andgalls, 
Almost all the cotton produced in Persia is 
used in the country, and supplies the numerous 
manufactures established in every town; @ 
sunall quantity is purchased, however, by tf 
Russians, from the provinces of Guilan, 4 
Mazanderan. This cotton is net equal to 
that of India, but is superior to that or 
Turkey, The herbaceous, or annual cotton, 
is the plant cultivated in Persia. Madder, 
which grows wild in Kermanchah, Hamadan 
and. ‘Teheran, is culiivated in almost all the 
provinces of theempire. Ferah and Landahar 
produce the best. A great quantity is con- 
sumed in the country ; the rest {grins one. of 
the principal branches of export to India. 
Algud is akind of manna, which in the warm 
provinces of Persia exudes froin all the parts 
of a plant to.which Mr. O. gives the nauie of 
sainfoin-claga ; in its taste, and consistencyy 
it resembles small grains of sugar, well chrys- 
tallised ; the Persians do not consider a/zud 
as a cathartic, but they use it ia the come 
position of their remedies for disorders of the 
chest. Korassan and lesser ‘Turtary produce 
another kiad stronger than the manna of 
Calabria ; and the neighbourhood of Mossus 
furnishes another variety, which is very goud 
to eat. Sugar cane, a3 we have already observ- 
) ed, is cultivated only in Mazanderan. The 
| sugar isofa deep or reddish yellow, but the 
art of refining it is but imperfectly known, 
| The semen-contra, which is seut into all 
parts of Europe, is formed of the tops of a 
strongiy aromatic »wormwood, which arg 
| gathered when the plant is iv blossuin, ora 
| litde before. The onsen employ it to the 


Compare (Panorama, p.f0 ay 
| Chateaubriand’s account of the Arabian hone. 
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same 3 that we do. Gam adragacanth is 
formed | rato the month of July to the end of 
September, on the stocks of various species of 
astragalas, which grow in the north of 
Persia, as well as in Natolia, Curdistan and 
Armenia. Persia furnishes a vast quantity of 
this commodity, which has been increased 
by the troubles of the country ; the astragala 
growing wild in lands formerly cultivated : 
much of this gum is used in the country for 
Ghikacingel silks, and for making sweet- 
meats ; some is exported to India, Bagdad, 
Bassora, and occasionally to Russia. In the 
neighbourhood of Shiras, in the Tartistan. 
we find extensive plantations of a kind of 
wose tree whose white flowers produce { that 
precious essence, considered as the first of 
perfumes. ‘The Persians use great quanti- 
ties of that essence, and much of it is sent to 
Indiaand to Turkey. It is dearer at Ispalhan 
than the kind we get from Constantinople, 
and from Smyrna ; which leads to the suppo- 
sition that we never receive it pure through 
the channel of commeree. Mr. O. does not 
mention the quantity of tobacco, and of galls, 
produced by Persia. 

The mineral substances found in Persia, 
are: Lapis calaminaris, asphaltos, mummy, 
copper, and brimstone. When trade was free, 
Japis calaminaris was sent in large quantities 
#0 Constantinople, and to Smyrna. The best 


js that, which when well reduced into powder, 
assumes the colour of lead; it was eagerly 
sought after by the Turks, who bought almost 
the whole of it ; the Europeans purchased the 
worst sort, which was almost always adulte- 
rated. Tire asphaltos or produced 


in man rts of Persia is of two sorts, the 
‘one is b Pe and liquid, the other of an am- 
ber colour, and liquid also, when distilled it 
produces avery clear liquor, of a very strong 
and penetrating smell. It is used in various 
disorders ; but. distilled naptha is most general- 
ly employed to give more solidity and bril- 
liancy to varnishes. Mummy isa kind of 
black petroleum, of a pleasing smell, which 
drips in very small quantity from a mountain 
of Kirman. Some is also found in Lorestan 
and Korassan, but it is of inferior quality. 
‘This mummy is never an object of trade ; 
the King reserves it solely for himself, and to 
make presents. The mines are sealed up 
‘and carefully guarded they are opened only 
once a year, with abundance of precautions. 
‘The Redken retend, that in four and 
‘twenty hours this substance will heal an 

wound, which, .as Mr. O. observes, is in all 
probability greatly exaggerated. 


t Mr. O. supposes that this shrub is the 
muse rose tree, which adcording to M. Defon- 
-taines produces the essence of roses in the king- 
dom of Tunis. 
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Mr. O. does not mention the quantity of 
copper, brimstone, and yellow arsenic, pro- 
duced by Persia, which are, however, suffi- 
ciently considerable to form articles of ex- 
portation to India, as will be seen hereafter. 

Of all the branches of employment, agri- 
culture is that which places in the clearest 
point of view the industry and the activity of 
the Persians : these dispositions are rendered 
manifest by the perseverance and intelligence 
they display in procuring water, for the ir- 
rigation of their lands, for without that necessa 
article, such is the dryness of the air an 
of the soil, that no agriculture could pos- 
sibly take place. There are no countries where 
so many artificial springs have been formed, 
so many wells dug, tocollect water, so many 
dams erected, to retain that which falls in 
winter, inorder to distribute it afterwards over 
the land. Wells are not in gencral very deep : 
some however, exceed one hundred and 
fifty feet indepth. Much ingenuity is display- 
ed in digging them : when once the rock or 
the clay on which the water rests has been 
discovered, galleries called Kerises, are prac- 
tised under ground; the waters of several 
wells are directed towards the same point, 
care being taken to keep the level, and to a- 
void as much as possible every declivity. 
At the point where all the galleries meet, ano- 
ther is formed, which, by an easy ascent, 
leads to thesurface of the ground These fhe- 
rises are very numerous, and seem to be of 
a very ancient origin. As they are not lined 
with either stone or brick work, they require 
considerable repairs, for the ground sometimes 
gives way. By means of these artificial springs 
the ancient Persians had succeeded in cultivat- 
ing all the lands, the level of which was not 
of considerable height. But civil and 
foreign wars, by diminishing the population, 
ruining the land-holders, and depriving 
them of the means of keeping their canals in 
repair, have reduced the ainount of cultivated 
lands to one fourth of what it was previous 
to these disastrous times. 

Among wechanical arts, in which the 
Persians display their ingenuity, and greatly 
surpass the Turks, they principally excel in 
dyeing, and are perhaps in that branch superior 
to the Europeans themselves. They know 
how to give'their stuffs the most lively, and 
the most lasting colours. They print those 
of cotton and of silk with a surprising neat- 
ness and durability, whether they use colours, 
or sprigs of gold and silver. Their morocco 
leather is at least as beautiful and as good 
as that of Turkey. The same may be said 
of their mode of dressing horses’ skins in 
grain; of the shagreen they make with asses’ 
skin, and of the various purposes to which 
they employ those of the calf, and of the 
camel. Their Jeather is greatly superior to 
that of Turkey. Their glass is not fine, 
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but their earthen-ware is excellent. Among 
other articles, they manufacture a kind of 
rcelain, which is not infetior to that of 
hina itself, and which: stands the ~ fire 
remarkably well. Gold and’silver are wrought 
with much dexterity:in Persia‘; numerous 
utensils are made of copper: the other articles 
of furniture are neither so handsome nor so 
complicated as those of Europe, ,yet the 
Persians shew much taste in their inlaid 
work, their joinery, and cabinet-making. 
cir paper is somewhat thicker, and not 
quite so white nor so fine as that of Europe, 
but it takes ink and colours remarkably well ; 
it is made with cotton rags: with silk rags 
they manufacture another kind, like China 
paper. but finer, thinner, and stronger; it 
as also a more greyish hue, and more 
brilliancy. Persian workmen eut diamonds 
pretty well, and set precious stones with 
tolerable taste ; but the manufactures in which 
they pfincipally excel, are, those of pure 
silk, sifk and silver, silk and cotton, pure 
cotton, ‘cotton and wool. The principal 
towns of the Empire are the seats of manu- 
factures, in which brocades, velvets, taffeties, 
satins, and‘almost all manner of silk stuffs, 
known in Europe, are worked with taste and 
neatness. With camels’ hair shawls are 


manufactured, inferior, indeed, to those of 
Cashniire, yet sufficiently fine, to be sought 


for by the wealthy. 
fi 


Goats’ hair is used in 
manufacturing stutls, which exactly resemble 
those fabricated in Syria. Although since the 
troubles, the royal manufactures have ceased 
to work at those fine carpets, whose web was 
composed of silk, wool, and gold thread, the 
art however is not lost, and it will flourish 
again, as sqgnas peace is re-established. As 
to the cali manufactured in Persia, they 
are coarse, and cheap enough to be within 
the reach of every one; the finest kinds, as 
well as muslins, are imported from India. 
Commeree, which under Shah-Abbas, and 
his successors, had increased so prodigiously, 
is now at a much lower ebb than industry. 
Here Mr. O. draws a picture of the state of 
commerce in Persia, not as it is now, but as it 
was under the Sophis, and as it may be again, 
when order shall have been re-established. 
We gather, however, from his hints, that 
the commerce with Russia, previous to the 
war between the twoconntries, amounted only 
to two millions of livres, (about £48,000) 
an insignificant sam. That with the other 
Eu n nations, such as the French, the 
Dutch, and the English, which had been 
always precarious, is oe at an end, 
The commerce with Turkey still subsists, 
but not to aconsidérable amount; the balance, 
which is always in favour of Persia, is paid 
in cash. That’ Persia has maintained the 
reatest commercial “intercourse with India. 
t exports thither, copper, tobacco, brimstone, 
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a tolerable quantity of madder, galls, and 
adragacanth; dried and pickled fruits, sweete 
_meats, syrups, honey and sugar, Shizas wines 
distilled waters, priticipally rose-water, a 
essence of roses; yellow arsenic, and all 
the drugs which India does not uce, 
mats, a small quantity of silk, and horses. 
To these exports we should add, the ld 
and ‘silver eoins,*which Persia draws from 
Turkey, and which mostly find their way to 
India, as the objects enumerated above, do 
not equal one fourth of the value of the 
importations from India. These importations 
are composed of sugar candy, some preserved 
fruits, all the spices and drags India produces ; 
but the chief are white and printed calicoes 
from Coromandel, muslins fromr Bengal, 
some piece goods from other parts of India, 
and a small quantity of porcelain from. China. 
So considerable is the importation of ¢alicoes, 
of muslins, and of the stuffs manufactured at 
Surat, and in the Guzarat, that during Mr, 
Q.’s stay at Ispahan, those articles “were 
selling at half the price they fetch in Europe. 
Persia exchanges her drugs for those of 
Arabia, and of Egypt. She draws besides sonie 
coffee from the former country, and some 
senna from the latter, for which hard cash is 
paid. It is also with cash, or with certain — 
American productions, such as cochineal, 
and indigo, that Persia pays for the shawls, 
“the musk and the rhubarb, drawn from 
Cash mire, 
Previous to the troubles, the marine of Per« 
sia consisted in some vessels stationed in the 
Persian Gulf for the purpose of keeping the 
Arabians in awe, and for carrying on trade 
with Mascat, Surat, and the coast of Indiag 
There was also a flotilla on the Caspian sea, 
to keep in check the Turemen, the Usbecks, 
and the Lesguis, of the Western shore. Every 
thing has been completely destroyed by the 
civil wars, As the south of Persia is totally 
destitute of wood, Mr. O. observes, that \it 
would be a difficult matter to establish a ma- 
rine on the Persian Gulph, unless wood was 
brought at a vast expence from India: the 
case is different with respeet to the Caspian sea. 
The provinces of Guilan and Mazanderan a= 
bound inoak, .fir,. and other timber adapted.tg. 
ship of this timber, which 
grows near the sea shores, would be the easiest, - 
as the country is watered bya great numberof. - 
rivulets,. down which. it..could “ficated 
during six months of the year. , 
In time of peace, there is, properly. speak~ 
ing, no army in Persia, and in time of war, 
it is almost disbanded at the approach 
of winter. The King’s household forms in- - 
deed a corps pretty considerable; always 
‘ready to act; and from all parts of the em- 
pire those chosen to serve artive in a very 
short time, with their arms, at the appointed 


Place of rendezvous. khgus or governors 
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of provinces, are likewise always ready to 
march, with the troops they have near them, 
and those which they raise, as soon as they 
receive the King’s orders. The Curds, the 
Usbecks, the Afgans, the Lesguis, compose 
almost always the greatest part of the cavalry. 
Theinfantry, which enjoys much less conside- 
ration, and which is never assembled but at 
the moment it is wanted, is composed of 
country people, raised indiscrimately in every 
tribe. The chief commander of the army 
takes the title of Sandar. The khans are ge- 
nerals of division, and are named by the king ; 
they have under thei subordinate officers, 
whose titles correspond to the number of men 
which they command. Their arms are the 
bow, the lance, the club, the sabre, and the 
» to which horsemen add two pis- 
tols in their belts: most of them wear a coat of 
mail, bracelets, thigh-armour and a kind of 
helmet. They handle the lance with great 
dexterity, and whether they attack or fly, 
they shoot their arrows with great precision. 
They are acquainted with other fire arms be- 
sides pistols, but they make less use of them 
than the Turks. Match-locks are used by the 
infantry only. Under Nadir-Shah, the 
Persians used the heavy artillery with a tolera- 
ble success ; but although they have guns of 
‘various bores cast under the reign of that 
prince, they seldom make use of them at 
present. European tactics form a science of 
which the Persians have not the most distant 
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To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—My last letter stated the inconveni- 
ence of excess, even in a blessing so great as 
that of light. Incessant light is, as we have 

. geen, extremely wearisome ; I beg leave now 
to state the other extreme. Darkness too long 
continued is dreary and distressing to the 
highest d : but, even this may be alle- 

_viated, and endured; a striking instance of 
which we have in the preservation of the eight 
English sailors, who were left by accident in 
Greenland, in the year 1630. They belong- 
ed to the ship Salutation, which quitted the 
Thames May 1,’ and arrived in Greenland 
June 11. They were set on shore at Green 
Harbour, to kill venison. Having killed 
14 or 15 deer, they intended to return to the 
ship, but. so great a quantity of ice had 
driven to,the shore, as obliged the ship to stand 
out to sea; they therefore could not find her ; 
to complete their misfortune they could not 
make Bell-sound, the usual rendezvous of 
the vessels, till after all bad sailed for England ; 
and thus they found themselye. an an in- 
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hospitable shore, without clothes, food, firing, 
or habitation to shelter them amid the horrors 
of a most rigorous climate. After their con- 
sternation was somewhat abated, they began 
toconsult on the best method of their future 
subsistence. Happily, they had with them 
two dogs, proper the chace ; they therefore 
returned to Green Harbour, where they kil- 
led 20 deer, and 4 bears: they also loaded 
another boat which they found here with the 
greaves of whales, (the pieces which remain 
in the coppers after the oil is drawn from 
them), and these they brought to Bell-sound. 
Here stood a large and substantial booth, in 
which the coopers worked during the fishing 
season: it was 80 feet long, and 50 broad. 
Within this booth our sailors built another, 
20 feet long, 16 broad, and 13 high. They 
procured boards, by pulling down some sheds, 
near at hand: and from the chimney of three 
furnaces, used for the boiling of oil, they got 
bricks enough for their chimney, and mortar 
they made from some casks of lime which 
they found. ‘The weather soon became so cold 
that they were obliged to keep two fires burn- 
ing, in order to prevent their mortar from 
being frozen. By perseverance, however, 
they raised a wall for one of the sides of their 
inner booth: the other sides they formed by 
nailing strong boards on each side of the 
timbers and filling up the space between these 
boards with sand, by which means it became 
absolutely air-tight. Their chimney  dis- 
charged its smoke into the greater booth. 
Their cieling was made of boards laid five or 
six in depth, and rendered air-tight also. 
Their door they made as ciose and strong as 
— and lined it with a bed, which they 
ortunately discovered. 

ter 


By asmall hole in the roof of the 
booth, they received a glimmering of light 


down their chimney. Having made their 
cabins, each containing two persons, they 
lined them with rein deer skins for bedding, 
which they found exceedingly warm. 
For firing they knocked to pieces some casks 
and old boats. ‘This they stowed between the 
beams and the roof of the greater booth, 
in order to keep out the snow, which 
otherwise would conn covered every thing in 
the interior. ‘They made three lamps of sheet 
lead, and there happened to be oil enough 
left in the coopers’ tent ; for wicks they used 
rope yarn, ‘These lamps were their greatest 
comfort. 

Their waterduring the early part of the win- 
ter issued from a bay of ice, and ran down into 
a kind of bason, by the sea side, where it 
remained covered with a thick ice, which 
they broke with, pickaxes every day. After 
Jan. 10 to May 20, they drank snow water 
melted with a hot iron. Thus provided, 
they placed theirconfidence in the Divine good. 
ness, prayed for strength and patience to en- 
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dure this great trial, and received much satis- 
faction from the exercise of their devotions. 

Sept. 12, Observing a piece of ice driving 
tewards the shore, with two morses, or sea- 
horses, asleep on it, they went out in their 
doat, and killed them both: and on the 1gth 
another. This added somewhat to their stock 
of provisions; but, on a survey, they found 
they had not half enoagh to serve them the 
whole winter. ‘They therefore stinted them- 
sclves toone meala day, and on Wednesdaysand | 
Fridays allowed themselves only the greaves of | 
the whales ; loathsome food enough! The 
roasted every day half a deer, and stowed 
-in hogsheads, for their winter stock ; leavin 
so much raw as would give them a fresh aul 
every Sunday, and a quarter for Christmas 
day. 

Oct. 10. The nights became very long 
and the weather extremely cold: the sea 
frozen over: no business to divert their 
melancholy thoughts from their unhappy con- 
dition. 

— 14. The sun totally left them: but 
they had the moen, day and night, though 
much obscured by clouds. A glimmering 
kind of twilight from the end of October to 
Dee. 1; from which day to the 20th, one 
continued night: yet, when the weather was 
clear, a slight like a kind of 
dawn, in the South. 

Jan. 1. Day increased alittle. With the 


new year the cold became so intemse as some- 


had been burnt ; and the iron they touched 
stuck to their fingers. When they went 
abroad for water, the cold seized them, and 
made thew as sore as if they had been 
beaten. 

Feb. 3. They were cheared with the sight 
of the bright rays of the sun, shining with 
inconceivable lustre, on the tops of the snowy 
mountains: to them the most delightful scene 
that ever eye beheld! After a night of so 
many weeks, in fact, of several months, what 
more glorious spectacle couiu be presented to 
the eyes of men so desolate, so forlorn ! 
About this time also the bears began to visit 
them again and afforded them many a heart 
meal. One of these creatures with her cub 
strayed even into their habitation. She served 
them for food twenty days. Another, which 
they killed, stood six feet high atleast. In 
all they killed seven ; and now their strength 
begen to return, as they had plenty of pro- 
vision, which they used freely several times 
in a day. 

March 16. The days were of a comfortable 
lengih; the fowl, which had wintered to the 
southward, began to revisit Greenland in 
great abundance. Here they breed during 
summer, living chiefly on fish. The foxes 
also, which had kept close in their holes, 


during winter, began to venture ovt: our 
couctrymen caught fifty, and found them good 
food. 

In May, the weather began to grow warm, 
and they rambled in search of egss,. for 
change of dict. They now went almust dai- 
r to the top of a mountain, to see whether 
they could disceru the water in the sea: but 
they had no sight of it, til the 24th, when, 
it blowing a storm, and the wind setting in 
from the ocean, the ice broke in the hay, and 
soon after the wind veering easterly carricd great 
part of the ice to sea: nevertheless the water 
did not yet come within three miles of their 
dwelling. 

May 25. Noone happened to go abroad ; 
but one of them being in the outer booth, 
heard avorce hail the house, as is customary 
with sailors: to this the man in the outer 
booth answered, in seamen’s terms. They 
were just then going to their prayers, and 
waited but fortheircompanion in the outer 
booth to join them. ‘The man who hailed 
the house belonged to an English vessel just 
arrived trom England. Our sailors ran out to 
mect their countrymen, whom they couki not 
but consider as Angels sent ftom Hea- 
ven, for their deliverance. Cerainly, their 
joy may be better conceived than expressed ; 
and, we may safely hope, that their returns 
of grateful praises were no less emphatic thar 
their devout petitions had been, They all 
arrived safely in Englauid ; and were provided 
for by the Russia Company. Not one of them 
lost a limb, or was otherwise injured by the se- 
verities they had endured. The names of these 
heroic Englishmen were 

William Fakely,... 

Edward Pelham, gunner’s mate, the writer 

of this hisiwiy, 

Robert Goodfellow,.. 

Thomas Ayres,..........whale-cutter. 

.COOper, 

ohn Daws,..........« 

Richard Kellett,...... 

And now, Sir, give me leave to adda 
thought or two to this interesting narrative. 

1. We see the power of diligent effort. 
Had these men sat down and bewailed them- 
selves, they had inevitably perished, whereas, 
their labour not only strengthened their bodies 
but amused their minds, and shortened the 
winter by the whole of that portion which 
was spent in the anticipation of the result of 
their endeavours. 

2. Asmaller house within a larger, was 
the most judicious structure possible for re- 
sisting the effects of the cold: as the first 
sustained the greater part of those effects, the 
violence of which was much diminished 
before it reached the interior booth. The 
filling up of the interstices with sand 
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was an imitation of nature ; fora hole dug into 
the ground, to a certain depth, is both heat- 
proof, and cold-proof. 

. 3. The absence of salted meats, and of salt, 
nerally: ‘the absence also of spirituous 
iquors, and this cause especially, appears to 
have been highly favourable to the health of 
these poor fellows. We are certain of this ! 
fact, use three vears afterwards the Dutch | ness. To superiors they appear full of reverence, 
Greenland Company prevailed on seven Dutch | of humble and willing submission, and rea- 
gailors to winter in Greenland ; and _proyided | diness to do every thing that may be required 
them with what was thought suitable food, of them ; and as long as they discern some- 
and spirits; but they all perished, about the | thing either to expect or to fear, they are 
end of February. d wonderfully patient of slights, neglects, and 
4, The comforts derivéd from the regular | injuries. Butunderall this apparent passive~ 
performance of the offices of — In | ness,and meanness of temper, they are immoves 
our ordinary course through life we frequently | ably persisting in their secret views. With 
meet with situations in which it is at once our | inferiors, they indemnify themselves by an 
consolation and our duty to raise our thoughts | indulgence of the feelings which were con- 
and soulsto Heaven : but under such extra- | trolled before; and towards dependents, 
ordinary sufferings the hope encouraged by | especially towards those whom an official 
such exercises was undoubtedly salutary, to | situation subjects to their authority, they 
both body and mind, = * . carry themselves with the mean pride of 
5. How far did the oily food received by low minds. In the inferior, and by far 
these persons enable them to resist the cold? | the most numerous class of the commu- 
Your readers, I dare say Sir, will suggest other | MIly, where each man is nearly on a level 
inferences which have escaped with his” neighbour, the native character 
Yours, &c. Hermit. appears with less disguise, ‘The passions have 

a freer range, and new consequences are seen 

to result from the absence of the primary vir- 
tues of society. Discord, hatred, abuse, slan- 
MORAL CHARACTER OF THE HINDQOS, IN | ders, injuries, complaints, and litigations, 
THEIR DEPARTMENT. all the effects of unrestrained by 

rinciple, prevail to a surprising degree. ‘The 
Bishop of London 8 treatise on the ‘«Benefi- } before all men in authority. The deliberate 
cial Effects of Christianity,” in our first | malice, the falsehood, the calumnies, and 
number, p, 31. to extract a note which | the avowed enmity with which the people 
described some of the enormities practised | pursuc cach otffer, and sometimes from father 
among nations who are left to the coritroul 
‘ raracter, e ; 
of natural reason only, and to the mere among them without sie socal with this 
light of nature. In particular, the noto- temper of malevolent contention and animo- 
rious evils extant among the Hindoos sity, as a prominent feature in ihe character 
were then adverted to, but we had not at | of the society. It is seen in every village, 


that time such full information as we have | the inhabitants live among each other in 4 
sort of repulsive state, nay it enters into 


state of 3 sal; very m isther 0 
and feelings | hold without its internal divisions, and 
among that people ; having lately been fa- | jasting enmities, most commonly too on the 
voured with unquestionable though private | score of interest. The women partake of 
testimony on this subject, we shall extract | this spirit of discord. Held in slavish sub- 


part of it for our rexders consideration. jection by the men, they rise in furious pass 
sions against each other, which yent them- 


by | selves in such loud, virulent, and indecent 

principle, operates universally ; and money, railings, as are hrdly to be heard in any other 
the grand instrument of selfish gratificationis, the 

supreme idol of the Hindoos. Benevolence fies been represented as a 

gs of volitical power, | Jeading principle in the minds of the Hindoos ; 

and destitute of bolduess of spirit, but formed | but those who make this assertion know little 


either in projects, or in acts of open force. 
From violence, however, fear interposes to 
restrain them. The people of the lower pro- 
vinces in particular, with an exception of 
the military caste, are as dastardly as they 
are unprincipled. They seek their ends by 
mean artifices, low cunning, intrigue, false- 
hood, servility, and hypocritical obsequious- 


for business, artful, frugal, and versevering, 
they are absorbed in schemes for the gratifica- 
tion of avarice. 

The tendency of that abandoned selfishness 


to set“ every man’s hand againstevery man ” 


of their character. How is it possible that 
benevolence should be yigorous where justice, 
truth, and good faith are so greatly wanting? 
Certain modes indeed of distributing food to 
mendicants, and a scrupulous abstinence fram 
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some sorts of animal food, are prescribed by the 
religion of the Hindoos. But the ostentatious 
distribution is frequently commutative; au 
oficring from the gain of iniquity bestowed 
on idle and sturdy priests. And though a 
Hindoo would shrink with horror from the 
idea of directly slaying a cow, which is a 
sacred animal among them, yet he who drives 
oue in his cart, galled and excoriated as she 
often is by the yoke, beats her unmercifully 
from hour to hour without any care or con- 
sideration of the consequence. Though there- 
fore the institution of the two practices in 
question, may be urged as an argument foc 
the originally benevolent turn of the religion 
which enjoined them, it will not at all follow 
_ that individuals, who in future ages ‘perform 
them in obedience to that religion, must also 
be benevolent ; and he who is cruel even to 
that creature for which ‘he is taught by his 
religion to entertain the highest reverence, 
gives the strongest proof of an unfeeling dis- 
position. It is true that in many cases they 
are strict in observing forms. ‘These are indeed 
their religion, and the foundation of their 
Hopes their castes are implicated in them, 
and in their castes their civil state and comfort. 
But of the sentiments which the forms would 
seem to indicate, they are totally regardless. 
Though from the physical structure of their 
bodies they are easily susceptible of impres- 
sions, yet that they have little real tenderness 
ot mind, seems very evident from several 
circumstances. The first that shall be men- 
tioned is the shocking barbarity of their pu- 
nishments. The cutting off legs, hands, 
noses and ears, putting out of eyes, and other 
penal inflictions of a similar kind, all per- 
formed in the coarsest manner, abundantly 
justify our argument. 
A similar disposition to cruelty is likewise 


shewn in their treatment of vanquished ene- 
mies. And in general a want of sensibility 


for others is a veryeminent characteristic of 


this people. The apathy with which a 
Hindoo views all persons and interests un- 
connected with himself, is such as excites the 
‘indignation of Europeans. At any rate, his 
regards extend but to a very narrow circle. 
Patriotism isabsolutely unknown in Hindostan. 
These observations lead us to another strik- 
inig proof of want of benevolence in the Hin- 
doos ; namely, their deficiency of natural af- 
fection. It is admitted that examples ate 
not very uncommon of parents who shew 
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year 1788, a gentleman then high, now 
still higher, in ofiice there, ordered his servants 
to buy any children that might be brought 
for sale, (for in times of dearth Hindoo pa- 
rents frequently sell their offspring), and to 
tell their mothers, that when the scarcity 
should be over, tuey mightcomeagain and _re- 
ceive theirchildren back.Ofabout twenty thns 
humanely preserved, most of whom were 
females, only three were ever inquired for 
by their mothers. The scarcity was neither 
extreme nor long. The unnatural parents 
cannot be supposed to have perished from 
want, for each received money for her child, 
and by the liberal contribution of the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, and chiefly of the Europeans, 
rice was distributed daily to multitudes at 
various stations about the city. And yet 
notwithstanding this facility of obtaining fo od, 
a woman was at that time seen, in broad day, 
to chrow away her infant child upon the high 
road. Most of the slaves in Hindostan, 
(where they are used only for domestic ser- 
vices,) have lost their freedom by the act of 
their parents. If the necessity is such at times 
as to lead to this expedient, is it not also 
an occasion to call forth the warmth of 
parental affection? Filial and paternal affec- 
tion appear equally deficient among them, 
and in the conjugal relation, the characteristi¢ 
indifference of the people is also discernible 
among those who come most within the 
4 of European observation, namely, 
the lower orders. 

The domestic state of the bettef ranks is 
more concealed from general view, but from 
the knowledge which is acquired, and from 
the peculiar usages by which marriage is go- 
verned among the Hindoos,: we have no rea« 
son to believe that it is often sweetened by 
pone attachment or rational enjoyment. 

e parties, betrothed by their parents whilst 
mere children, transplanted, with minds 
uncultivated and inexperienced, from the 
maternal zenana (the private apartments of 
the women) into one of their own, united 
whilst reason is still in its infancy, can give 
little more account of the situation in which 
they find themselves than animals of the lower 
species. Affection and choice have had no 
influence in this connection, mor does it 
often happen that the former is studied and 
improved. ‘The parties continue passive un- 
der that law which first. brought them toge- 
ther. According to the despotic manners of 
the East, the husband is lord, and the wife a 


much tenderness to their children, especially servant: seldom does he think of making her 
during their infancy, but instances on the | a companion or a friend. Polygamy, which 
other side are so gencral, as clearly to mark | js tolerated among the Hindoos, tends still 
_ the dispositions of the people. The following | more to destroy all rational domestic society, 
fact is one out of many, by' which this as- | The honour of the family, and the preserva- 
-sertion might be justified. In the scarcity of | tion of its caste, the most awful of its concerns, 
grain which prevailed about Calcutta im the | depends on the reputation of the wife. She 
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is secluded from all eyes but those of her near- 
est relations, and the most terrifying and 
disgraceful punishments are held out against 
misconduct. From so early an union, and 
such subsequent care, Europeans may suppose 
that order and decorum reign in the Hindoo 
zenanas ; but the conclusion is founded on 
conjecture, rather than upon actual know- 
ledge. The profoand reserve and caution 
observed by the men in their conduct, and 
even in their conversation respecting their 
family connections, keep all foreigners at a 
distance ; and it is to the honour of the 
English, that there is pehaps no instance of 
their attempting an invasion of the domestie 
recesses of the Hindoos, But these who have 
an opportunity of living among the natives m 
the interior of the country, see reasons for 
apprehending that the purity of the female 
clawecter is not always so well preserved in 
feality, as in appearance. 

In a residence of several years entirely 
among the natives, the present writer heard 
so many charges of irregularity, and saw so 
many disorfers among the inferior ranks, 
that he could not but believe the existence 
of a gross laxity of behavioar and principle 
in this great branch of morals, in some degree 
at least reaching to the better classes. But 
the disgrace and loss which follow to the fami- 
ly from the proof of dishonour in the wife, 
are such as to induce the parties concerned 
to hush up all matters of that sort, and to 
take their revenge in some secret way; they 
will seldom seck redress openly, unless the 
affair has already become notorious. Aceu- 
sations by others of such contaminations im 
families, are very common among the lower 
Hindoos, and scandals of the same kind pass 
among the higher orders. Enmity, it is 
true, may be supposed to have its share iu 
these charges ; it may occasionally fabricate 
them, and is undoubtedly active in bringing 
them forward ; but that it should always in- 
vent them, and should persevere in a succession 
of inventions which experience wasever ready to 
discredit, it is not to be conceived. ‘The 
truth is, the Hindoo writers, and the Hin- 
doo laws, express the worst opinion of their 
women, and seem to place all security in 
vigilance, none in principle. And, indeed, 
what fund of principle can minds which have 
received no improvement in education, and 
in which reason as vet has hardly begun to 
act, carry into a premature and unchosen 
rclation ? a relation, the early commencement 
of which, is probably to be ascribed to the 
apprehension of parents for the conduct of 
their children. Jinperious dominion,  seclu- 
sion, and terror, are the means afterwards 
used, to enforce the fidelity of the wife. But 
epportanities of guilt are not wanting. In 
the hours of business, men are generally at 
a distance from the retirements of the women; 


they are often, and forconsiderable periods, 
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far from home ; females, who are the great 
instruments of corrupting their own sex, 
are permitted access to the zenanas ; besides 
the Hindoo law allows women to converse 
with Soneassees, a set of vagrant devotees, 
some of them most indecent in their appear- 
ance. ‘The consequences are such as i be 
expected, 

It is not however asserted or believed, 
that the infection of depravity has overspread 
the whole mass of females, many of He 
doomed to joyless confinement through life, 
and a violent premature death, are perhaps 
among the most inoflensive and suffering of 
the Hindoo race. As to the men, they are 
under little restraint from moralconsiderations. 
The laws of caste impose restrictions and 
fines for offences of the nature in question, 
so far as that distrincion is concerned, 
but leave great scope for new connections, 
and for promiscuous intercourse, which 
is a matter of little scruple or observation. 
Receptacles for women of infamous charac- 
ter are every whete licensed, and the 
women themselves have a place in society. 
The female dancers, who are of this order, 
make the principal figure in the entertainments 
of ceremony given by the great. Indecency 
is the basis of their exhibitions ; yet children 
and young persons ef both sexes are permitted to 
be present at these shews, which have admit- 
tance even into the principal zenanas.* Licenti- 
ous connections are therefore most common, 
though subsisting apparently without that in- 
toxication of passion which husries on the mind 
against conviction, and carried on without 
much concealment, nay almost with the 
insensibility of brutes. On such _ points, 
the Hindoos seem to advert to no rule except 
what the law enjoins ; there is no sentiment, 
diffused at large though society, which attaches 
shame tocriminality. Wide and fatal are the 
effects of this corruption of manners ;a corrup- 
tion not stopping here, but extending even to 
the emer practices of theaneient Heathens, 
though in these the Mahomedans are still moie 
abandoned. 

Later accounts agree in this character: of 
which the following paragraphs from a state- 
ment lately put into our hands, are evidence. 

The Haindoos resemble an immense num- 
ber of particles of sand, which are incapa- 
ble of forming a solid mass. There is no 
bond of union among them, nor any principle 
capable of effecting it. ‘Their hierarchy has 
no head, no influential body, no subordinate 
orders. The Brahmans, as wellas the na- 
tion at large, are a vast number of disconnec- 
ted atoms, totally incapable of cohesion. In 
this country sin seems to have given the fullest 


* Lord Cornwallis, soon after his arrival 
in Bengal, refused to be present at an enters 
tainment of this sort, to which he was invited 
by the Nabob. 
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sample of ifs disuniting, debilitating power. 
The children are opposed to the parents, and 
the parents to the children ; brother totally 
disregards brother; and a Brahman will see 
another Brahman perish with the greatest apa- 
thy. Yea, for the sake of a little gain, a Brah- 
man will write against his gods, satisfying 
himself with this, that the sin belongs to his 
employer, and that he only does something to 
support himself. When to this are added 
their natural imbecility, and the enervating 
influence of climate, it will be evident that 
nothing is less to be apprehended than a steady, 
concerted opposition to the spread of Christia- 


nity. Nothing will ever appear beyond that | 


individual contempt and hatred of the Gospel 
which are inseparable from the vicious mind. 

Instead of the introduction of Christianity 
endangering the safety of the state, the dan- 
ger arises , ts the other side. No one un- 
acquainted with the natives, can know the 
heart of an idolater. We have about a hun- 
dred servants in our different departments, and 
they have been treated with a kindness which 
in England would have conciliated affection, 
and created attachment; but so far are these 
eflects from being produced in them, that 
not an individual can be found amongst 
them who would not cheat us to any ex- 
tent; or who would not plunder us of every 
thing we have, were it in their power. How 
can it be otherwise? Their religion frees them 
from every tie of justice. If their own be- 
nefit can be secured by any action, this ren- 
ders it lawful, or at least venial, though it 
were fraud, robbery, oreven murder, Often 
have we heard it affirmed, that a robber who 
should spend the whole night in the most 
atrocious deeds, and secure plunder to the 
amount of a hundred rupees, would wipe off 
all the stain in the morning by giving one of 
them toa Brahman! Attacnment to a mas- 
ter, a family, or a government of a different 
religion, is that which cannot be produced in 
the mind of a Hindoo, while under the pow- 
er of his Gooroo or his Depta. But if they 
lose caste; and embrace Christianity, not by 
force, but from. pure conviction, they become 
other men: » Even those who, as it may 
prove, have: not embraced it, cordially, are 
considerably influenced by it. If once they 
lose caste, the charm is broken, and they be- 
come capable of atiachment.to Government.” 


We shall merely suggest further, the difli- 


culty of.governing such a people to answer the 
ends which every benevolent government will 
have in view ; aud the still greater difliculty of 
effecting a reform among a mass af people so 
corrupt, so exceedingly corrupt ! What is 
that power, its nature and degree, which af- 
fords hope in a case so desperate? _ ; 
Benevolent minds will not fail of mingling 
compassion for the guilty, with gratitude for 
exemption from these evils under the benign 
genius of Claristianity, Fa 


ARTILLERY FIRE-MATCHES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Sir,—The perusal of Mr. Birch’s description 
of a new invented Military Carriage (Vide 
Panorama, Vol. II. p. 1280) has induced me 
to offer you the following account of an ime 
provement in Fire-Matches for Artillery.— 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. Cc. W. 

M. Cadet of Paris has invented artillery 
rods to supersede the matches in common use, 
They may be make of birch, elm, poplar, 
or of the linden tree. They are saturated 
with nitrate of lead, and undergo two ebulli- 
tions in spirit of turpentine. They then 
burn very well, and are not extinguished by 
the air. A metre of each will last one hour 
and a half, while the common matches burn 
only seven minutes. General Gassendi has 
made a calculation, which proves.that matches 
that now cost the French Government 20,000 
livres, will not cost more than 1500, if made 
on M. C.’s new principle. 

One pound of rope-match, such as is used 
in the military academy of Segovia, lasts néar- 
ly 35 hours; and rather more, provided it be 

amp. In that state it is essa surcharged 
with from 6 to 7 percent. of moisture. In 
short it would be better to dry the rods in an 
oven, before they are saturated with the 
nitrate, as well as afterwards.—The following 
table shews the difference of duration between 
matches made of rope, and the new invented 
rods; and the quantity of nitrate each wood 
absorbs per quintal, is specified in last column, 

Woods. Durat. per lbs. French, 

Cord-match......... 85 4 

Linden ......... .-- 2400 10 

42 


Hence we find that the poplar, pine, ecdar, 
and willow, exclude themselves, when com- 
pared with the linden tree, since they absorb 
three or four times more nitrate than the 
latter, without burning longer. 

The linden unites the advantages of econos 
my end duration, since it absorbs only a tenth 
of its weight. ‘Thecommon oak, elm, wal- 
nut and green oak, ocenpy but the second 
rank. We may remark, also, that the harde 
est woods are not of the greatest duration ; 
for a rod made of green oak, which is infi- 
nitely harder than the common oak, supports 
combustion only eight hours, while the latter 
will bura for 12 hours.—Half a kilogramme 
of nitrate of lead will saturate 45 meéres of 
elm, 17 of bireh, 21 of poplar, and Ig © 
the hnden tree. The woods were cut inte 


' parallelopepids, and boiled in a tisb-pan, 
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is BOHON UPAS, OR POISON TREE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Shrewsbury, 8th September 1807 

~ Sir,In your numbers for May and July, 
we are favoured with the interesting descrip- 
tion of. two very surprising trees: if you 
think the following account of the Bohon 
Upas, or Poison Tree, which I have extracted 
from its Natural History by N. P. Foersch, 
will rank with them in point of singularity, 
perhaps its insertion in the Literary Panora- 
ma, may‘havea tendency to keep alive the 
spirit of ctiriosity, and may operate as an in- 
‘ducementto some of your respectable corres- 
‘pondents, to select from the rare but well au- 
ahenticated records of wonderful nature, other 
instances of the astonishing varieties of crea- 
‘tion, such as we mortals can only admire, 


without ever being able to account for their 
diversity of form, or the more surprising ef- 
fects they are capable of producing. as 


Mayan lan e Bohon Upas, and has been 
idegoribed ‘by some naturalists; but. their ac- 
counts have been so tinctured with the mar- 
vellous, that the whole narration has been 
“sup to be an ingenious fiction by the ge- 
smerality of readers. Nor is thisin the least 
‘ surprizing, when the circumstances 
which we shall faithfully relate in this de- 
“scription are considered, 
In the year 1774, I was stationed at Batavia 
asa surgeon in the serviceof the Dutch East 
India Company. During my residence there, 
1 received several diflerent accounts of the 
Bohon Upas, and the violent effects of its 
ison. ‘They all then seemed incredible to 
ae, but raised my curiosity in so high a de- 
gree, that I resolved to investigate 
aer thoroughly, and trust only to my own ob- 
servation. In consequence of this resolution, 
I applied to the Governor General Mr. Petrus 
Abertus vander Parra for a pass to travel 
through the country, which was granted, _ 
The Bohon Upas is situated in the island 
_-@f Java, about. twenty-seven leagues from 
Batavia, fourteen from SeurraCharta the séat 
of the Emperor, and between eighteen and 
twenty leagues from Tinkjoe the present resi- 
dence-of the Sultan of Java. issurrouad- 
-edon all sides by a circle of high hills and 
mountains, and the country round it to the 
distance of ten or twelve miles from the tree 
Asentirely barren, nota tree nora shrub nor 
. even the least plant or grass is to be seen. 
» dhave made the tour all round this dangerous 
spot at above eighteen miles distant from the 
centre, and J found the aspect on all sides 
equaliy dreery. The easiest ascent of the 
hills is from that part where the old ecclesias- 


from his house the criminals are 


lis mat- | 


The Bohon Upas, or Poison Tree. 


sent for the poison into which the points of 
all warlike instruments are dipped. It is of 
high valne, and produces a eonsiderable reve- 
nue to the Emperor.—The poison ‘which jis 
procured from this. tree is a gam that issnes 
out between the bark and the tree «itself, like 
the camphor. Malefactors who for their 
crimes are sentenced-to die, are the-only per- 
sons who fetch this poison, and: this 1s the 
only chance they have of saving their Kives.— 
“The worthy old ecclesiastic assured me that 
during his residence there for thirty years, he 
dismissed above seven. hundred criminals, 
‘and that scarcely two out of twenty have re- 
turned.—I was present at some of these me- 
Jancholy ceremonies, and desired different de- 
linquents to bring’me.a small branch or some 
leaves of this wonderful tree. I have also 
given them silken cords desiring them to 
measure its thickness. I never could procur¢g 
-more than two dry leaves that were picked u 
by one of them on his return5 and all i 
could learn from him concerning the tree it- 
self was that it stood on the borders of a riva- 
‘let; that it was of a middling size that five 
or six young trees of the same kind stood 
close by it, but that no other shrub or plant 
cotild be seen near it, and that theground was 
of a brown sand, full of. stones almost im- 
ssable and covered with dead bodies.— 
“hough it m:y appear incredible that from 
fifteen to eighteen miles round this tree not 
“only no human being can exist, but in that 
space of ground no living animal: of any kind 
has ever been discovered.—I impute the dis- 
tant effects of the poison ina great measure 
to the constant gentle winds in these parts, 
which have not powerenough to disperse the 
poisonous particles. I am the more convin- 
ced of this, as the worthy. ecclesiastic assured 
me that adead calm is always. attended with 
the greatest danger, as there is a constant per- 
spitation from the tree whiclr is. ‘seen to rise 
‘and spread in the air like the:putridastream of 
a marshy cavern. 19 
the'year.1776, I was presentaf the exe- 


vention of . thirteen of concu- 


‘bines at Sourra Charta, whor werseconvicted 
of infidelity to’ the: They 
were dvorned to suffer by.caz poisoned 
“with Upas. In about five they 
were lanced, they were takenrwith >a ‘tremor 
attended with a subsultis : in six- 
“teen minutes all the criminglgwere no «more. 
Some hours after their death, IJ observed their 
bodies full of livid spots, their faces swelled, 
&e. &e. bs 
Hundreds of the natives of Java as well as 
Europeans are yearly destroyed, and trea- 
cherously murdered by this-poison either ex- 
ternally or internally. Every man of quality 
or fashion has his er.or other arms poj- 


soned with it, andin time of war the Bie 
layans poison the springs with: it. » By sh 
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destroyed? “Who, 
Upas ? *And 


it was diseovered, ‘its 


. 


ak 


greacherdus «ptactice,. Dutch suffered 
ereatly duting the :last: war, as it o¢casioned.] 


She loss.of half theirarmy. 
This: account I flatter’ myself will satisfy 
thecuriositwof ‘my: readers, and.theafew fiers: 
which Ihave related wilkbe considered :as—a 
certain,proof she existence. of this. perni- 
therefore add, that exists also 
-a sortof GajoeYpas on the ~coast of Macas-.’ 
sar; the poson of avhich operates: nearly in| 


_ same manner, but is not: half:so violent 


_and malignant as that of Java... 
Out very wortlty eorrespondgrit who has 
favoured us with'this account, may possibly. 
recollect, “that at fie time it was first publish-” 
“ed many ,objcetions. were. raised. against. it. 
- Weourselyesfelé reluctance in admitting the 
existence of any~ tree ulsolutely usique, and: 
-to whieh there-was ao fellow in nature. « No- 
“tliing less than the names~and ‘anthority of, 
“Messts. ‘Humboldt and Bonpland could have 
‘induced as to insert the accaunt, of the Chi- 
ranthodexdron, im Panorama;...Vol. I, 
That tree, however, it appears, has been 


repeatedly examined, ‘and" by many witness, 


whereas, the Bokon Upas has never 


been seen by apy credible witness, or scienti- 


fie traveller ;.aud the- whole. evidence. ofvits 
existence, is: that of criminals, who would 
be backward to magnify the hazards from 
which they have escaped. As to an extent 
_ Of désért, void'of herbage, that may be true, 
_ yet not be owing to the cause assigned. There. 
_ is, however, in this relation sufficient to ex- 


~-weite curiosity, and we shall be happy to 


“ceive aceounts, well authenticated, by pro- 


‘per references, to the original works where | 


they. ate described, of what éther unique 
_ trees may occur to our friends in the course. 
- of their-reading, as well as. additional infor- 
- mation concerning these with.which we are 
degree acquainted. - 
Unique trees trive many difficulties connect- 


ed-with then, Havé they always betn uni- 
the with which: 
are act Gainted have 

Almighty created? “If they were formerly 


n that which the 


more numerous, by what ‘have they been- 
Or instance, tras deéliver- 
ed the earth from every other specimen of the 
w was such a benefi- 
cial undertaking aceomplished ? “We might 
add other Queries, as tothe-manner in which 
rties known, &c. 
But,-we restrain ‘ourselves to the single obser- 
-vation, that we havé no scientific description 
ef this wonderful vegetable. 


ye 


PROPOSITA LETERARIA, 
To-the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
Strns——In one of the early nunibers* of 
valuable you favoured me 
inserting a pro correction of a passage 
‘leamed friends has met with some approba- 
tion: I dhien -ventured to hint, that in 
humble opinion, . the: present reading of 
author fequired many-other restorations. 
With due deference to superior authorities, 
I, shall now proceed to mention four of 
the most.remarkable which. have occurred 
-to mein the book .De Moribus Germanorum. 


_, The first is in the ed section where the 
usual reading is : Germania vo- 
cabuluar tecers, et nuper additam quoniam 
qui: primim: Rhenum transgressi Gallos .ex- 
pulerint, nune Fungri, nunc Gerhani, voea- 


\-ti sint. Ita nationis nomen, non gentis, eva- 


_luisse paulatim, ué omnes primi a vietore ab 
metum mox a seipsis invento nomine, Germa= 
~ni vocdrentur.” ~ The lines in Italics are thus 
translated by Murphy: ‘ And thence the-ti- 
tle, setned' by a band of emigrants, .in order 
to spread. a general terror in their progress, ex- 
tended itsAf by degrecs, and became.in time 
the ‘appellation of a whole people.”* ‘This is 
_evidently rather an approximation. thana trans- 
lation. All commentators agree that the pas- 
sage is corrupted ; and Gronovitis*remarks, 
that it is easier to attack it than to-restore.it. 
Yet most of them adimit, that the name ef 
Germans, which ‘the: Celtic language 
means warriors (vide Cluverius), first 
given to the Tungri by theGauls, astonished 
at their superior prowess. Following 
that interpretation I would venture to.read 
thus Ut omnes*primim a v¥icto 9b 
‘metum,’ mox -a@ scipsis, JUVANBE nomixe 
Germani vocarentur ;” importing, * thus all 
received,’ at first, that name fromthe fears 
the conquered, and seeing its advantage 

‘adopted themselves the appellation of Gere 
mans.” The change between the words 


vento ahd -juvante is not so great.as might be 


imagined, if the ancient way . of . writing 
thein -(inuento, iuuante) is considered. 

_ The second passage occurs in’the Fath sece 
tion, The text is uniformly read thus :~> 
Distinctio penarum ex delicto, proditares 
et transfugas ‘arboribus’ suspendunt. igudvos 
et imbelles et corpore infames- eceno. ac 
palude, injecta super crate, mergunt.” -Whe- 
ther the'Germans were addi tothe vice 
this passage implies, I shall not.here.examine : 
necst commentators have affirmed it, and Ljp- 
sius, who had proposed, to read torpore, and 


Vide Panorama, vol: L. p. 358. 
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extlte€ in having washed away the 
stain from his countrymew, was at length forced 
to give up his correction. Yet, from the dis- 
similitude of the crimes punjshed by the same 
kind of death, and from the severity of the 
penalty, unusual among rude and warlike na- 
tions against oflences of that nature, | incline 
to think that the text is corrupted. The cor- 
rection I would pro is perhaps greater 
than sound verbal criticism would warrant, 
did J not think it supported by Tacitus him- 
self, -who says in the same book (sect. xxiii) : 
consensum vertit, ut adoleverint, 
crinem barbamque summittere, nec nisi hoste 
cxso exuere vottvum obligatumque virtuti oris 
habitum. Super sanguinem et spolia revelant 
frontem, seque tam demim pretia nascendi 
retulisse, dignosque patria ac parentibus ferunt. 
Ignavis et imvelitus manet squalor.” From 
the reasons I have adduced, and from the re- 
markabie coincidence of expressions in both 

ssages, I would venture to propose reading 
the first thus :—** Ignavos et imbelles et squa- 
dore infames,” &c. The meaning is sufficient- 
ly obvious not to need a translation. 

In the 5yth section we read: numerum li- 
berorum finire,autquemquam ex agnatis necare, 
habetur flagitium ;” which is thus translated 
by Murphy : ‘ To set limits to population, by 
Tearing up only a certain number of children, 
and destroying the rest, is accounted a flagi- 
tions crime.” Indeed the meaning of the text 
as it stands is sufficiently obvious ; yet the 
word ugnatis does not properly mean children, 
and if taken in that acceptation, the passage 
offers a tautology unworthy of Tacitus, and wn- 
like his concise manner of writing. Some 
commentators have proposed to read natis, 
which does not obviate this last objection. I 
would venture to substitute agnilis (those they 
have acknowledged). Should this correction 
be adopted, the passage would then contain an 
allusion to a well-known practice of the Ger- 
mans, which Tacitus has been censured for 
having omitted: I mean the custom of expos- 
ing their children on a buckler on the Rhine ; 
if the child fivated, he was held legitimate ; 
but if he sunk, he was considered as of spu- 
rious birth.* 

Et quos nascentes explorat gurgite Rienus. 
Craup. 

Lastly, we read in the 46th section, ‘* Peu- 
cinorum, Venedorumque et Fennorum natio- 
nes Germanis an Sarmatis ascribam dubito. 
Quamquam Peucini, quos quidam Bastanos, 
yocant, sermone, cultu, sede, ac domiciliis, 
ut Germani agunt. Sordes omnium ac tor- 
por; procerum connuliis mixtis nonnilal in 


* Vide Juliani Literam ad Maximum ; 
Galer de Sanit. tuend. ; Gregor. Naz’anz. 
fc. Nonnus on that account gives the Rhine 
the epithet of éAcyxiyapey, the tesi of con- 
pubial fideiity. 


Sarmatorum haltium feedantut.” This phrase 
is thus translated by Murphy: «* Of /ate, 
however, in consequence of frequent inter- 
marriages between the leading chieftains and 
the families of Sarmatia, they have been taints 
ed with the manners of that country." I shall 
observe here, that the word fedari almost 
always implies in Tacitus a moral corruption, 
nor would a people, whom he represents a 
being in the lowest state of savage ignorance 
be susceptible of any other. Finnis mira fe- 
ritas, feda paupertas ; a people in that state 
cannot but be improved, instead of being core 
rupted, by an intermixtnre of foreign man- 
ners, unless these affect its morals; and in 
what respect this could be produced by the 
adoption of Sarmatic customs, does not ape 
pear by the text as it now stands. The cor- 
rection 1 would propose is certainly a bold one, 
I would read : Socerum connubiis mia- 
tis, nonnihil in Sarmatorum habitum fadan- 
tur ;” importing, ‘ By the promiscuous in- 
termarriages of fathers-in-law with their 
daughters, they have, in some measure adopt- 
ed the disgraceful customs of the Sarmats.” 
This meaning I shall attempt to explain, by 
a passage from Coxe's Voyage to Russia, relat- 
ing to the present manners of the inhabitants 
of the conntry, where formerly dwelt the an- 
cient people named in that passage (v. Clue 
verius) ; begging your readers to recollect, 
that Tacitus usually conveys information in a 
single word, leaving the rest to the reader's 
sagacity. Yacite abrégeait tout parce qu'il 
savait tout, said Montesquieu. “In ma- 
py families the father marries his son, while 
a boy of seven, eight, or nine years old, toa 
girl of more advanced age, in order, as it is 
said, to procure an able-bodied woman for 
domestic service : he cohabits with this per- 
son, now become his daughter-in-law, and 
frequently has several children by her. In 
my progress through Russia, I observed in 
some cottages, asit were, two mistresses of a 
family ; one the peasant’s real wife, who 
was old enough to be his mother, and the 
other, who was nominally the son's wife, 
but in reality the father’s concubine. ‘These 
incestuous marriages, sanctioned by invete- 
rate custem, and permitted by the parish 
priesis, were formerly more common than at 
present ; but as the nation becomes more re- 
fined, the priests somewhat more enlighten- 
ed, and as they have lately been discounte- 
nanced by government, they are daily falling 
into disuse, and, it is to be hoped, will be no 
longer tolerated.” 
To justify the various corrections I have 
here proposed perhaps requires more elucida- 
tions than the limits of your publication 
would allow: I offer them merely as hints ; 
and if they attract the attention of some of 
your learned correspondents, I shall have ate 
tained my object. 
] am, Sir, &e. F. 
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ALNTS OF PRECAUTION DERIVED FROM 
THOSE INVASIONS OF BRITAIN WHICH ARE 
RECORDED BY HISTORY. 


No. If. 
(Comp. Panorama, Vol. II, p. 1217.) 


The most remarkable invasion of England, 
beeause attended with the most lasting etlects, 
is that of William of Normandy, usually 
called «* the Conqueror”: an event which it 
is clearly understood Bonaparte considers as 
the prototype of that which he meditates 
against our island. have never 
met with any historian who has set this 
history in a just light. The obvious 
facts, indeed, are narrated by all; but the 
previous political considerations connected 
with it, are seldom adverted to, if understood. 
Still less is it followed by any deductions 
calculated or usefulness on emergencies of a 
like kind. We propose, therefore, to take a 
cursory view of some of those circumstances 
which facilitated the conqueror’s way to the 
crown. 


The first we shall notice is, that the 
Normans were originally Danes; and had, 
about two centuries before this event, per- 
manently fixed themselves in the French pro- 
vince of Neustria ;—but, in like manner the 
Danes had established themselves in England, 
anda considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion of the island was descended from those 
establishments. ‘There was, therefore, a 
general conformity of sentiments and man- 
ners between the invader and this description 
of Englishmen: and it is well known that 
the expectation of suffering little by a change 
has a powerful effect on the human mind. 


Secondly, this conformity between the in- 
vader and those whom he attacked, had been 
greatly increased by the residence of Edward 
the Confessor, late King of England, in Nor- 
mandy: where he was educated, where he 
had, of course, contracted an intimacy with 
the natives, and an affection for their manners. 
He gave a preponderance to the Norman 
language; and the politeness of his court was 
shewn in its conformity to the supposed supe- 
riority of that country. In fact, the fashion 
was Norman: the English studied the dress, 
equipage, entertainments, of that people: 
it even extended its influence beyond the 
court, for those who were no courtiers na- 
turally followed the example of those who 
were. The writer of the sife of William 
the Conqueror :n the Harleian Collection says 
that ** although King Edward was English 
by birth, yet by reason of bis education in 


Normandy, he was_altogether become a Nor- 
man, both in affection and behaviour o 
lite. So as, in imitation of him, the English 


; abandoned the ancient usages of theircountry, 
| and with great aflection, or affectation rather, 


conformed themselves to the fashions of 
France. His chief acqusintance and familiat 
| friends were no other than Normans; towards 
whom, being a mild and: soft-spirited prince, 
he was very bountiful and almost immoderate 
in his favours. ‘These he enriched with great 
possessions ; these he honoured with the 
highest places, both of dignity amd of charge.”* 

Moreover there were two leading, bodies of 
men whose bias wasef moment on this sub» 
ject. &. The clergy. Ethelred bestowed the 
highest dignities in the church on Nor- 
mans, as well as on Englishmen, and as the 
the same religion prevailed in both countries, 
and the clergy of both e pay looked up to 
the Pope as their supreme head, there was no 
difliculty in the principal ecclesiastical digni- 
ties being held by foreigners. These afier- 
wards befriended William all in their power. 
2. The lawyers. whe attributed to the laws and 
institutions of Normandy, an excelience and 
importance which inclined them to look for 
precedenis among these foreign yet familias 
documents. 


Of the power of the clergy as a body, a 
body foreign to the nation, governed by its 
own laws, animated by its own spirit, and 
holding cemmunity and intercourse with 
other parts of itself, in distant dominions, we 
have, happily, no conception, for it is in vain 
to appeal to the present state of the Catholie 
countries of Europe, on this subject. They 
present but few points of similarity, and those 
feeble, compared with such as characterized 
the feelings and opmions of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Zhen the decisions of the Pope were 
final; his Bulls were authorities ; and his ful- 
minations were dreaded with the most excessive 
terror. now, we have seen the Apostolic see 
degraded, and, so effectually, that even its 
devotees, have diminished their veneration to 
mere respect. What was then attributed to 
the papacy in the abstract, was attributed to 
the clergy individually, and the authority of 
the church and churchmen held divided swa: 
in the minds of the people, with that of 
the state. 


Of this empire over the mind William 
availed himself with the greatest dexterity. 
He first gained the Pope to his party, and 
communicated to hin: his intentions in con- 
Jidence; thereby he couverted the Pontiff 
from an indifferent arbitrator, to a well-wisher 
to his pretensions. He promised morcover, 
to hold the kingdom of England of the Apos« 
tolic sce. Influenced by these promises 
Alexander, then Pope, sent him a consecrated 
banuer, an Azuus Dei of gold, anda relig of 
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St. Peter's hairs :. adding his blessing on the | 
enterprise, and all who favoured it, and 
his curse on all who opposed it. At the same 
time he excommunicated Harold and his par- 
tisans. 

‘This preponderating power in favour of | 
William, moreover, acted on the contra: y, tothe | 
Pesodice of Harold, his competitor: for | 

arold had placed the crown on his own head, | 
the same day that King Edward was buried, 
without any ceremionies of religious consecra- 
tion, without any solemnities of coronation, 
or any interference of the clergy. The clergy, 
arte, considered him not merely as a per- 
son unconsecrated, but as one whodesigned to 
deprive them of their official importance, 
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and who by his indifference to their rights, | 
| land : whence he joined the king of Norway 


had injured themselves, the church, and the 
kingdom. 
did not dare to disobey the injunctions of the 
‘ope, even if they did not zealously promote 
their object by preparing the people for sub- 
Mission to the Werchess: while on the other 
and, they were at best cold friends to Harold, 
but more probably concealed and insidious 
enemies. 
Harold was not the true heir to the crown 
of England, but took advantage of the high 
stations he occupied to render himself master 
of all. Neither was his character free from 
gross faults and blemishes. He had been, 
with his father, in arms against King Edward ; 
he had been, as almost all historians allow, 
sworn to an agreement with William in which 
he had admitted that sovereign’s pretensions 
fo the crown. The English nobility, there- 
fore, were undecided, or broken into opposite 
“parties, or at best lukewarm in his behalf, 
Some were prepared by circumstances, already 
mentioned, ,to become Normans ; some were 
‘Ted to wish that the superiority of William 
might prevail, and the kingdom become im- 
proved by the accession of Normandy ; some 
were for change, asthey could not forsee the 
character of Harold's scarcely established go- 
vernment, and some, as they expected person- 
al advantage from events. Few were willing 
‘to become subjects to one who for a long 
_time had been their equal; and to whose as- 
orgs they did not naturally owe any 
_deference. 
It is clear that Harold was not the favourite 
of the English people ; because, the name of 
Edgar Atheling, who was the true heir to the 
erown in right of blood, has been transmitted 
to us, with this distinction, ** Edgar Athe- 
ling; England’s darling.” This mark of the 
affections of the nation, shews sufliciently, 
‘that could the wishes of the people have been 
consulted, neither Harold nor Wiltiam would 
- have filled the English throne. Edgar was, 
unhappily too young to sustain a struggle for 
* Wis birthright; he was bat simple, aud the 
powers of hs mind were unequal to the exi- 


On the one hand, therefore, they | 


gencies of the time, even if Wey were equal to 
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the duties of a less eventful period. Harold 
might have exercised the government in the 
name of the young prince, but personal am- 
bition induced hun to risque his fate on the 
acquisition of a crown. 

Harold was atenmity with one of his bro- 
thers named Vosti, who excited the king of 
Norway to inva/e the northern coast of Eng- 
land: and Wilham not only seconded this 
endeavour of ‘Tosti, but confederaied with 
the king of Norway, and planned the com- 
bined effect of their invasions, at the same 
time, butin different places : one advancin 
in the north, the other in the souch. Tosti 
received from William a fleet of sixty ships ; 
with which he first ravaged the Isle of Wight, 
and other ccasts, but at length sailed for Scot- 


off the Humber, and this united fleet sailed 
up that river, landed their forces, marched for- 
ward, and besieged York. This may be cons 
sidered as a fata! error in Harold : he had ne 
navy. ‘Tosti had been beaten on the coast ; 
but had his fleet been iollowed by a superior 
English force, he never could have given as- 
sistance to the Norwegian monarch. The 
invaders made themselves masters of York, 
after defeating the feeble opposition which 
the governors of that prevince could muster. 
They did their duty: but the event was de- 
structive to their forces. Harold at length 
marched into the north, defeated these Nor- 
wegians ; Tosti aud Har/ager their leaders were 
slain in battle, and the remains of their army 
escaped by acapitulation. But, in the mean 
time, the army of William was completed : 
he drew his forces from all the Continent : 
from France, from Germany, and from 
wherever adventurers chose to join his standard, 
and share his fortune. He sailed from St. 
Vallery on the eve of the feast. of St. Michael 
A. D. 1066, with above 300 ships, and 67,000 
men: he landed the next day in Pevensey 
Bay, in Sussex, havjng lost only two small 
overladen. vessels.in.the-passage. met with 
no opposition at sea, for Harold had no fleet : 
he reeeived nocheck on the shore, for Harold 
had no army stationed within any reasonable 
distance. On the contrary, many Englislt 
joined William, induced by the causes which 
we have already mentioned, and no doubt, 
anticipating the ultimate event of his success. 
Thus it appears that the divisions of the 
English nation were the cause of William’s 
acquisition of the sovereignty. ‘The influence 
of manners; the weight of ecclesisastical 
opinion and example; the blemishes of 
Harold’s title and character, and the improvi+ 
dence of Harold as to his waval forces, were 
so many disheartenings to his friends, 
and.so. many encouragements to his foes. It 
is-certain, also, that the bravery of Harold 
fatally misled him :.his brother Gyrth, no less 
valiant than himself, advised him not to 
yenture his person apd fortune ona single 
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battle, but to give him (Gyrth) the command | 
of the army destined to oppose William, and 
in the mean time to temporize, till he could | 
asseinble a powerful body of troops, and forces | 
adequate to the object of expelling William 
from the island: 

But our object is not so much to enter on 
the details of these events as to sketch a general | 
comparison of the situation of the public 
mind, at that time, and at present. 

The first point of comparison is the different 
state and power of the clergy, and clerical in- 
fluence. At that time every person under 
excommunication was considered as lost both 
body and soul, both for time and eternity : all 
intercourse with him was forbid ; every one 
who assisted or favoured him became implicat- 
ed in his conJition, aud partook of his guilt : 
nor was this a light matter, since opinion 
gave infinite weight to this anathema, and 
faith never admitted a doubt as to the absolute 
and entire effect of the papal decretals, on 
earth, in purgatory, in Heaven and in hell. 

The present state of the public mind in Eng- 
land is a perfect contrast to such superstitious 
sentiments. Itis true that the king of Great 
Britain is annually excommunicated at Rome, 
from the balcony of St. Peter's: but it is 
equally true, that the brucum fulmen of that 
ceremony affects no one of his subjects. Not 
one in a hundred thousand is acquainted with 
the fact: and not one in the whole population 
digests his beef and pudding the worse for it, or 
suffers it to disturb his slumbers on the night 
ensuing. In fact, were Bonaparte to procure 
a thousand bulls from his holiness in favour 
of his invasion, should he receive ten thousand 
agnus det's, and apostolical benedictions with- 
out number, even the well informed Catholics 
would apologise for papal weakness, and 
would smother a laugh while they drew a veil 
over the infirmity of their father. What then 
would be the sentiments of the’ Protestant 
mass of the nation ? it would treat such in- 
anity with derision ; it would rouze tenfold 
zeal in opposition to such insupportable arro- 
gance, and would take a peculiar pleasure in 
repelling with al] its power the introduction 
of popery and slavery. We may dismiss this 
consideration in a few words ; the church was 
then independent of the state : they are now 
combined, and church and state are one: the 
church was ¢hen foreign ; it is now native ; 
it éhen acknowledged a foreign jurisdiction, 
was filled with foreigners, and was sure of re- 
taining its importance under all events, 
it now acknowledges only the general laws of 
the land, scarcely a foreigner can be found 
in it; and it is sure of being treated with con- 
summate indignity, should the 
effect his purposes, All the weight of the church 
1s now in favour of the present government, 
and though excommunication, as an ecclesias- 
tical censure, is so rare, that itis little thought of 


among us, yct we are certain, that it is much 


more likely to be pronouneed against those 
who favour the enemy, than against those 
who resist him. Sites 

Are there then among us, those who favour 


the enemy ?— We can only answer, that, 


Bonaparte formerly told Couit Markoff, then 
the Russian ambassador at Paris, that * he 
had men more friends in Britain than people 
supposed.” 


ourselves to affirm is true, nevertheless. We 


willingly however, that this language 
e 


was gasconade. It might have a purpose to 
answer: for as to the veracity of the speaker, 
we by no ineans pledge pete to that. Yet 
it may serve to shew that in recommending 
unanimity to our countrymen, we are not 
without motives which may vindicate our 
conduct. We do seriously, also, desire those 
who indulge themselves in aping French 
fashions, French phrases, French manners, 
who affect to delight in French productions, 
servants, players, &c., to consider the im- 
mense evil which such conduct may produce 
to their country, and to banish such unworthy 
partialities from their minds, and even from 
their memories. 

The circumstances of the nation in respect 
to its navy are too strikingly different to be 
over looked. We shall not enlarge on this 


head, because whatever might be said will be — 


anticipated by the reader: we therefore merely 
refer to our monthly reports of the number of 
the British fleet, and to our frequent occasion 
of recording the exploits of British seamen, 
These are indeed the strength of our navy, 
the bulwark of our Isle. 


To compare the titleand character of Harold 
with those of his present Majesty were futility 
itself. Our King was born a Briton,” but 
he was born to the Throne; noone ia seein 
him seated in his dignity, saw an equal raised 
above him. He is under no oath to Bonaparte, 


There is noone to whom the eye can ture, 


with the smallest apprehension of rivalship , 
and now, eyen- Cardinal York, the last of the 


Stuarts, has left this world, we hope. for aq 


infinitely better. 

Dissention then, has no plea for rouzing 
its destructive powers, and forging the chains 
of its country under the pretence of natural 
feeedam; it isa monster to be struck down 


to the ground the moment its envenomed fang. 


is discovered, or its horrid hiss'is heard. No 
pees can prevail against Britain which is not 
ostered in herself! May it never be the lot 


of future historians to record, that the fatal 
examples: of ancient time were all lost, om 
the present, or that when. Britain was attacke 
ed by her enemy, there were some—gracious 
heaven !—there- were some, who, -by their 
criminal inditlerence, contributed to the dise 
honour and the destruction of their country, 


It is true, those-who reported . 
| this were obliged:by political motives to retract 
| their report, but. the fact we can take u 
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ACCOUNT OF THE VERSIONS OF THT SA- 
CRED SCRIPTURES, NOW EXTANT AMONG 
THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN TRAVAN- 
CORE; BY DR. BUCHANAN. 

Cochin, Jan. 1807. 
The Reverend Dr. Buchanan, who left Ben- 
gal some months ago, with the view of pro- 
eceding to Travancore, to enquire into the 


state of the Syrian Christians, arrived in that | 


country about the beginning of November 
Jast, having travelled from Calcutta to Cape 


_Comorin by land. His Highness the Rajah 


of Travancore was pleased to afford to Dr. 


Bachanan the most liberal assistance the 


prosecution of his enquiries. About the mid- 
die of November, Dr. Buchanan preceeded 
from the sea coast into the interior of the 
country North East from Quilon, tovisit the 
ancicnt Syrian Churches situated amongst the 
hills at the bottom of the bigh Ghauts, 


which divide the Carnatic from Malayala. 
The face of the country in gencral, in the 


vicinity of the mountains, exhibits a varied 
ecene of hilland dale, and winding streams. 
These streams fall from the mountains and 
preserve the vallies in perpetual verdure. The 
woods produce Pepper, Cardamous and Cessia 
or wild Cinnamon ; also frankincense and 
other aromatic gums. What adds much to 
the grandeur of the scenery in this country is 
that the adjacent mountains of Travancore 
are not tarren, bat are covered with Teak 
forests, producing the largest timber in the 
world. 

The first view of the Christian Churches 
in this seruestered region of Hindostan, con- 
nected with the idea of their tranquil duration 
for so many ages, cannot jail to excite pleas- 
ing emotions in the mind of the beholder. 
The form of the oldest buildings is not unlike 
thatef some of the Parish Churches in 
England ; the style of building in both being 


of Saracenic origin. They have sloping roofs, 


ing the walls. The beams of the roofs 

ing exposed to view are ornamented ; and 
the ceiling of the choir and Altar is circular 
and fretted. In the Cathedral Churches, the 
shrines of the deceased Bishops are placed on 
each side of the Altar. Most of the 
Civurches are built of a reddish stone squared 
and polished at tie quarry, and are of durable 
construction, the tront wall of the largest 
edifices being six feet thick. ‘The Bells of 
the Churches are cast in the founderies of 
Travancore. Soinc of them are of large di- 
mensions ; and have inscriptions ty Syriac 
and Malayelim. In approaching a town in 
the evening, the sound of the bells may be 
heard at adistanee, amongst the hills ; acir- 
aminstance which causes the British Traveller 
@ forget fora moment that he is iw Hin- 


Petite windows, and buttresses sup- 


dostan, and reminds him of another country. 
When Dr. Buchanan arrived at the renrte 
| Churches, he was informed by the inhabi- 
tants that no European had, to their know- 
ledge, visited tse place before. ‘The Romish 
Priests do net travel thither, there being no 
Gharch of their communion in that quarter. 

The number of Syrian Churches 1s greater 
than has been supposed. There are at, this 
time fifty five Churches, in Malayala,* ac- 
knowledgiug the Patriarch of Antioch. The 
last Church was erected by the present Bishop 
in 1793. 

The Syrian Christians are not Nestorians. 
Formerly indeed they had Bishops of that 
communion, but the Liturgy of the present 
Church is derived from that of the early 
Church of Antioch, calied, “ Liturgia Ja- 
cobi Apostoli.” They are usually denominat- 
ed Jacobite ; but they difler in ceremonial 
from the Church of that name in Syria, and 
indeed from any existing Church in the world. 
Their proper designation and that which is 
sanctioned by their own use, is, “€ Syrian 
Christians” ; or, “ The Syrian Church of 
Malayala.” 

The doctrines of the Syrian Church are 
contained in a very few articles ; and are not 
at variance in essentials with the doctrines of 
the Church of England. Their Bishop aud 
Metropolitan, after conferring with his clergy 
on the subject, delivered the following opi- 
nion ; ‘That an union with the English 
Church, or at least such a connection as 
should appear to both Churches practicable 
and expedient, would be a happy event and 
favourable to the advancement of religion.” 
It is in contemplation to send to England 
some of the Syrian Youth for education and 
ordination. 

The present Bishop, Mar Dionysius, is a 
native of Malayala, but of Syrian extraction. 
He isa man of respectable character in his 
nation, and exercises himself in the pious 
discharge of the duties of his high office. He 
is now years of age, and pos- 
sesses avenerable aspect, his white beard de- 
scending low to his girdle. On public occa- 
sions he wears the Episcopal Mitre, and is 
robed in a white vestment which covers long 
garments of red silk ; and in his hand he 
holds the Pastoral staff. The first native 
Bishop was ordained by the Romish Church 
in 1603. But he was of the Romish com- 
munion. Since that period the old Syrians 
have continued, till lately, to receive their 
Bishops from Antioch. But that ancient 


* Malayala comprehends the mountains 
and the whole region within them, from 
Cape Cemorin to Cape Ii. Whereas the 
Provinee of commonly so called, 
contains only the Northern Districts; not in- 
cluding the country of Travancore. 
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Patriarchate being now nearly extinct, and | 
‘Incompetent to the appoinument of learned 


men, the Christian Charei in Malayala 
looks henceforth to Britain, for the coutinu- 
ance of that light which has shone so long in 
this dark region of the world. 

From information given by the Syrian 
Christians, it would appear, that the Church 
es of Mesopotamia aad Syria (two hun- 
dredand fificen in number) with which they 
are connected, are struggling with great difh- 
culties, and merely owe their existence to 
some deference for their antiquity ; and that 
they might be expected soon to flourish 
again, if favoured with a little support. It 
would be worthy the Charch of kngland to 
aid the Church of Antioch in her low estate. 
The Church of England is now, what the 
Church ot Antioch once was. The mode in 
which aid can be best afforded to Christians 
undera foreign power in the East, is not 
chiefly by contributions of money, but by 
representing to those Governments with 
which we may have friendly intercourse, that 
these Cirristians are of the same religion with 
ourselves, and that we are desirous that they 
should be respected, ‘The arguinent from the 
saieness of religion, is well understood. by 
all Asiatic Princes, and can never fail when 
serivusly proposed ; forthey think it both na- 
tural and obligatory that every Government 
shoukl be interested in those who are of its 
own religion. There are two circumstances 
which invite us to turn our eyes to the coun- 
try of ‘* the first generations of men.” ‘The 
tolerant spirit of the Wahabian Mahomedans 
is a fair prognostic; and promises to aid our 


endeavours to restore to an ancient commu- 


nity of Christians the blessings of knowledge 
and religious liberty. Another favourable 
circumstance is, that some of the Churches 
in Mesopotamia, in one of which the Pa- 
triach of Antioch now resides, are said still 


"to retain in their pristine state, and to have 


preserved their archives and ancient manu- 
script libraries. A domestic Priest of the 
Patriarch, now in Cochin, vouches for the 
truth of this fact. We know from authen- 
tic history, that the Churches between the 
Rivers, escaped the general desolation of the 
Mahomedan conquest in the seventh century, 
by joining arms with the Mahomedans against 
the Greek Christians, who had been their 
oppressors. The revival of religion and let- 
ters in that once highly favoured land, in the 
heart of the ancient world, would be, in the 
present circumstances of mankind, an auspi- 
cious event. 

The Syrian Christians in Malayala still use 
the Syriae language in their Churches ; but 
the Malayalim, or proper Malabar (a dialect 
distinct from the Tamul) is the vernacular 
tongue, ‘They have made some attempts to 
translate the Syriac scriptures into Matayalim ; 


but have not hitherto had the suitable means 
of effecting it. When a_ proposal was made 
of sending a Malayalim Translation to each. 
of their fifty-five Churches as a standard book, 
on condition that they would transcribe it and 
circulate the copies among the people; the 
Elders replied, that so great was the desire of 
the people in general to haye the Bible in the 
vulgar tongue, that it might be expected that 
every man who could write, would make a 
copy on Olias (Palm leaves) for his own fa- 
mily. 

{t ought to be mentioned to the praise of 
the present Bishop of the Romish Church on 
the coast of Malabar, that he has consented 
to the circulation of the scriptures throughout 


his Diocese. ‘The Malayalim Translation ac- 


quires from this circumstance an increased 
importauice ; since there will be now upwardg 
of two hundred thousand Christians in Ma 
layala, who are ready to receive it. The 
Translation of the New Testament (which it 
is proposed to print first) has already com- 
menced under the Superintendance of the 
Syrian Bishop. The true cause of the low 
state of religion amongst the Romish Church- 
es on the sea coast, and in Ceylon, is their 
want of the Bible. It is doubtful whether 
some of the Priests know that such a book 
exists. It is injurious to Christianity in In- 
dia to call men Christians, who know not the 
scriptures of their religion; they might as 
well be called by any other name. Oral in- 
struction they have none, even from their 
European Priests. ‘The best effects may 
therefore be expected frum the simple means 
of putting the Bible into their hands, All 
who are well acquainted with the natives, 
know that instruction by Cooks, is best suited 
tothem. They are in general a contempla- 
tive people ; and patient in their enquiries; 
curious also to know what it can be, that is 
of importance enough to be written; at the 
sume time that they regard written precept 
with respect. If they possess a book in a 
language which they understand, it will not 
be left long unread. In Tanjore and other 
places where the Bibleis freely given, the 
Protestant religion Rourishes, and produces 
the happiest eflects on the character of the 
people. In Tanjore, the Christian virtues 
will be found in exercise by the feeble-minded 
Hindoo, ina vigour and purity, which will 
surprize those, who have never known the 
native character but under the greatest disad- 
vantages. On the Sunday, the people. ha- 
bited in their best apparel repair to the Parish 
Charch ; where the solemnity of their dcve- 
tionin accompanying the public prayers, is 
truly impressive. ‘They sing the old psalm 
tunes well; andthe voice of the full congre- 
sein may be heard at a distance. Prayers 

ing ended, they listen to the sermon evi- 
dently with deep attention; wor have they 
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any diffienlty in understanding it, for they 
alinost all, both men and women, can read 
their Bible. Many ‘of thea take down the 
discourée’on Ollas, that they may read it-af- 
terwards to their families at home.* “As soon* 
as the Minister has pronounced his‘ text, the 
sound of the iron siyleon the Palm leaf, is 
heard throughout the congregation. Even 
the boys of the schools have their Ollas in 
their hands, and may be seen after divine ser- | 
vice reading-them to their mothers, as they 
pass over the fields homewards. This aptitude. 
of the people to receive and to record the 
words of the preacher, renders it peculiarly 
necessary that ‘* the Priest's Lips should | 
keep knowledge.” Upon the whole, the 
moral conduct, upright dealing, decorous 
manners, and decent dress of the native Pro- 
testants of Tanjore, demonstrate the powerful 
influence and peculiar excellence of the 
Christian religion It ought however to be’ 
observed, that the Bible, when the réading of 
it becomes general, has nearly the same effect, 
on the poor of every place. whe 
When the Syrian Chyistians. understood, 
that the praposed Malayalin Transtation was 
toaceord with the English . Bible,. they-de- 


‘are certainly of ancient date. 


FInqnisition at Goa and: the Christians in the 


mountains. 

$n the Acts of-the Council of Niéé, it is 
récorded that Joannes}-Bishop of India, sign- 
éd his name atthat in ASD.- 325. 
date corresponds’ with the Syrian year 
636 3 for the primitive Syrian Church docs 


‘not-compute time from theChristian but 


front Alexander the Great. ‘Tle Syriac ver- 


‘sion of the scriptures was brought to India, 


according to the belief of the Syrians, before 
the year.630 } and they alledge that their co- 
pies have ever béen exact transcripts of that 
version without known error, through every 
age, down to this day. Theré is no tradition 
among tliem of the Gharches in the southern . 
mountains having éver been deetroved, or 
evetr molested.» Some of their present copies 
Though writ- 
ten ona strong’thick paper (like that of some 
MSS. in the British Museum, commonly 
calléd Eastern Paper) the ink has, in several 
laces, eat through the material in the exact 
rm of the fetter’ In other copies, where 


the ink had Jess of a edrroding quality, it has 
fatten off, and left a dark vestige of the letter, 
Faint indecd, but not, in general, illegible. 


Firete is one volume found in areniote Church 


sited to know on what authorities our. Trans- POf the “Mountains, which merits particular 


Jation had been made; alledging that . they. 
themselves possessed a_versjon- 01 undoybted 
antiquity, nainely, that used by the first 
Christians at Antioch ; and that they could. 
not depart from the reading of that version. 
led -to the investigation of 
“the ancient Syro-Chaldaic Manuscripts in Ma- 
Jayala ; and the enquiry has been successful 
beyond any expectation that could have been 
formed 


It had been commonly supposed that all 
‘the Syriac Manuscripts had been burned by 
the Roniish Church, at the Synod of Udiam-- 
per near Cochin, in 1599. But it now ap- 
fon that the most valuable Manuscripts were 

t destroyed. “The Inquisitors condemned 
‘ many books to the flaines ; but they saved the 
“Bible. They were content with ordering that 
he Syriac scriptures should be amended a- 

ably to the reading of the Vulgate of 
fio And these emendations appear in 
*Blaek ink and of modern appearance, though 
“made in 1599. But many: Bibles and imany 
‘other books were not produced at all. And 
the Churches in the mountains remained but 
@ short time subject to Romish dominion ; if, 
indeed, they can be said to have been at any 
time subject to it; for the native Govern- 


It is well known that natives of Tanjore 
and Travancore can write down what is spo- 
ken deliberately, without losing one word. 


They seldom look at their Ollas while writ- 
ing; and can write in the dark with fluency. 


descriptions “It ‘contains the Old and New 


*Testaments, engrossed on strong Vellum, in 
‘Yarge folio, having thiee columns in the pate’ 


and-is written with beautiful accuracy. The 
character is Hstranyeto Syriac ; and the’ wortls 
of every book-are nitiibered. This voltine’ 
is illuminated ; but -net ‘after the Etrépean 
manner, the initial letters having ‘ho orna- 
ment. Prefixed -to' each book there’are tie 
gures_ of priricipal’ Seriptare’ charaéters (not 
rudely drawn)} of which are 


‘tinguishable varid ta sortie placés the enamel 


of the gilding is preserved. But the volume 
has suffered injury from time or neglect, some 
of the leaves being almost entirely decayed. 
In certain places the ink has been totally ob- 
literated from the page, and ‘has left the parch- 
ment in its natural whiteness; but the letters 
can, in general, be distinctly traced from the 
impress of the pen, or from the partial cor- 
rosion of the ink. The Syrian Church as- 
signs to this manuscript a high antiquity ; and 
alledges that it has been for some centuries in 
the possession of their Bishops, and that it 
was industriously concealed from the Romish 
Inquisition in 1599. But its true age can on- 
ly be ascértained’ by a comparison with old 
manuscripts in Europe of a similar kind. On 
the margin’ of the drawings are some old 
Roman and Greek letiers, the form of which 
may lead to a conjecture respecling the age in 
which they were written. ‘This copy of the 
scriptures has ‘admitted as canonical the Epis- 
tle of Clement; in which respect it resembles 
the Alexandrian Manuscript; but it has 
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omitted the Revelations; that book having | 
been accounted apocryphal by some Churches | 
during a certain period in the early ages. The 
order of the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, differs from that of the European 
ps 2 ak this copy adhering less to unity of | 
subjectin the arrangement, than to chronolo- 
gical order. The very first emendation of | 
the Hebrew Text proposed by Dr. Kennicott 
(Gen, 4. 8.) is to be found in this manuscript. 
The disputed passage in i. John 5. 7. is not to 
be teal in it. ‘That verse is interpolated in 
some other copies, in black ink, by the Romish 
Church, in 1599. 

‘Thus itappears, that during the dark ages 
of Europe while ignorance and superstition, in 
a manner denied the scriptures to the rest of 
the world, the Bible found an asylum in the 
mountains of Malayala ; where it was revered 
and freely read by upwards of an hundred 
Churches ; and that it has been handed down 
to the present time under circumstances so 
highly favourable to accurate preservation, as 
may justly entile it to respect, in the collation 
of doubtful readings of the sacred text. 

There are many Old Syriac Manuscripts be- 
sides the Bible, which have been well pre- 
served , for the synod of Udamper destroyed 
no volumes but those which treated of reli- 
gious doctrine, or Church supremacy. Two 
different characters of writing appear ever to 
have been in use among the Syrian Christians ; 
the common Svriae and the Estrangelo. The 
oldest manuscripts are in the Lstrangelo. 

But there are other ancient cocuments in 
Malayala, not Jess interesting than the Syrian 
Manuscripts. The Old Portuguese Historians 
relate, that soon after the arrival of their 
countrymen in India, about 300 years ago, 
the Syrian Archbishop of Aagamalee, by 
name Mar Jacob, deposited in the Fort of 
Cochin ; for safe custedy, certain Tablets of 
érass on which were engraved Rights of No- 
bility and other Privileges, granted to the 
Christians by a Prince of aformer age; and 
that while these ‘Tablets were under the 
charge of the Portuguese, they had been un- 
accountably lost, and had never after been 
heard of. The loss of the Tablets was deeply 
regretted by the Cliristians ; and the Portu- 
guese writer Gouvea ascribes their subse- 
quent oppression by the native powers, to the 
circumstance of their being no longer able to 
— their charter. It is not generally 

nown that, ata former period, the Chris- 
lians possessed regal power in Malayala. ‘The 
name of their last king was Beharte. He 
died without issue, and his kingdom descend- 
ed, by the custom of the country, to the 
king of Cochin. When Vasco de Gama was 
at Cochin in 1503, he saw the Scepéer of the 
Christian king. 

Itis further recorded by the same Histo- 
ruins, that besides the documents deposited 


Vor. HI, (Lit. Pan, 1807.]J 


with the Portuguese, the Christians possessed 
three other Tablets containing ancient grants, 


/which they kept in their own custody; and 


that these were exhibited to the Romish 
Archbishop Menezes, at the Church of Tes 
velecar near the mountains, in 1599; the in- 


| habitants having first exacted an oath from 


the Archbishop thet he would not remove 
them. Since that period little has been heard 
of the Tablets. ‘Though they are often re- 


| ferred toin the Syrian writings, the trans 


lation itself has been lost. It has been said 
that they were seen about forty years ago. 
Bat Adrian Moens, a Governor of Cochin in 
1770, who published some account of the 
Jews of Malabar, informs us that he used 
every means in his power for many years, to 
obtain a sight of the Christian plates; and 
was at length satisfied that they were irreco- 
verably lost, or rather, he adds, that they 
never existed. 

The learned world will be gratified to know, 

that all these ancient ‘Tablets, not only the 
three last mentioned exhibited in 1599, but 
those also (as is supposed) delivered by the 
Syrian Archbishop to the Portuguese on their 
arrival in India, which are the most ancient, 
have been recently recovered by the exertions 
of Lieutenant Colonel Macaulay the British 
Resident in Travancore ; and are now oflicial-+ 
ly deposited with that officer. 
* ‘The plates are six in number. They are 
composed of a mixed metal. The engraved 
page on the largest plate is thirteen inches long, 
by about four broad. They are closely writ- 
ten, four of them on both sides of the plate, 
making in all eleven pages. On the plate re- 
puted to be the oldest, there is writing per- 
spicuously engraved in nai/ headed or triangu- 
lar headed letters, resembling the Persepoli- 
tan or Babylonish. On the same plate there 
is writing in another character, which has no 
affinity with any existing character ia Hin- 
dostan. The grant on this plate appears to be 
witnessed by four Jews of rank; whose 
namesare distinctly written in an old Hebrew 
character resembling the alphabet called the 
Pa!myrene ; and to each name is prefixed the 
title of “* Magen,” thatis, Chief. 

It may be doubted, whether the:s exists in 
the world another document of equal antiqui- 
ty, which is, atthe same time, of so great 
length, and in such faultless preservation, as 
the Christian Tablets in Malayala. ‘The 
Jews of Cochin indeed contest the palm of 
antiquity and of preservation ; {or they also 
produce ‘Tablets containing privileges granted 
ata remote period. ‘lhe Jewish ‘Tablets are 
two innumber, ‘The Jews were long in pos- 
session of a third plate, which now appears to 
be the property of the Christians. "Lhe Jews 
commonly shew an ancient Lichrew transla- 
of their plates. Leydea made an- 
other tganslauon, which dilters troin the He- 
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brew ; and there has lately been found among 
the Old Dutch Records at Cochin, a third 
translation which approaches nearer to Dr. 
Leyden’s, than to the Hebrew. In a He- 
brew manuscript which will shortly be pub- 
lished, it is recorded that a grauton brass Ta- 
bles was given to the Jewsin A. D. 379. 

As it is apprehended that there may be some 
difficulty in obtaining an accurate translation 
of all iltese Tablets, it is proposed to printa 
copper-plate fac simile of the whole, and to 
transmit copies to the learned societies in Hin- 
dostan and in Europe. For this purpose an 
engraver isnow employed on the plates, at 
Cochin. The Christian and Jewish plates 
together will make fourteen pages. A copy 
has been sent, in the first instance, to the 
Pundits of the Shanscrit College at Trichiur, 
by direction of the Rajah of Cochin. 

Wien the white Jews at Cochin were 
questioned respecting the ancient copies of 
their ~criptures, they answered that it had 
been usual to bury the old copy read in the 
Synagogue, when decayed by ume and use, 
This however does not appear to have been 
the practice of the black ' 
first settlers ; for in the record chests of their 


Synagogues, old copies of the law have been | 


discovered, some of which are complete, and 
for the most part, legible. Neither could 
the Jews of Cochin produce any historical 
manuscripts of consequence ; their vicinity to 
the sea coast having exposed their community 
to frequent revolution. But many old writ- 


ings have been found at the remote Synago- ; 


gues of their ancient enemies the black Jews, 
situated at T'ritoor, Paroor, Chenotta and 
Maieh ; the last of which places is near the 
mountains. Amongst these writings are 
some of great length in Rabbinical Hebrew, 
but in so ancient and uncommon a character, 
that it will require much time and labour to 
ascertain their contents. ‘There is one manu- 
script written in a character resembling the 
2almyrene Hebrew on the brass plates. But 
it is in a decayed state, and the leaves adhere 
so closely to cach other, that it is doubtful 
whether it will be possible to unfold them and 
preserve the reading. 

It is sufficiently established by the concurr- 
ing evidence of written record and Jewish 
tradition, that the black Jews had colonized 
or the coasts of India, long before the Chris- 
tian era There was another colony at {ia- 
japoor in the Mabratta territory, which is not 
yet extinet; and there are at this time Jewish 
soldiers and Jewish native Oflicers in the 
British service. 
the Jews of the first dispersion at the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, seems highly probable. 
There are many other tribes settled in Persia, 
Arabia, Novthera India, Tartary and China ; 
whiose respective places of residence may be 


easily discovered. The places which have 
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been already ascertained, are sixty five in 
number. ‘These tribes have in general (pare 
ticularly those who have passed the Indies) 
assimilated much to the customs of the Coun- 
tries in which they live; aud may sometimes 
be seen by a traveller, without being recog- 
nised as Jews. ‘The very imperfect resemb- 
lance of their countenance to the Jews of En- 
rope, indicates that they have been detached 
from the parent stock in Judea, many ages 
before the race of Jews in the West. A fact 
corroborative of this, is that certain of these 
tribes do not call themselves Jews, but Beni 
-Isracl or Jsraelites. For the name ‘* Jew,” 
is derived from Judah ; whereas the ancestors 
of these tribes were not subject to the Kings 
of Judah, but to the Kings of Israel. They 
have, in most places, the book of the law, 
the book of Joband the Psalms; bat know 
little of the Prophets. Some of them have 
even lost the book of the law, and only know 
that they are Israclites, from tradition and 
from their observance of peculiar rites. 

A copy of the Scriptures belonging to the Jews 
of the Fast who might be supposed to have no 


ews, who were the 


That these are a remnant of | 


communication with Jews in the West, has 
been long a desideratum with Hebrew Scho- 
lars. In the Coffer of a Synagogue of the 
black Jews in the interior of Malayala, there 
has been found an old copy of the law, wiit- 
ten ena rol/ of leather. The skins are sew- 
ed together, and the roil is about fifty feet in 
length. Itis im some places worn out, and 
the holes have been paiched with pieces of 
parchment. Some of the Jews suppose that 
this roll came originally from Senna in Aras 
bia; others have heard that it was brought 
from Cashmir. The Cabnl Jews, who travel 
| annually into the interior of China, say that 
in some Synagogues the law is still found 
| written on a roll of leather; not on vellum, 
but on a soft flexible leather, made of goats 
skins, and dyed red; which agrees with the 
description of the roll above mentioned. 

Such of the Syriacand Jewish Manuscripts 
as may, on examination, be found to be 
valuable, will be deposited in the Public Li- 
braries of the British Universities. 

The Princes of the Deccan have manifest- 
eda liberal regard for the extention of Shan- 
scrit learning, by furnishing lists of the 
books in their temples for the College of Fort 
William in Bengal. »His Excellency the 
Rajah of Tanjore was pleased to set the ex- 
ample, by giving the voiuminous catalogue of 
the ancient library of the Kings of Tanjore. 
And his exemple has been followed hy the 
of Ramnad; patroness of the ccle- 
brated Temple of Ramisseram, near Adam's 
Bridge ; by [is Highness the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore, who has given lists of all the books in 
the Travancore Country; and by the Rajah 


of Cochin, patron of the ancieut Shanserit 


College at the Temple of Trichiur. 1t is un- 
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derstood that a copy of any book in these ca- | 


talogues will be given, when required. ‘The 
Brahmins of Travancore consider that their 
manuscripts are likely to have as just a claim 
tohigh antiquity, or at least to accurate pre- 
servation, as those in the Temples in the 
North; and for the same reason that the 
Christian aud Jewish Records have been so 
well preserved ; which is, that the Country 
of Travancore, defended by mountains, has 
never, according to tradition, been subjugat- 
ed by invaders from the North of Hindostan, 

The design of investigating the history and 
literature of the Christians and Jews in the 
Last, was submitted to the Marquis Welles- 
jey, before he left India. His Lordship 
judging it to be of importance that the actual 
relation of the Syrian Christians to our own 
Church, should be ascertained ; and auguring 
something interesting to the republic of letters 
from the investigation of the Syriac and 
Jewish Antiquitics, was pleased to give orders 
that public aid should be afforded to Dr. 
Buchanan in the prosecution of his inquiries, 
wherever it might be practicable. ‘To the ope- 
ration of these orders it is owing, that the pro- 
posed researches, of which some slight notices 
are given above, have not been made in vain. 

(Comp. Panorama, Vol. 1. p. 30 and 851.) 


COLLECTANEA OF BRITISH ANTIQUITIES. 
No. VI. 
[Vide Panorama, Vol. IT. p. 837.) 

The origin of letters is lost in the darkness 
of primeval times. ‘The most ancient records 
we have, the Sacred Scriptures, are silent as 
to their introduction among the sons of men, 
and rather suppose their existence by ef- 
fects, which they deseribe, and by inferences 
to which they lead, than by direct and open 
mention. Whether letters were extant in 
Britain before the time of Cesar is equally du- 
bious: his evidence to the contrary, even, 
could not be accepted as decisive, because it 
clearly appears, that he was not admitted in- 
to any kind of confidence among the natives. 
As to later testimonies, they are less applicable 
to our purpose. 

But, if we may depend on those inferences 
to which circumstances lead us, we are induc- 
ed to conclude that the priestly order among 
the Britons had a knowledge of letters; for 
it seems to be impossible that they should 
have preserved so many names corresponding 
with those of their eastern origin, so many 
of persons and places, 
so regular and complete a knowledge of priest- 


ly rites and priuciples, to say nothing of state 
uffuirs, without being able to appeal to some 
standard, which should be their arbiter in 
ases of uncertainty. Yet on the other hand, 
we not only have no proof of this: but, by 
a very peculiar art and management, they 
established a system completely independent 


of written documents ; and some think more 
| effectual for the preservation of their purity 
and power, 

‘The human mind was certainly at all times 
equal to the enumeration of the fingers and 
| toes of the persoa, and to the di:covery of 
words calculated to éxpress the numbers they 
comprise, without difliculty: hence most 
languages terminate a series of numbers at 
Jive or éen: and multiply these into succeeding 
| series: but the system of ancient British learn= 
| ing was, content to fix on ‘¢hree as its princi- 

, pal nunaber, and to regulate all its relations by 
this lower number. For instance,—There 
were three ranks of learned men: 

1. ‘The Bards, 

2. The Ovydd, é 4 

3. The Derwydd: [Known in Latin wri- . 
ters by the names of 1. Bardi, 2. Vales, 3. 
Druida.} Now, no person intending to be- 
come a member of this Society, or indeed of 
any other, could possibly forget the ranks 
into which it was divided, especially wher 
they were of so simple a division. 

. The Bards were intitled to ¢hree privileges, 
which they enjoyed go wherever they might. 

1. Maintenance. att 

2, That no naked weapon be drawn in 
their presence. ; 

3. That their testimony be preferred before 
that of others. ‘These ¢hree particulars are 
so clear, vet of such consequence, that we 
cannot well suppose, either of them could be 
forgotten. 

Neither could a Bard forget the ¢hree ob- 
jects of that course of life which he himself 
had solicited. 

1. To reform manners and customs. 

2. To secure peace. 

3. To celebrate the praises of whatever is 
good and excellent. 

Neither could the three things prohibited 
to him, escape from his recollection : 

1. Immorality. 

2. Satire. 

3. To bear arms. My 4 

His joys as a man of character were ¢hree? 

1. The increase of knowledge. 

2. Reformation of manners. 

3. The triumph of peace over depredators 
and ruffians. 

Three qualifications were demanded of him; 

1. A poetical genius. : 

2. Knowledge of the Bardic institutes. 

3. Irreproachable morals. 

Three injanctions were laid on him: 

1. To avoid sloth, as being a man of dill 
gence and exertion, ; 

2, To avoid cntention, as being a man. of 
peace. 

3. To avoid folly, as beinga man of reason. 

In these iernaries of instructions, the me- 
morv pas no chance, even, of letting any on: 
escape it; since cach is either fixed by some 
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advantage or disadvantage of perpetual and 
incessant influence on the daily and hourly 
practice, or comfort of the party. = 

So far as can be ascertained the places of an- 
cient British worship were divided into three 

rts, corresponding tothe ¢hreeorders of bards. 
tr we examine Stonehenge, for instance, we 
find 1. an inner circle of stones, wherein 
stands the altar; 2. another circle, exterior, 
formed by a row of smaller stones, 3. a larg- 
er circle, bounded by a row of immense 
trilithons (triple stones), and outside of these, 
TI suppose, stood the body of the people. 
The same distribution may be observed else- 
where; but not every where, because, not 
every circle of stones was intended to accom- 
modate a collected nation. [The same was 
the disposition of the Israelites at mount 
Horeb ; but that can only be alluded to a 

If what concerned the Bard himself coul 
hardly be forgotten, neither could what he 
received as the principles of his theology ; and 
these too were arranged in triads: e. gr 


There are three primeval unities, and more 
than one of each cannot exist : 

1. One God. 

2. One truth. 

3. One point of liberty where all oppo- 
sites equiponderate. 


Three things proceed from the three pri- 
meval unities : 

1. All of life. 

2. All that is good. 

3. All power. 


God consists necessarily of three things : 

1. The greatest of life. 

2. The greatest of knowledge. 

3. The greatest of power. Of what is the 
greatest there there can be no more than one 
of any thing. 

The simplicity and the concatenation of 
these principles cannot escape the judicious 
reader: being in verse, also, in the original, 
the recollection of any one member of the 
triad is sure to bring the whole to the mind, 
effectually. 

Among the Ethical Triads, are these. 

The three primary principles of wisdom: 

1. Wisdom of the laws of God. 

2. Concern for the welfare of mankind. 
wee with fortitude all the accidents 

ife. 


There are three ways of searching the 
heart of man: 

1. In the thing he is not aware of. 

2. In the manner he is not aware of. 

3. Atthe time he is not aware of. 


There are ¢ivee men that all ought to 
Jook upon with affeetion : 

i. He that with affection looks at the face 
of the earth. 

2. He that is delighted with rational works 
of art: 

3. He that looks lovingl¥ on Sitile infants. 


Poetical Trtads. 


_The ¢hree primary requisites of poetical ge 
nius, are : 

1. Ancye that can see nature : 

2. A heart that can feel nature; 

3. A resolution that dares follow nature. 

The ¢hree final intentions of poetry are : 

1, Accumulation of goodness, 

2. Evlargement of the understanding ; 

3. What increases delight, 

3. The three properties of just imagina- 
tion, are: 

1. What is possible. 

2. What ought to be; 

3. What is as 

In this manner the Welsh triads state 
principles, or suggest maxims, or draw in- 
ferences, or record historical events; in ma- 
ny thousands of verses. ‘These were coim- 
mitted to memory by the bards, and were by 
them transmitted to their successors who 
were received into the order. ‘The question 
then returns, whether, under such a system 
of technical memory there was any need of 
writing to preserve the memorials of events ? 
Wheiher the memories of many hundreds, if 
not thousands, of members of this order, 
would not retain whatever could be inscribed 
on those living tablets ? 

But we may push this question something 
further by asking, whether the calculations of 
science could be made without the assistance 
of written figures? Could an eclipse, for in- 
stance, be foretold within any reasonable 
approximation, without written figures?— 
Could the number of persons in a family, a 
tribe, ora nation, or present on one occasion, be 
enumerated without the help of writing? As 
to restrictive property, as the number of trees 
on anestate, of acres ina farm &c. there was 
no need to calculate these: yet the general 
bearing of the consideration of this question 
of science, appears to be in favour of written 
memoranda of some kind. We know that, 
the Druids possessed the sciences; may we not 
infer that they also possessed the means of 
stating the rudiments and the processes of 
those sciences in a satisfactory manner. 

One of the triads informs us, that the 
structure of verse is indebted principally to 
three eminent persons 1.Gwyddon Ganhebon, 
who firstcomposed verse. 2. Hu, the mighty, 
who first mace it the vehicle of record and 
instruction: ‘l'ydain ‘Tad Awen who fifst 
reduced it to an art, and fixed the rules of 
composition. Another triad imputes to this 
Gwyddon Ganhebon, as a great exploit, 
«© Stones, on which were to be read all the 
arts and sciences in the world.” Now if this 
notice be ancient, then the very idea of re- 
cords engraved on stones, implies much the 
same state of knowledge, and sciences, wrif- 
ing of course included, as was extant among 
the eastern nations, Egypt, &e. where we 
find the same manner of registering scicnee 
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for the benefit of posterity. In fact, we 
might on examination discover many princi- 
ples common tothe British aud to the Orien- 
tal Bards [and Priesthood, but that cannot 
be investigated here}. Some few of them con- 
nected with our subject, we shall now intro- 
duce for the purpose of comparison. 

In the words of Agur ben-Jakeh, who pro- 
bably was an ancient Bard, in Solomon’s 
days, we find a mode of enumeration not un- 
like that of the triads. 

There are three things never satisfied, 
yea four that never say ‘* enough.” 

1. The grave: 

2. The barren womb : 

3. The earth not satiated with water: 

4, The fire, that saith not ‘* enough.” 


There be three things too wonderful for me: 
Yea, four which | comprehend not. 

1, The way of an eagle in theair. 

2. The way of a serpent ona rock : 

3. The way of a ship in the sea: 

4 The way of a man witha maid, 


For three things the earth is disquieted : 
And for four,—which it cannot bear. 

1. Fora servant, when he reigneth: 

2. For a fool when filled with meat: 

3. For an odious woman when married : 
4. For an handmaid heir to her mistress. 


There be three things which go well : 

Yea, four which are comely in going. 

1. A lion, the strongest among beasts, 

which turneth not away for any, 

2. A greyhound ; 

3. A he-goat. 

4, A king against whom is no rising up. 

As that chapter of the Proverbs from 
whence these are selected (chap. xxx.) appears 
to be a string of tmstructions, the use of nuin- 
bers by way of fixing on the memory the 
moral inculeated, may be thought analogous 
to that adopted in the Triads. 

We have also a somewhat similar use of 
numbers, by the prophet Amos; who, to 
express the number seven, divides it into two 
parcels of three and four each. 


Thus saith the Lord : 

For three transgressions of Israel, 

And for four : 

I will not turn away the punishment there- 

of. 

1. They sold the righteous for silver : 

2. The poor for a pair of shoes : 

3. They pant after the dust of the earth, 
on the head of the poor ; 

4. They turn aside the way of the meck ; 

5. A man and his father go in unto the 
same maid : 

6. They lay themselves down upon clothes 
laid to pledge by every altar : 

7. They drink the wine of the condemned 
in the hoyse of their God. 


It is obvious, that in committing such 
stanzas to memory, the number and the order 
in which they stand is of great advantage. 

But, this is sometimes effected without 
mentioning the numerical order, as, 

1. A high look, 

2. A proud heart, 

The ploughing of the wicked, is sin; 

i. e. each of these is sin. Prov. xxi. 4. 

. A violeat man enticeth his neighbour ; 

He leadeth him into the way not good. 

He shutteth his eves to devise froward 
things, 

4. Moving his lips he bringeth evil to pass. 

xxi. 29, 30. 

1. The slothful saith there is a lion in the 
way ; a lion is in the streets. 

2. The slothful turneth himself in his bed ; 
as the door turneth on its hinges. 

3. The slothful hideth his hand in his 
bosom; it grieveth him to bring it 
again to his mouth. 

4. The slothful is wiser in his own conceit, 
than seven men who can render a rea- 
son. xxvi. 13, 14, 15, 16. 

The Hebrew precepts usually consist of two 
parts ; which, by their similarity, or opposition 
to each other, are so cor-relatiye, that one of 
them cannot be recollected without suggesting 
the other: as for instance 

1. A wise son maketh a glad father: but, 

2. A foolish son, is heaviness to his mother. 

The members of this sentence match each 
other so completely that it is impossible to 
quote the first without tripping against the 
second, or to allude to the second without 
recalling the first to mind. 

I think we may infer that this mode of 
conveying instruction was uot unknown in 
the days of Balaam the soothsayer : for thus 
the Prophet Micah quotes his words : 
~ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, 

And bow myself before the High God? 

1. Shall I come before him with >urnt 
offerings, with calves of a year old? 

2. Will the Lord be pleased with thousands 
of rams, or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil? 

3. Shall I give my first born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of uy body for the 
sin of my soul ? 

He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good ; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee? 

1. To do justly. 

2. To love merey. 

3. To walk humbly, with thy God. 

The prophet himself in another passage 
seems to adopt a triplication of ideas, 

1. Night shall be unto you, that ye shall 
not have a vision : 

2. 1t shall be dark unto you, that ye shall 
not divine : 

3. The sun shall godown over the prophets 
and the day shall be dark over them, 
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. The rich men are full of violence, 

The inhabitants have spoken lies ; 

Their tongue is deceitful in their mouths. 

. Therefore will 1 make thee sick in 
smiting thee, in making thee deso- 
late, because of thy sins. — 

. Thou shalt eat, but not be ‘satisfied; 
and thy casting down shail be in the 
midstof thee: 

. Thou shalt take hold, but shalt not 
deliver; and what thou deliverest | 
will give to the sword : 

b. Thou shalt sow, but thou shalt not 

reap : 

2. Thou shalt tread the olives, but thou 

shalt not anoint thee with oil; 

Thou shalt press sweet wine, but thou 

shalt not drink wine. 

It appears to be a natural conclusion that 
sitice we cannot infer that the Hebrew bards 
were destitute of letters, because they adopted 
a construction of sentences and apothegms 
which was most favourable to the memory ; 
so we cannot infer that the British bards were 
destitute of letters, because we find the same 
intention in behalf of the memory extant 
among them. 

But we are not to suppose that the British 
precepts were restricted to stanzas of three 
members each : there were, in all probability, 
familiar lessons in usum Tyronum, such as 
were for practitioners of the lower class: 
but, for the masters of the art, and those 
who by practice had brought their memories 
to periection, there were various other combi- 
nations, much more complex and consequen- 
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Yn mhob dyn y mae enaid, 

yn mhob enaid y mae deall, 

mhob deall y mae mezwl, 

mhob mezwl y mae rhyw zrwg neu Za, 
mhob drwg y mae angau, 

mhob da y mae bywyd, 

mheb bywyd y mae Daw. 


Yn mhob gorxcest y mae ymgais, 
mhob ymguis y mae diwydrwyz, 
mhob diwy drwyz y mae ennill, 
mhob ennill y mae anrhydez, 
mhob anrhydez y mae urzas, 
urzas y mae braint, 
mhob braint y mae dyledswyz, 
mhob dyledswyz y mae gwared, 
mhob gwared y mae daioni, 
whob daioni y mae cariad, 
mhob cariad y mae Duw. 


Advyd & zod azysg, 

azysg a zod wybodacth, 
gwybodaeth 4 zod zoethineb, 
doethineb 4 zod varn, 

barn 4 zod evdwybod, 

eydwybod & zod zaioni, 

daiom 4 zod zwyvoldeb, 
dwyvoldeb 4 zod vywyd tragywyz. 


Collectanea of British Antiquities. 


tial; yet, even these were so arranged, and 
so linked together, idea after idea, proposition 
after proposition, verse afier verse, that the 


| first being given, the sense of that led to the 


second, the second to the third, the third to 
the fourth, and so on, till the termination 
foand a ne plus u/tra, and the argument was 
closed at a prved point. 

By the favour of one of the most learned 
of modern Cambro Britons, we are enabled 
to present our readers with a specimen of this 
kind of instructive verses: the translation 
may be depended on as literal ; but for the 
satisfaction of conipetent judges, we have 
printed the original in opposite columns, in 
order to remove every possible doubt of the 
authenticity and precision of the version for 
which we are obliged to our friend. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
Sir, Having been greatly entertained 
with those articles which have appeared in 
your work under the title of CoLtnecTanra 
or Britisn Antiquities, I have taken the 
liberty of sending you the following lite- 
ral translation, as a specimen of the manner 
in which the aucient Britons were accustomed 
to condense their ethics, by connecting their 
aphorisms or proverbs together. There is a 
great variety of this kind of compositions 
printed in the third volume of the Archai- 
ology of Wales, among other methods of 
conveying moral instruction, which discover 
a surprising exertion of the human intellect, 

1 remain, &c. Ipris. 


In every man there is a soul, 

in every soul there is understanding, 

in every understanding there is thought, 

in every thought there is some evil or good, 
in every evil there is death, 

in every good there is life, 

in every life there is God, 


In every achievement there is exertion, 
in every exertion there is diligence, 
in every diligence there is gain, 

in every gain there is honour, 

in every honour there is dignity, 
in every dignity there is privilege, 
in every ‘pes ‘lege there isa duty, 
in every duty there is deliyerance, 
in every deliverance there is good, 
in every good there is love, 

in every love there is God. 


Adversity will give instruction, 
instruction will give knowledge, 
knowledge will give wisdom, 
wisdom will give judgment, 
judgment will give consctence, 
conscience will give goodness, 
goodness will give godliness, 
godliness will give life everlasting. 
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Nid nerth ond rhyzid, 

nid rhyz ond cariad, 

nid eariad ond dewis, 

nid dewis ond deall, 

nid deall ond gallu, 

nid gallu oud gwybod, 

nid gwybod ond gwirionez, 

nid gwirionez ond cadernid, 

nid cadernid ond anghyvnewidiawl, 
nid anghyvnewidiawl ond Duw. 


Heb athraw heh zysg, 
heb zysg heb wybodau, 
heb wybodau heb zoethineb, 


heb zoethineb heb zwyvoldeb, 
heb zwyvoldeb heb Zuw, 
heb Zuw heb zim. 


Tylodi 4 bair ymgais, 

ymgais 4 bair lwyziant, 

llwyziant 4 bair gyvoeth, 

balgder 4 bair gynhen, 

cynhen 4 bair ryvel, 

thyvel 4 bair dylodi, 

tylodi 4 bair hezwg, 

hezwe tylodi 4 bair ymgais, 

yingais 4 dieigla yr ung cyl ag o'r blaen, 


Nid dirgel ond dim, 
nid dim ond anveidrawl, 


nid anveidrawl ond Duw, 
nid Duw ond dim, 

nid dim ond dirgel, 

nid dirgel ond Duw, 


There is no energy but in freedom, 

there is nothing tree but love, 

there is no love but in choice, 

there is nochoice without understanding, 
there isno understanding without ability, 
there is no ability but in knowledge, 
there is no knowledge without truth, 
there can be no truth without might, 
nothing mighty but the unchangeable, 
nothing unchangeable but God. 


Without a teacher without instruction, 
without instruction without knowledges, 
without knowledges without wisdom, 


without wisdom without godliness, 
without godlinesss without God, 


without God without every thing, 


Poverty produces exertion, 

exertion produces prosperity, 

prosperity produces wealth, 

wealth produces pride, 

pride produces contention, 

contention produces war, 

war produces poverty, 

poverty produces peace, 

the peace of poverty produces exertion, 
exertion goes round the same circle as before, 


Nothing is hidden but immateriality, 

nothing is immaterial but the incomprehens 
sible, 

nothing is incomprehensible but God, 
nothing is God but the immaterial, 

nothing is immaterial but the hidden, 
nothing is hidden but God, 


DECRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF ZEALAND; 
“AND OF COPENHAGEN, THE METROPOLIS 
OF DENMARK. 


The importance which attaches to late 
events in Denmark cannot but induce our 
readers to wish fur a concise account of the 
country which has lately been’ the scene of 
action, between the English and the Danes. 

The island of Zealand, is one of many 
which form a projection of land, as it were, 
atthe mouth of the Baltiesea, or rather inland 
Gulph. In the north it approaches so near- 
ly to the opposite shore of Sweden that the 
shortest distance is barely four miles from 
shore to shore. Here stands the town of 
Elsinoor, and the castle of Cronberg. | 
Elsinoor is a thriving, trading, bustling town, 
peopled with foreigners, for the most part, 
among whom the English are so numerous 
that it might be taken for an English coast 
town. The population may be 5 or 6,000. 
The castle of Cronberg is intended to com- 
mand the passage of the sound ; but the 
British fleet under admiral Parker and Lord 
Nelson, proved the fallacy of this report, in| 


1802, However it mounts heavy batteries, 
and serves to preserve appearances, and to 
enforce a toll which all ships, even the Swe- 
dish, pay in passing. The amount is about 
1 per cent. on the value of goods: for which 
the crown of Denmark maintains the light- 
houses on the coast. ‘The profit may be about 
£100,000 per annum. The chief cities of 
the kingdom of Denmark are on this island, 
Roskield was formerly the residence of the 
court, but about A. D. 1443, it was transfer- 
ed to Copenhagen, which has ever since 
been acknowledged as the Metropolis of 
Denmark, 

Copenhagen stands on a small 
on the eastern coast of the island of Zealand. 


!'The ground on which it is built is flat and 


marshy. Its harbour is formed by the inter- 
val which divides it from the island of Amak, 
wherein advantage has been taken of several 
small islands to render the waters which sur- 
round them correspondent to so many ca- 
nals, into which the ships are admitted and 
with which the docks &c. are connecied. By 
this means the harbour enters into the city, 
and the vessels lie close to the wharfs in vas 
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rious parts. The two principal harbours are, 
the man of war harbour, and the mer- 
echantmen harbour.” In the ¢* man of war har- 
bour,” theships lie opposite each to its own store- 
house, so that it may without delay be fitted 
out, from the repository belonging to it. They 
lie in two rows. The depth of water, however, 
being only 20 or 22 feet, the great vessels do 
not take their heavy stores on board till after 
they are out of the harbour. The amount 
of the Danish navy our readers have seen in 
the Gazette account of transactions concerning 
it: as some men of war are always absent on 
service, we may take the whole at 25 line of 
battle ships and 20 frigates. This navy is 
full as much as the natural power of Denmark 
is able to maintain. It is, perhaps, the most 
complete of the navies of the northern powers ; 
the {Janes being excellent seamen ; used to the 
service, stout men, and of a persevering and 
steady nature. The Danish seamen are of two 
descriptions, 1. those who are registered for 
service when wanted: and this comprizes al- 
most all the seafaring men of Norway, as 
well as of Denmark. These have a compli- 
ment by way of bounty money, about half a 
guinea annually. 2. Those who are constantly 
engaged in the setvice, and have regular pay ; 
to which may be added those who receive a 
regular education for sea service in the marine 
colleges. In the affair of the armed neutrality 
in 1779, the first class supplied 3,500 men, 
the seeond 1000, to which were added 1000 
marines. 

The harbour of Copenhagen isalways crowd- 
ed with ships, and animated by the busy spi- 
rit of commerce. The town itselfis the best 
built of any in the north : a great part of it 
having been consumed by fire in 1728, the 
streets which rose from the ruins, are of a 
handsomer construction than those which were 
Euilt from time to time and without any 
regular plan. In the other (0 of the town 
the streets are both narrow and crooked enough, 
though well paved : buiin this part they are 
more symmetrical. 

This city has suffered repeatedly by fires, 
and the royal palace has not eseaped from that 
calamity. Copenhagen may contain 100,000 
inhabitants. [tis a seat of learning as well as 
of trade, and has many noble and instructive 
iastitutions ; as the University, the, royal 
academy of Sciences, and others. 

On the land side the town is surrounded by 
a wall, with regular ramparts and bastions, 
and a broad ditch full of water, communicat- 
ing with the harbour. This is its. chief de- 
fence. On the north of the city is the citadel, 
which is a separate fortification, a pentagon, 
but not quite regular: it has a ditch, and 
commands the city. The defences of the 
harbour are sundry very heavy batteries, placed 
tu advanta: e on the projecting points of land ; 
aud, especial y, that battery called the three 
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crowns battery which is placed on three small is. 
lands close together rising butlittle above the lc- 
vel of the water, so that the water is admitted in- 
to the works. This battery was formidable at the 
time of lord Nelson’s attack, but being ruined 
in that engagement it has since been rebuilt, 
and by the improvements it has undergone 
it is now a competent defence to the eity on 
that side where it is placed. The interval 
which is not commanded by the batteries 
rg 4 mentioned, is defended by block ships, 
or old vessels of great size cut down, and re- 
duced to a proper draught of water for the 
purpose. ‘These are placed so as to render the 
intricacies of the channel and the dangers of 
the sand banks and shoals which occur in it, 
most hazardous to an enemy, who intends ta 
force the approach. Two ef the British men 
of war in the attack of Copenhagen in 1802, 
touched on a bank, and were rendered 
of no use in the ensuing engagement. 
On that occasion the destruction of the 
Danish fleet was the object in view, unless 
the court of Denmaik would withdraw from a 
confederacy against Britain, of which that 
fleet would have formed a powerful part. It 
is well known, thatthe whole of the Danish 
ships in that action were lost to Denmark. 
On the present occasion, the intention was 
not the destruction of the fleet, but the secu- 
ting of it from the hands and purposes of Bona- 
parts: nothing considerable, therefore, has 
been effected by sea, but the city has been 
attacked on the land side, where there had 
been no additional fortifications erected, nor 
defences planned. Only a small part of the 
island of Zealand has been occupied by our 
troops. “The distance from E!sinoor to Copen- 
hagen is about 20 miles. It does not appear 
that any British soldiers were advanced more 
ihan 10 or 12 miles below Copenhagen : the 
object of the attack being specific, not the 
couqnest or occupation of the Island. 
Zealand isabout 700 miles in circumference; 
very fertile in grain, and pasture. Itis very pret- 
tily wooded, and its surface is very agreeably va- 
ried. It is famous for a fine breed of horses. 
It is the largest of the Danish islands ; the wa- 
teraround it about nine miles in breadth. — 
The situation of this island, gives it in a 
manner the command of the Baltic; every 
fleet which quits that gulph for the ocean, 
or which enters into it from the ocean, must 
ass along the shores of Zealand: and the 
Paltic being frozen in winter all the interior 
ports are inaccessible during several mouths of 
the year. The great belt itself, which se- 
parates Zealand on the west, has been known 
to be frozen over ; and Charles X11. of Swed- 
en took an opportunity of that nature to pass 
an army over it. A whole squadron of horse 
guards sunk at one tremendous crash! the 
general orders forbidding any assistance be- 
ing given by any soldier tq his comrade, 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, SOUTH, 


Abstract of the Description of the Carac- 
cas, and their Productions, as given ly M. 
Depons, in his Travels in South America.— 
This traveller informs us, that the cacao of 
Caraccas, fetches double the price of that pro- 
duced by the W. I. Islands, not excepting 
the Saint Domingo cacao, which is high!y 
valued. The indigo, is interior only to that 
of Guatimala, another Spanish province, 
where this dye is range be the best 
in the world; the tobacco of the Caraccas is 
superior in quality to that of the United 
States of America; it is enltivated on the 
King’s acconnt, and the exclusive sale of that 
commodity brings into the royal treasury, a 
clear sum of 4,000,000 + le (about 
£168,000) ; lastly, the sugar and coffee pro- 
duced in this government, bears a snecessful 
competition with the best kinds, although 
the art of preparing them for the market, is 
much less accurately conducted in the Carac- 
cas than in the islands. 

Productions of less importance at present, 
but susceptible of much improvement, con- 
tribute also to the wealth of the country ; 
Vanilla is the most abundant of any; the 
province of Venezula alone might furnish 
10 ewt. of that commodity, yearly, notwith- 
standing the neglected state of this branch of 
agriculture. The same may be said of the wild 
cochineal ; it is plentiful in the districts of 
Coro, Carora, and Truxillo, but it does not 
form an article of exportatiou ; it is only em- 
ployed in the country. Lastly, sss for 
the purpose of dyeing, and cabinet-making, 
rosins, gums, &c. are sources of wealth, 
which might be added to those already enu- 
merated, and which in the hands of an active 
and laborious people, would acquire an im- 
mense value. Cattle and wild animals must 
also be taken into account: the provinces of 
Venezula, Bareelona, and Spanish Guiana, 
the western shore of the lake of Maracaibo, 
contain according to the account of travellers, 
above 1,200,000 heads of kine; 180,000 
horses, and 90,000 mules, wander also in the 
plains and in the valleys. Sheep are innu- 
merable, and even stags are in great plenty ; 
from the sale of these animals, the country 
derives annually a sum valued at 7,000,000 
francs (about £290,000). 

The difficulty of knowing the exact amount 
of the varied population of these provinces, is 
greater in this government than any where 
else, on account of the extent of the country ; 
the scattered situation of Indian habitations, 
and the little attention which has been _ paid 
to this most important branch of political 
economy; it is, however, supposed, that 
contains 600,000 inhabitants, of 
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every description, and of both sexes; Marae 
caibo 100,000; Cumana 80,000; Spanish 


Guiana 34,000; and the island of St. Mare. 


garita 14,000: total 728,000. Of this po- 
pulation the whites form two tenths; the 
slaves three tenths; free negroes and their 
descendants four tenths ; the Indians compose 
the rest. 

This scanty population is prevented from 
increasing, by strict regulations and prohibie 
tions against the admission of foreigners, or 
even of Spaniards, in Terra Firma. The 
King’s leave must be first obtained, to go 
there; the natives of the country cannot 
even return to their estates and to their farmi- 
lies, unless authorised by that permission, 
which is not obtained without wouble, and 
is always attended with delay. 


The regulations against the admittance of 
foreigners are siill more rigidiy enforced. A 
royal schedule of 1801, after prescribing the 
long and tedious formalities they must go 
through before they can obtain leave to visit 
Spanish America, adds: the tax for permis- 
sion to go to these colonies, shall be fixed by 
the colonial board, according to circumstances, 
and the importance of the object in view: 
The following article fixes the price of the 
permission for residing in the country, at 
8,300 reals (£87. 10s.) ; a like sum is, to be 
paid for naturalization, by those who have 
all the other necessary qualifications, ‘These 
details explain from what causes the popula- 
tion of so extensive and so rich a couniry, is 
under 800,000 persons. 

The Indians comprised in this account are 
diyided into two classes: the conquered, and 
the independent: the last stil] retain the 
manners of this nation, previous to the con- 
quest, with some slight alterations. Mis- 
sionarics, as every one knows, are appointed to 
bring them into the bosom of the church, 
and to communicate to theim the first rudi- 
ments of civilization, but their success ex- 
periences many difficulties. The Indian has 
a natural abhorrence of our customs; time 
alone, and the slow progress of civilization, 
can gradually induce him to adopt them, as 
has happened in North America. 

Slavery is established in the Caraccas as in 
the rest of America; but, few of the Indians 
are reduced to that condition. The lands are 
cultivated by negroes, who are calculated at 
about 118,400, a number inadequate to the 
wants of so extensive acountry. Agriculture 
is accordingly much below what it might be. 


Upon the whole, under these difliculties, this 


rich colony contributes but little to the wealth 
of the mother country, whereas, by some 
improvements in its agriculture, fm in the 
administration, it would become of the great~ 
est importance to the trade, and to the reyes 
nues of Old Spain. 
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ARABIA. MDLXXAVIIT—2. Tychonis Brahé Dani 


TImaum of Muscat.—Accounts have been | epistolarum aséronomicarum liber primus, 
received from Muscat, by which it appears Uraniturgi ex officina typographica authoris. 
that the Imaum is inimical to the measures Anno Domini MDXCI /. Jn the last work 
of the Persian government. "The two parties “T° found many letters from "Tycho Brahé to 
by which the country was lately distracted the Landgrave William of Hesse, wherein he 
have coalesced, and scem determined to resist ™entions the printing office, and the paper 
all internal oppression, while they offer every mills, he had established at U raniburgh ; and 
‘facility to the trade and commerce of the in page 160 of the same collection, is seen a 
Gulf. Arabia is now dependant on India for wooden engraving of the house in which this 
grain, and hence the coast is in a great mea. PHDUDE office — established. 
sure under our control. ‘This is a matter of Faro Islands Fever.—A malignant fever has 
no small importance when we consider the | been observed several years in the island 
the inclination of the Turks to favour | of Faro, which the natives call landfarsot. 
the designs of the French, who could find This fever is of so contagious a nature, that 
little or no assistance fiom this quarter, | from a sick individual it will communicate 
even allowing, thei to succeed in crossing the itself to all the inhabitants of the same house. 
deserts. Compare Panorama, Vol. HH. p, | In the spring of 1800, it raged principally in 
993 ef seq. the article entitled Considerations the island of Nesloe ; it was then remarked, 
on the importance and practicatility of a com- that of all the persons who dwelt in two 
merce between British India, and the Red | houses two only had escaped 5 and that these 
Sea; by Sir Home Popham, addressed to | two had been vaccinated. ‘This circumstance 
Marquis Wellesley. is the more striking, as one of them had con- 
Ravages of the Wahatecs.—A number of oa attended the sick. We shonld add, 
Turkish and Armenian merchants have ar- that t islands do 
rived at Hassek and Muscat, in consequence of hot reconlect an Individual had 
the ravages of the Wahabees, who have the small pox, was ever attacked with this fe- 
plundered the northern provinces, and carried | escape the 
off all the rich offerings of the shrines, con- , @tenton OF our medical readers, 
vents, and Christian churches. They have FRANCE. 
received the protection of the Imaum, and Revenue, expense and entrance duties (0c- 


have been encouraged to settle on the coast. trois) of Paris, as regulated for the year 
S 1806.—By an imperial decree, the revenue of 
CHINA, 


Paris for the year 1806 was fixed at the sum 
Monopolists.—The last letters from Canton, | of 18,278,454 frances 32 centimes: besides 
state, that the long dreaded apprehension of | the toll of the Ourck Canal. Francs. Cen. 
famine in China in consequence of drought, The ordinary expenses are,:..3,035,776 92 
has ina great measure subsided; the rains | ‘The extraordinary do....,....4,127,500 4 
had fallen: plentifully at a very critical period | Expenses of the Prefecture 
to preserve the crops from destraction. The Of 25 400,000 
Jower orders of the people have however Those of Hospitals es Rocdac a 4,741,022 
suffered exceedingly from the avarice of the Compensation for personal 
dealers in grain, who had monopolized great | Property Tax ............:1006+++3,950,786 94 
quantities of this article, which they retailed 
at such exorbitant prices, that government | 
was obliged to interfere in order to prevent 
public disturbances. 


; —- By another decree, given on the report of 
Printing office of Tycho Brahé.—The | the minister of finances, the following duties 
learned have long doubted the existence of a | have been laid on fermented drinks, brought 
inting office said to have been established’; into Paris, viz: 4 
the celebrated astronomer Tycho Brahé, in| Wines, vinegars, clarified Jr.cen. 
the island of Tiven or Ween, in the Seund, | lees, per hogs-head........... .16 50=13 9 


—_- 


In English money......£760,631 6s. 111d. 


in the observaiory of Uraniburgh, erected for 42 
him on that island by Frederick of Den- Cider, or 5 4 2 


mark, The existence of this printing office | 


ig now proved by the following titles of two 


» works, which Tycho Brahé caused to be print- 
ed in 4to, at Uraniburgh. 1. De mundi | 


therei recentiorilus phwenomenis, liber secun- 
dus. Uraniburgi in Insula Hellesponti Da- 


- nici. Huena, imprimebat anthoris typogra- | 
phus, Chrisicphorus Teida, Anne Domini 


The produce of these duties is applied to 
deiray the expenses of public works, and of 
| paving. 

Eagle and Cock, in eaptirity—We have 
; had frequent opportunities to remark, that, 
| by proper means, the fiercest animals may be 
tamed, and become in some manner sociable. 
Lions have often manifested this disposition 
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towards smaller animals thrown occasionally in- | the minister with nice distinction. We have 
to their dens, and we have recorded an instance ; however, remarked two among them, which 


of the same kind ina tyger. (Vide Panorama, | de 


-serve to be mentioned, one for thie oddity, 


Vol. 1. p. 625.) A similar experiment has been | the other for the coarseness, and the indecency 


lately mede at Paris, on an eagle. 


The 4 which characterize it. On the theatre of Foreign 


bird’ seemed to pine in confinement, and | Varieties, plays translated from foreign lan- 
would take no food; it was thought, that a | guages only cau be acted. We shail translate 


young fowl might excite his appetite, and at | li 
the same time aflord him the diversion of a 


terally the article concerning the other thea- 


tre alluded to.—Chap. ILL. art. 3d. Theatre 


chace: a sprightly little cock, of the English | of Varieties, Boulevard Monmartre. Its col- 
breed, was therefore thrown into his cage. | lection of pieces is composed of slight produc- 


‘But, instead of tearing the defenceless prey, | ti 
as every one expected, the royal bird drew | |i 


onsin the grivots (smutty), potssard (Bil+ 
ngsgate), and boorish style, sometimes mixed 


near it, eyed itattentively, expanded its wing | with songs to popular tunes. Can such 


over it as if in token of protection, and then | a 


musements be sanctioned by the minister of 


walked about the spacious cage with its new | the most polite nation in the world? Can 
visitor. The eagle has ever since continued to | the plea of ‘* morals favoured by the stage” 
treat the little cock, as a companion necessary | be urged in behalf of ¢his theatre? What 
to him in his captivity, and he has recovered | description of company can attend it? Is it 


his appetite. 
Theatres arranged in rank, &c.—The 
French minister for the Interior has lately | 4 
ublished a code of regulations for the theatres. 
Ve are far from approving the intermeddling 
interference of governments in private con- 
cerns; yet the stage by it’s influence on public 
manners and morals, appears to us to come 
with propriety under the cognisance of those 
to whom the welfare of nations is intrusted ; 
and we naturally expected to find in these 
regulations some wholesome measures to curb 
the flagitious licence of the lesser theatres of 
France, and of Paris, in particular. But in this 
we have been disappointed ; the minister had 
no other object in view, than to determine 
with precision the kind of entertainment 
which properly belonged to each theatre, and 
to prevent their mutual encroachments. Ac- 
cording to these regulations, the nineteen 
theatres of Paris are divided into three classes ; 
the Grand ‘Theatres, the Minor Theatres, and 
Theatres of Ease.—The first class includes the 
Opera, for French music and dancing: the 
French Theatre, for tragedy, drama and come- 
dy, to which is annexed the ‘Theatre of the 
Empress, for comedy alone; and the Comic 
Opera, for comedies and dramas intermixed 
with music. The Opera-Buffa is annexed 
to this last for Italian operas only.—In the 
second class is the theatre of Vaudeville. A 
Vaudevilleisan epigrammatic songto a popular 
tune. On this theatre are acted slight pieces 
mixed with songs of that description, and 
parodies. This establishment has the charac- 
teristic stamp of national character, and is 
peculiar to France. Speaking of the Vaude- 
ville Boileau says 
P'un trait de ce poeme (I"épigramme) en pointes 

si fertile, 

Le Frangais né malin forma le Vaudeville. 
We shall vot here enumerate all the minor 
French theatres, among whieh pantomines, 


a becoining institution to be protected by the 
most Christian Emperor, the eldest son of 


he Church? The theatres of ease, now 


established, are at liberty to choosé in this 
second class that theatre to which they prefer 
being annexed ; their collection of pieces is to 
be formed of works composed in the peculiar 
style of that theatre which they have chosen. 
—The rest of the regulations concern the 
provincial theatres ; these are divided into two 
classes ; the permanent theatres, open evety 
day in the year, which amount to 24: and 


those which are open only during a part of 
the year ; the number of these is 256; besidés 
those of Piedmont, and of Liguria. These 
are divided into 28 circuits: and the strollig 
players who perform in them, are place 
under the controul of the prefecis of depart. 
ments ; nor can they undertake their theatrical 
excursions without a special authorisation for 
that purpose.—These regulations take away 
from public officers, so numerous in France, 
the right they had enjoyed for themselves and 
their company, of free entrance to all theatres 
in their district, those excepted to whom 
the police of play houses is intrusted. These 
last officers are also to decide in the first 
instance all controversies between managefs, 
players, anthors, &c. and their sentence is in 
all cases to be immediately executed. 

To what we have already observed we may 
add, that to those who in the science of 
statisties reckon the morals of a people ‘as 
one of the most interesting objects, ‘as it 
surely is, the number of theatres in Ffanee 
(299) will aflord ample field for meditation. 
The dissemination 7x all parts of the Empire, 
of those principles which the theatre certains 
ly promotes ; the number of spectatots, drawn 
from other concerns to support these establish- 
ments, all the year through, the number of 
young persons of both sexes which must be 
brought up to this profession, to supply the 
vacancies which will occur every year, the 
nature of their education, with the systematie 
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organization and protection of the whole, 
are circumstances not to be passed without 
notice among the signs of the times. 

Numerous Deaf and Dursl,—Ulysses de 
Salis Marschlins who has lately published his 
travels in the Frenchdepariment of Mount 
Jura, says, that in the valley of Grand Vanx, 
he found so great a proportion of tie inha- 
bitants to be deaf and dumb, that he reckons 
at least one individual labouring under that 
privation to every house. 

Fétes of Bonaparte.—Tiie enemies of Bo- 


naparte report that the famous festivities of 


Aug. 15. and 16, the intended plans for which 
filled the French journals weeks beforehand, 
were the heaviest and dullest of all which 
have been addressed to the senses of the Pa- 
risian populace, since Napoleon has been on 
the throne. If this be true, the Emperor's 
situation is becoming far from enviable ; and, 
indeed, it is said, that the discontents in his 
own family are by no means inconsiderable. 
Some account by such observations for the ab- 
sence of the Constable of France, King Louis 
of Holland, who is detained at the foot of the 
Pyrentes by the Lreaking out of his ill hu- 
gours: for which it ‘s doubted whedier the 
baths of Bagneres will aliord a remedy. 

Official Report on the Destruction of 
Wild Beasts.—France is divided into districts 
over which regular hunstmen and verdurers 
are distributed for the preservation of forests, 
and the destruction of wild beasts. The chief, 
or captain, of one of these districts, in his 
official report to Marshal Berihier, Great 
Hunsiman of the Empire, states, that from 
the first of May 1806 to the first of May 
1807, there were killed in the department 
of Aude, where the captain resides, 3 Bears, 
111 Wolves, 31 Foxes, and 11 Badgers; in 
the department of I'Hérault, 39 Wolves, in 
that of Aveyron 71 Wolves, and in the 
department of Eastern Pyrenees 17 Wolves, 
5 Foxes and 1 Badger. The total of wild 
beasts destroyed in the 14th division, is, 3 
Bears, 238 Wolves, 36 Foxes and 12 Bad- 
gers, in all 289. 

GERMANY. 

Number of Students at Leipsic.—It appears 
by the “ Literary Journal of Leipsic” for 
1806, that the number of students which 
arrived at that University from Oct. 16 1805 
to April 23 1806 was 82; the number from 
April 23 to Oct. 16 1806 was 138. 

Debts owing by the Electorate of Hanover. 
They, in April 1800, amounted to the sum of 
12,302,093 rix dollars. 

Kingdom of Westphalia,—Better politi- 
cians than we are, discover in the intention of 
Bonaparte, which he has announced to his 
senate in the phrase ** @ French prince shall 
reign on the Elie,” nothing less than a per- 

ual source of vexation to Prussia and Saxo- 
BY. On consulting the map of Germany, it 


will appear that this kingdom must be made 
| up of several provinees of which their lawful 
sovereigns have been deprived. It will com- 
pletely command the passage of merchandize, 
from Saxony and Prussia down the Elbe; 
and as it will join some of the Prussian pro- 
vinees, there never can be any want of pre- 
text for desiring the Prussian officers not to 
meddle with our rights on the river.—We 
are entirely at a loss to reconcile the expres- 
sions of Bonaparte when he says ** The house 
of Saxony has recovered the independence 
which it lost 50 years ago”—with the fact 
that its army is to be new-modelled, and 
me under the command of a Frenchman, 
Marshal Ney, 

Medical Society.—A_ society of medicine 
and surgery has been formed in the new Duchy 
of Berg. The members assemble at Wald, 
once a month in Summer, and once every 
two months in Winter. 

New Sociely.—\ Society of Physicians 
and naturalists has been formed in Wurtbureh, 
with the intention of puslishing a journal 
of medicine in Latin, with this title: 
Commentarii de novissimts artis salutaris in- 
crementis,—The work appears in numbers, 
of eiglit sheets in 8-vo, four of which form a 
volume. 


HOLLAND. 


Bildendyk.—The celebrated Dutch poet 
Bilderdyk, exiled this great while from his 
country, has been recalled by the King of 
Holland, who has also allotted to him a 
pension. 

Literary Societies of Holland.—Holland 
boasts of a great number of literary socie- 
ties, the principal of which are: the socie- 
tv of Arts and Sciences, in Harlem; the so- 
ciety of Sciences, in Zealand; the Dutch 
society of Belles Lettres, divided into three 
sections, the principal of which holds its 
sittings in Amsterdam ; the Economical so- 
ciety; that of Felix meritis; that of Agri- 
culture ; the Diligentia socicty, at the Hague; 
the society of Dutch Literature, in Leyden. 
The town of Amsterdam posseses many other 
literary societies, and one of Medecine, as 
well as the towns of Utrecht, Rotterdam, and 
Groninguen. 


INDIES, EAST. 


Ty zers.—WNotwithstanding the extension of 
culuvation on both sides of Hindostan, the 
breed of tygers has very considerably increased 
during the last year—In many districts, 
particularly on the borders of the Sun- 
derbunds, the natives are obliged to keep 
watch night and day, for the protection of 
themselves and cattle. The following is an 
extract of a letter from Sunkapooker, Jan. 5, 
1807. ‘* We have been much alarmed these 


three last nights by the appearance of tygers 
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in our neighbourhood, a circumstance that has 
not occurred for many years past. They com- 
mited great havock among the cattle, having 
destroyed four ,bullocks and a number of 
sheep. A party of gentleman on elephants, 
went yesterday in search of, and were fortu- 
nate enough to fall in with them. We 
killed two: the remainder, we suppose, made 
their way into the woods. Itis much to be 
wished, that the future incursions of these 
most destructive animals into the cultivated 

rtsof the country could be prevented ; but 
pe: fear, from our vicinity to the Sunder- 
bunds, that their occasional visits cannot be 
guarded against.” 


Mineralegy.—The Government of Ceylon, 
at the request of Dr. de Carro, of Vienna, 
caused M, Jouville, the only mineralogist of 
the island, to transmit him some interesting 
observations on its mineralogy. From these 
it appears that no gems have yet been dis- 
covered in their matrices; but all that he 
ever saw were found in currents, and there 
are no others in the market. |t appears that 
the King of Candy is averse to permitting 
Europeans to explore his mountains, and, on 
the other hand, these are so thickly covered 
with the vegetation of ages, that no breaks 
are to be seen, by which the mineralogist ean 
be directed. The Candians, from motives of 
idleness, take no further trouble to search 
for stones or metals, than raking for them 
in the beds of currents, after the rainy 
season. 


St. Andrew's day, in Ceylon.—The anni- 
versary of Saint Andrew, falling this year on 
Sunday, the Sons of the Saint postponed their 
annual ball till Monday evening, when it was 
numerously attended by all the beauty and 
fashion of Columbo ; among whom, in ho- 
nour of the day, tartan dresses appeared in 
every possible variety.—The ball-room was 
ornamented with taste and judgement: among 
others, a beautiful transparency of the Arins 
of Scotland attracted much attention. The 
enlivening dance continued with much spirit 
tilla late hour, and the animation of the Scorch 
reel occasionally relieved the regularity of the 
contredance. 


INDIES WEST. 

Latest accounts from St. Domingo, describ- 
ing the present state of that Island.—The 
little which is known among us as to the real 
state of affairs in St. Domingo, and the course 
of events in that Island, together with its im- 
portance to our own West India Islands, in- 
duces us to taxe this opportunity of inserting a 
slightaccountof what has taken place there late- 
ly. We know the authority of Mr. Peltier, from 
whose Journal we trans!aic it, to be satisfacto- 
ry; though perhaps not unfavourable to one 
of the parties which now divide that singular 
Empire. 


Since the death of Dessalines, (Vide Pan- 
orama, Vol. 1. p. 1404) two candidates for the 
general government have struggled for the as- 
cendancy, Generals Christophe and Petion. 
The first was acknowledged 2s chief over the 
whole of the Empire of Hayti, afier Dessalines 
was removed, in October Ae ; nor was it till 
the assembly met to settle the orders and terms 
of the constitution, that division began to 
shew itself. It should seem that Petion op- 
posed Christophe, because he (Petion) was de- 
sirous of establishing a senate in the island, 
which might prove a check on the executive 
power. But Christophe considered such a 
as insidious, and intended to esta< 
ish an opposition to his goverument. He 
therefore withdrew, and arranged a constitu- 
tion which was accepted by all the north part 
of the Island. Petion, in the mean time, as- 
sembled a convocation of deputies from the 
South part of the Island at Port au Prince, 
and having admitted, as his adversaries say, 
more than the due proportion of representa- 
tives, he appeared to have a majority of the 
deputies acting with him. They say too, that 
to render this majority more decisive, he added 
to the constitution which he framed, a num- 
ber of names which really were those of the 
adherents to Christophe ; and who afterwards 
protested against the forgery. The two parties 
came to blows Jan. 1, 1807. when Potion 
was defeated, and his troops joined Christophe, 
who entered Port au Prince, where the houses 
of Petion’s friends were pillaged. After 
Christophe had withdrawn, Petion appeared 
again at Port au Prince, and fortified it, op- 
yosing his adversary more openly than before. 

Te had sufficient influence to raise the districts 
of Gonaives, Artibonite, Gros Morne, and 
Portau Paix ; he also took possession of the 
Mole St. Nicholas, where a small vessel of 
Christophe’s putting in, the partizans of Petion 
hanged her commander, admiral Jaques. 
They also availed themselves of the presence 
of some English and American vessels, and 
employed them in attacking sundry points of 
the North coast, where Christophe was busily 
employed in raising fortifications. Christophe 
met these alarms with activity during 37 days. 
On June 20, Christophe entered Cape Town, 
where he retracted some of his orders con- 
cerning duties, the impolicy of which was 
evident. During this civil war, a French 
privateer of Samana of 14 guns and 50 men 
was wrecked on the coast ; the crew expected 
no less than death ; but Christophe not only 
spired their lives, but gave them clothes, 
provisions and money, aud a boat for their 
passage from the island. 


Christophe affirms that his adherents 
amount to 400,000 ; and that Petion’s party 
does not exceed 20,000; if this be trae, the pre- 
vadling party is likely soon to become the only 
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ruling power, which for the sake of public 
quiet ts much to he wished. ' 

Letiers of July 12 describe Petion and his 
troops as occupying the south of the island, 


- where they commit devastations, his in- 


fluence over the dlacks not being sufficient to 
restrain them, or to maintain the police of the 
town where he resides: strangers being liable 
to insult, and even to have their hats taken off 
their beads, ‘The government of Christophe 
is more severe. 

It appears that there was an action at Gona- 
‘ives on Mos 23, when troops of Petion entered 
the place, and held it to June 9, and others in 
other places during the same interval of time. 
Some of the commanders were taken and be- 
headed. On the 25d of June, Christophe ad- 
dressed a proclamation to the soldiers of Hayti, 
to those of his enemy, and to the American 
traders, especially those who appeared to have 
favoured Petion. He also suppressed the tax 
of 10 per cent. which he had laid on the ex- 

rtation of sugar, cotton aud cocoa; but he 

letitremain on coffee. ‘This tax would soon 
have ruined all exportation. These commo- 
dities now pay no duty. 

Such is the present state of an empire the 
fate of which we do not pretend to foresee : 
but, we apprehend, that should it become 
an undivided sovereiguty, and the sovereign 
be a man of talents and energy, it might pro- 
duce effects of no small importance to Great 
Britain, 

ITALY. 

Canon zation.—TVhe followingis an abridg- 
ed account of the ceremonies which took 
place on Trinity Sunday last, at Rome, for 
the canonisation of the five blessed inhabi- 
tants of Heaven, Francis Caracciolo, found- 
er of the minor regular-clerks ; Benedict de 
San-Fradelo, lay-brother of the reformed 
minors, of the observance of Saint Francis ; 
Angele Merici, of the third order of Saint 
Francis, foundress of the Dames de St. Ur- 
sula, known under the name of Ursulines ; 
Colette Boilet, a reformed nun of the order 
of St Claire ; and Jacintha Marescotti, ano- 
ble Roman lady, anunof the third order of 
St. Francis.—The sovereign Pontiff was met 
at the gate of the church by the Chapter of 
the Vatican, and conducted to the altar, 
where the holy sacrament was exposed: he 
was then placed again in his chair, and carri- 
ed into the grand theatre erected for this au- 
gust ceremony. there ascended a magni- 
ficent throne prepared for the occasion, and 
received the salutations and homages of the 
Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops, mitred 
Abbois, and Penitentiaries. Afterwards, his 
eminence, Cardinal Caracciolo, solicitor for 
the eanonisation, accompanied by a master 
of ceremonies, and by the consisterial advo- 
cate, Stanislas Anzelotti, advanced towards 
the Poptifical throne, where the advocate 


kneeling, made, in the name of his emi- 
nence, the first request for the canonisation 
of the five blessed Celestials. ‘The Archbi- 
shop of Carthage, Secretary of the Princess 
briefs, answered him, in the name of his 
Holiness, that the intention of the holy fa- 
ther was, first to implore the assistance of 
divine light, through the intercession of 
saints. ‘The head of the church and the 
whole assembly then knelt ; and the Litanies 
of the saints were sung by the Pontifical 
choir. The consistorial advocate then made 
the second request, and the Archbishop of 
Carthage answered him, in the name of his 
Holiness, that in this important affair, ree 
course should be had to fresh prayers, again 
to implore the assistance of light from above. 
The [oly faiher immediately laid aside his 
mitre, and kneeled, while his eminence the 
Cardinal first deacon, said, with a loud 
voice, Orate: after a silent pause of some 
length, his eminence the Cardinal second 
deacon, said, Levate. The holy father then 
begun the hymn Veni Creator, which was 
executed by the full choir, and, when it was 
ended, his holiness sung the orison to the Ho- 
ly Ghost. ‘The sovereign Pontiff being again 
seated, his eminence Cardinal Caracciolo, 
and the advocate Stanislas Angelotti, made 
the third request, for the canonisation in 
these words : Jnstanter, Instantius, Instan- 
tissime. The Archbishop of Carthage an- 
swered : holiness decides, that it is a 
thing agreable to God, that the five blessed 
souls should be ranked among the saints.” 
The Cardinals, and the whole assembly, 
then stood up, while the holy father, sitting 
ou his throne, pronounced the decree uf ca- 
nonisation of the blessed Francis Caracciolo, 
Benedict de San-Fradelo, Angele Merici, 
Colette Boilet, and Jacintha Marefcotti. 
The advocate Angelotti received this decree 
in the name of his eminence the Cardinal- 
Solicitor Caracciolo, returned thanks to his 
holiness, and humbly intreated for the aposto- 
lical bulls ; his holiness answered, Decerni- 
mus. The Cardinal-Solicitor kissed the 
hand, and the knees, of the holy father, 
the consistorial advocate, standing, turned 
himself towards the apostolical protonotaries, 
and requested them to draw the deed of ca- 
nonisation; and the eldest answered him : 
Conficiemus. The advocate then called to 
witness the members of the privy chamber, 
who were placed around the throne, in these 
words ; volis testitus. The sovereign Pon- 
tiff hereupon began the Te Deu. Sudden- 
ly resounded the trumpets of the master of 
the holy palaec, the trumpets of the Roman 
people, in bells of the church, the discharge 
of Ack! pieces, and of the artillery of the 
castle of- Saint Angelo. This signal being 
given by the beils of the capitol, those of all 
the churches of Rome rent the air during a 
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whole hour ; aholy, rapid and general joy 

was diffused throughout the city. When the | 
Te Deum was ended, his emiuence the Car- 

dinal-deacon, sung the verse, Orate pro no- | 
bis Sancti Francisce, Benedicte, Angela, Co- | 
deta et Hyacintha, to which the choristers an- 

swered, Ut digni efficiamur promissionilus | 
Christi. The holy father recited afterwards 
the particular prayer to the new saints. The 
Cardinal-deacon sung the Confiteor ad- 
ding the name of the new saints, to those of 
the holy apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Lastly, the sovereign Pontiff sung the usual 
prayers of the Benediction, including in it 
the names of the new saints, and blessed the 
immense multitude which had been attracted 
by this solemnity. ‘The ceremony of canoni- 
sution being over, the tapers carned by their 
eminences the Cardinals, by the prelates, the 
clecgy, the monks and the laity invited to 
this solemn festival, were extinguished. 
The holy father was conducted to a throne 
less elevated, where, after being robed in his 
pontifical dresses, he sung a solemn mass, 
with the usual ceremonies. After the gos- 
vel, which was sung in Greek and in Latin, 
holiness delivered a learned and affecting 
homily. Aver the Confiteor, recited by his 
eminence the Cardinal-deacon, his emi- 
nence the Cardinal-bishop assistant, request- 
ed from his holiness, and published, a plen- 
ary indulgence for seven years, and seven 
times forty days, for those whohad assisted at 
the canonisation, and those who had visited 
the tombs of the new saints. His holiness 
then solemnly bestowed his pontifical bles- 
sing. After the Offertory, he sat down, and 
received on his knees the offerings made to 
each saint ; tapers, loaves, wine, two doves, 
two turtles ( et dourterelles) and se- 
veral other species of birds ; these are maysti- 
cal emblems, the meaning of which is ex- 
pounded in a book which treats expressly on 
the rites of canonisation. In_ presenting 
their offerings, their eminences kissed the 
hand and knees, and their attendants kissed 
the feet, of his holiness ; they then returned 
in succession to their respective seats, except 
Cardinal Caracciolo, who, as_ solicitor of 
the canonisation, remained near the throne, 
til the offerings were over. His Holiness ha- 
ving washed his hands, and continued the 
solemn mass, gave at the end the usual bles- 
sing. He then left his Pallium, re-ascended 
his chair, and was carried into the chapel of 
Piety ; where, assisted by the Cardinal Arch- 
Priest of the church of the Vatican, and by 
two canons of the chapter, he left his pontifi- 
cal dresses. ‘Thus’ ended this majestic ccre- 
mony ; which afforded the highest satisfac- 
tion to all the inhabitants of Rome; and _ to 
the immense number of | strangers, whom 
this solemnity had assembled in the capital of 
the cbristiag world, We make no remark 
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on the ceremony of which the foregoing is 
the recital, as to its principle ; though we 
think itis sullicient to put a considerate ca- 
tholic to astand : but we cannot help direct- 
ing the attention of our readers to the perse- 
verance of the church of Rome in this. cus- 
tom, and.to the importance attached to it, 
notwithstanding the severities which that 
community has lately suffered. The lesson 
she ought to have learned, has not been ac 
cepted by hei. 
PERSIA. 

Of the present Sophy and his Government. 
—fethaly Shah, in succeeding to his uncle 
the famous Ennack Mahommed Shah, found 
his empire agitated by the shocks it had re- 
ceived afier the death of Thamas Kouli- 
Kan. Bactria and Media did not wholly 
obey him; his brother Hassein-Kan_ sull 
held out in rebellion, and the chief minister 
of his. predecessor was ready to betray him. 
By a conduct at once wise and vigorous, he 
effectually appeased these troubles ; he re- 
conquered the Khorassan, made his authority 
to be every where recognised, and reigns now 
quietly over all Persia. He took as hostages 
a certain number of persons of condition 
from all the provinces, persons whose in- 
fluence is the most considerable. ‘These 
hostages are still retained in his capital, and 
they are obliged to present themselves daily 
before the King, of whose court they also 
form a part. ‘Lhe government hold these 
responsible for the smallest disturbance that 
may break out in their respective "ia io 
and therefore the greatest tranquillity reigns 
throughout Persia at present. The orders of 
the Prince are carried into execution ; the 
traveller may pass in security; he need not 
fear the tribes of wandering Arabs, of 
Curdes, of Chahsewens, and of others who 
formerly desolated the country, and who are 
at this day the terror of the country through- 
out Turkish Anatolia. The severe jus~ 
tice of the Sophi has struck a wholesome. 
terror into these wanderers. ‘They have as- 
sumed a pastoral life; and when winter 
forces them to seek shelter in the villages, 
they demcan themselves peaceably, and, pay 
a tribute to the prince. Some advantages 
even have been extracted from the activity 
and inguietude natural to those people by 
employing them upon military expeditions. 
They compose a principal part of the army. 

On the other side, the country districts, 
relieved from this evil, begin to flourish 
again; the villages are re-peopling, the cities 
assume an ornamented appearance, and the 
people enjoy in peace the fruits of their in- 
dustry and labour. The reigning dynasty 
appears solidly established upon the throne, 
and to have nothing to apprehend but the 
invasion of the Russians. ‘The King governs 
with firmness ; he ielies. ov the devotion of 
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the people, and particularly on those of Ma- | 
zenderan; and for the purpose of residing | 
among them, he prefers the city of Teheran | 
to any other; this he has strongly fortified, 
so as to be in security against any hostile en- 
terprize. The Viziers are not in Persia in- 
vested with the authority of the prince, and 
in some degree possessed of the government 
as they are cl-ewhere in the East. ‘The Sophi 
directs every thing himself; but his Viziers 
are charged with the details of affairs, and 

ass every where for able iministers. Frequent- 
y there are seen at Teheran, the Aula 
dors of Candahar, of Cashmire, of the Us- 
becks, and other Asiatic states, over which 
the Sophi appears to exercise great influence. 
The Persians now carry on an important 
commerce with these different states, and 
above all with India. Caravans continually 
set out for Caboul, Delhi, Jehanabad, and 
Seringapatam. More than 20,000 Indians 
are continually dispersed through the capital. 
As the soil of Persia is not nch enough to 
supply all the real or fictitious wants of 
the inhabitants, they are obliged to rely upon 
their industry, and to addict themselves much 
to commerce: independent of the relations 
first spoken of, they ~_ direct and frequent 
communications with Samarcand, Boccaria, 
and Thibet. They have not preserved any 
with China, because the sect of Ali has 
ceased to be tolerated there. — The com- 
munications with Georgia have not been 
interrupted by the war with the Russians, the 
caravans pass and repass from Telflis, and the 
Caspian sea is covered, as in time of peace, 
with the ships of the two nations. 

The revenues of the Sophi, which are 
derived in a great part from the trade with 
the neighbouring nations, amount, over and 
above the payment of the troops, to 
#1,100,000. The abundance of specie is 
very considerable, and measures are taken 
to prohibit the exportation. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the number of troops which 
the King keeps on foot, but it is certainly very 
considerable. The soldiers receive from 10 
to 20 tomans a-piece at every annual review. 
The soldiers, horse and foot, are obliged to 
= arms, and horses for their baggage. 

hey are armed in avery light manner, and 
well suited for military service. ‘They never 
march but at night, and by the light of a 
number of torches, and to the sound of very 
Joud music. ‘The Persian is particularly en- 
dowed with a spirit of curiosity which leads 
him to enquire mto useful matters, and to 
value ideas. He is extremely forbearing and 

ite to strangers, and to Europeans particu- 
larly so, of whose politeness a favourable 
impression pervades all Asia. 

‘or a further description of Persia compare 
Panorama, Vol. 1]. p. 1287, and Vol. itl. p 
121 ef seg. 
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Grand Mogul’s Mausoleum.—A_ mauso- 
eum will be erected to the memory of the 


| late unfortunate Shah Allum, by some of his 


relative and principal officers at Delhi.—Vide 
Panoraina, Vol. II. p. 1068 and 1358. 
RUSSIA. 

Ruins of Phanagoria.—In the year 1792 
several marbles were discovered, among the 
ruins of Phanagoria, in the island of Taman, 
in the government of Caucasus, with inscrip- 
tions, inthe Slavic language, by which it 
o— that a Russian Prince, Gliel de 
Tmuktorakan, had caused the breadth of the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus to be measured, in the 
year 1068. On this occasion Count Muschin 
Puschkin, published in 1794, Historical re- 
searches on the geographical situation of 
Tmuktorakan. The state counsellor Alexis 
Niwtaj Olenin, has now published on the 
same subject, addressed to Count Muschin 
Puschkin, and printed at Petersburgh in 1806, 
a letter in 56 pages in folio, with nine en- 

ravings. Among other things, it gives the 

escription of five MSS. of Nestorius. [We 
suppose the celebrated Patriarch among the 
Russians. } 

SWITZERLAND. 

Emulation Society of the Pays de Vaud, 
—This society, established some years ago, 
is divided into four sections, and composed 
of a great number of residing, honorary and 
foreign members, of a president, a treasurer 
and two secretaries who are elected every year, 
except the ge secretary, whose place 
is for life. The first section, composed of 
tweuty members, embraces political and rural 
economy, commerce, industry &c,—The se- 
cond section has in its department, morals, 
theology, philosephy, public and private edu- 
cation, law, &c.; it is composed of nineteen 
members.—The third has fifteen members ; 
its subjects are mathematics, physics, chee 
mistry, natural history, medicine, &c.—The 
fourth is composed of seventeen members; 
it is destined to history, statistics, antiquities, 
fine arts, &c.—The first section assembles on 
Mondays, the second on Wednesdays, the 
third on Saturdays and the fourth on Fridays. 
On Sundays they all assemble together. 


Catholics desire aplace of Worship.—The 
catholic inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud and 
of the town of Lausanne, have presented a 
petition to the government of the Canton, 
in order to obtain a place of Worship. ‘This 
demand, which is just in itself, has been 
supported by the Nuncio of the Holy Sce, 
residing at Lucerne, and by the French minis- 
ter at Berne: the result is not yet known. 


Population of Switzerland.—In a late 
work on the elementary geography of Swit- 
zerland, by Henry Koerner, the author esti- 
mates the population of that country at 
1,660,240 inhabitants. 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA, 

It was our intention to have availed our- 
selves of the present recess of the Parliament 
to have stated with considerable attention and 
at some length a series of those imporiant 
subjects which have been under the consider- 
ation of the Legislature ; not withoutadverting 
to those which it is to be hoped will come 
under legislative cognizance and be carried 
into execution, with all proper diligence. 
But, we find ourselves, like our superiors, 
so irresistibly drawn by necessity to the business 
which urges itself on our pages, that we too 
are obliged to postpone whatever may be laid 
aside, and resumed at a future period. 

Among those subjects which we have in 
reserve are the three interesting Reports on the 
Public Expenditure ; the dirst on the General 
Subject, the second on the Bank, the third 
on Offices, Places and Sinecures. From that 
on the Bank we have inserted a short extract 
in the present Number; but our wishes led 
us to institute somewhat of a comparison 
between the circumstances of the Bank of 
England, and that of France, which has lately 
uals itself notorious by lowering the rate of in- 
terest from what was the current and authorized 
premium, stx percent. to five per cent. and 
very recently to four per cent. A manceuvre 
which certainly had purposes to answer which 
the politicians of thatcountry intensely desired. 
We have also information on the state of the 
Malt duties, and should have coinmunicated 
the report and opinions of the Officers of 
Excise on the question of suflering Malt to 
be sprinkled on the floor, and on_ other 
matters.—The state’ of the Distilleries in 
Ireland, is also under our consideration ;— 
and we hope very shortly to submit such an 
article on that part of the United Kingdow, 
as will gratify every well wisher to the general 
prosperity of the British Empire.—Some Illus- 
trations also of the Tanner's act, lately passed, 
with a variety of other important papers, are 
under our hands, but they must wait till the 
order of their insertion be established. We 
may, however, direct the attention of our 
readers to the paper on the Highland Roads 
and the Caledonian Canal; to the Compas- 
sionate List, to the Report on the Lunatics, 
and to various others which have already 
appeared. 

Ve have not forgot what is doing around 
theseats of our Legislature and Courts of Law, 
the improvements at Westminster and else- 
where; bat our illustrations of these, and 
other undertakings truly honourable to our 
nation, must be postponed, for the present. 
We shall leave no assiduity unemployed which 
may add to the importanee of this department 
o! our work, and satisfy the Public that they 
may look with expectation and dependence io 
the iuformation contained in it. 


Vou, LL. (Lit. Pan, Oct, 1807.) 
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A summary Recapitulation of the Advanta~ 
ges which the Bank derive from their Charter, 
and from tneir Connection with the Pullic, also 


| of the Benefits which the Public receive from 


them in return.—Ist, A large profiton the ma 
nagement of the public debt ts enjoyed by the 
Bank ; and, 2dly, the interest arising from 
between 11 aud 12 millions of Government 
balances lying in their hands. 3dly, ‘They 
have whatever profit is to be derived from 
their paper circulation, amounting to 
16,621,328]. the issue of which results from 
the exclusive power given to them by their 
charter. It may be remarked, however, that 
it is a circulation of which they carefully 
limit the amount, and on account of which, 
as weil as with a view to the general demands 
of the state, they are subject to the burden of 
ordinarily maintaining a large stock of cash 
and bullion, and of providing, except during 
the suspension of payments in cash, all the 
gold and silver used for the coinage of mo- 
ney.— The advantages which Government, 
on the part of the public, receives in return, 
are the following: 

ist. The Capital (11,686,0001.) of the Bank 
is lent to the public at the rate of 31. per cent. 
The benefit derived from this Loan, amount- 
ing at present to 233,727I. is not stated in the 
annexed evidence, as having been particular- 
ly adverted to in the conversations which took 
place between Mr. Piit and the Governor of 
the Bank, on the occasion of the renewal of 
the Charter, but the continuance of this be- 
nelit to the public is secured by the act. 

2d. Advances are made to the extent of 
2,750,000]. upon the annual land and malt 
taxes, or the duties substituted, at an interest 
of 41. per cent. The established custom of 
lending to this extent, at a moderate interest, 
must undoubtedly be considered as an intend- 
ed compensation in part for the benefit 
which the Bank derive from the use ef pubs 
lic money. 

3d. A sum of three millions was lent-to 
Government, as has been already stated, 
without interest for six years from 1800, as 
the price of the renewal of the bank charter ; 
and it was agreed in 1800 that the same should 
be lent at 31. per cent. during the continuance. 
of the war.—Another direct advantage deri- 
ved to the public consists in the receipt at the 
Bank of the Property Tax upon the dividends, 
and the prompt payment of it into the Exche- 
quer, without charge, or extra allowance ; b 
which means ail delay is obviated in the col- 
lectiun of a large portion of the War Taxes, 
and the expence of officers is saved. The 
stock transferred to the Commissioners for re- 
ducing the National Debt, and on account of 
the redemption of Land tax is not charzed by 
the Bank with any a!lowance for manage- 
ment, which two sums amount to about 
exclusive of South-Sea Annuis 
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ties. —The ice of making advances upon 
certain instalments of the public loans, on the 
security of the receipts, 1s a considerable ac- 
commodation to the subscribers, and enables 
the Government to contract for loans u 

terms somewhat more advantageous than 
could be done if that facility were not aflord- 
ed. The Bank, however, receive in return 
the legal rate of interest, as they do also up- 
on. all transactions with the Government, 
except those already stated. The accommo- 
dations derived by the public from. its connec- 
tion with the bank have been carried, in 
some » to a very large amount ; and it 
must always be considered as an object of the 
greatest consequence to maintain the perma- 
nence of an establisment of such opulence and 
credit, which, by the judicious conduct of its 
own affairs, has contributed so materially to 
extend the commercial prosperity and to 
maintain the public faith of the country. 

Harvest.—The harvest throughout Great 
Britain, with few exceptions, has been com- 
pleted with more abundant crops, housed in 
a shorter time, in better condition, and at less 
expence, than it has been for many years. In 
Ireland, it has been uncommonly abundant, 
and in general well saved : the late floods have, 
however, done some injury to the potatoes, 
although we hope not to great extent. 

University of Edinburgh.--The Senatus 
Academicus of the University of Edinburgh 
have conferred the degree of Doctor in Me- 
dicine on the following Gentlemen, afier 
having gone eo the appointed exam- 
inations, and publicly defended their in- 
augural dissertations: oF scoTLAND, Do- 
nald Mackinnon, De Epilepsia; Alexan- 
der Macaulay, De Apoplexta ; Peter Fair, 
De Epilepsia; R. Richardson, De Veneno 
Syphilitico.—FRoM ENGLAND, Francis Sa- 
dvd Darwin, De Hydrothorace ; Richard 
Pickering, De Cynanche Maligna ; Joseph 
Amold, De Hydrothorace ; William Henry, 
De Acido Urico et Morbis ab nimia ejus se- 
cretione.—FROM IRELAND, Joanne Metge 
Bartley, De Phthisi Pulmonali; Henry 
Muey Tyler, De Exercitatione; Thomas 
Lee; De Apoplevia Hydrocephalica ; Joshua 
Clibborn, De Purgantium usu in Febrilus. 
From Hinton Spalding, De 
Asthmate Spasmodico—FROM GERMANY, Jo- 
seph Scheffer, De Iheumatismo. 

New Royal Dock Yard on the Thames.— 
The establishment ofa new dock yard and 
depot for the royal navy, which has long been 
in contemplation, is now about to be realised. 
Government, it is said, being at present ne- 
gotiating with Mr. Wadman for the purchase 
of his estate at Northfleet, as that spot is 
found to afford the most favourable facilities 
for the excavation of docks, and the most 
commanding grounds for erecting batteries for 
their protection, while the depth of: water in 
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the river at that place will prevent the incon- 
veniences that are experienced from the want 
of it at Woolwich and Deptford. 

Cultivation of Marsh Lands.—A great im- 
provement has recently been made in the cul- 
tivation of the marsh and moss lands within 
the townships of Overton, Middleton, Hea- 
ton, and Heysham, near Lancaster, from the 
discovery of a bed of sea sand, of an unknown 
depth, lying about three feet below the sur- 
face of the earth. The farmers dig pits in the 
form of marl pits, and after taking off the soil 
and a stratum of blue clay, about two feet 
anda half in thickness they arrive at the 
sand, which being spread upon the sur- 
face of the earth, mixes with and loosens 
the soil, before too stiff for agricultural purpo- 
ses, aud converts it into the best arable land 
in the neighbourhood ; being capable of bear- 
ing four or five successive crops of grain with-’ 
out manure, 

Mines in Ireland.—The spirit of mining 
speculation is beginning to shew itself strong- 
ly in Ireland. Several cargoes of the richest 
copper ore that has ever been seen in Swansea, 
have been sold there this summer from Ross 
island mine, on the lake of Killarney. A 
number of Cornish miners have been recent- 
ly engaged for the purpose of working a new 
copper mine on the estate of the Earl of Der- 
by, near the town of Tipperary, which from 
the very superior quality of the ore, promises 
considerable benefit to the country and 
to the adventurer. The advantages of un- 
dertakings of this nature in a country where 
the modes of employing the lower classes of 
the community are so few, will be readily 
insagined. The Ross island and Enniscorthy 
mines have given almost constant employ- 
ment to 1000 persons for three years past. 

Norwich Castle, New Street, and Im- 
provements.—In Panorama, Vol. II. p. 1082, 
we mentioned that improvements had been 
begun in this town; we now insert. a short 
account of them, the expences of which will 
be defrayed by a county rate. The Castle, with 
all its appurtenances, has lately been presen- 
ted to the County by the King; and the in- 


habitants of Norfolk; by sach an immiediate 
and liberal attention to its external ornament, 
equally as its internal improvement, have 
shewn that they were not only sensible of the 
value of the gilt, but that they were also de- 
sirous to Fore their gratitude to the Royal 


Donor.—The rooms in that part-of the Shires 
hall where public concerts are conducted, 
were so small and the courts of justice so con+ 
fined, as scarcely to hold the necessary attens 
dants. At presedt the Entrance Court, the 
Cl. rk of Assize and the Peace, the Nisi-Prius 
and Crown Cousts, the Evidence and Jury 
Rooms, and the Shire-hail, are all rendered 
capacious, convenient, and handsome. Wat 
ter is now obtained from the New Mills 
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Company and every part of the prison is well 
supplied. A large reservoir is also formed in 
case of fire. All obstructions and disgraceful 
sights are removed. Around the area the earth 
lowered four feet, will give a view of the Cas- 
tle from its foundation above the surface to 
the top of its battlements, and an elegant 
iron railing elevated on a stone base of pecu- 
liarly neatand excellent workmanship, encir- 
clethe edge of the hill. This railing will be 
decorated with patent lamps. The gardens 
sloping down the eminence, will be inclosed 
by a grand iron palisading. Six iron gates, 
between columns of freestone, will give ad- 
mittance to the different occupiers, and the 
lamps elevated above them, and the whole 
inclosure will distribute light over the lower 
parts. Directly opposite the path which leads 
off the hill to the Angel inn, will be placed 
one of these gates, opening on a spacious 
gravel walk reserved for the private accommo- 
dation of the Judge, the Sheriff, and the 
Magistrates. Advancing towards the bridge, 
the eye will be directed to the striking appear- 
ance of the railing at the summit, and ascend 
to the proud elevation of that massy pile of 
ancient structure the Castle, which with com- 
manding grandear arrests the attention of eve- 
ry beholder. The vast arch thrown across the 
valley, and through the span of which is 
perceived the interesting prospect of numerous 
vessels constantly gliding down the river, win- 
ding through the meadows of the villages of 
Thorpe, Trowse, and Bracondale, &c. with 
the rising of the Moushold hills, form a 
beautifully pictutesque effect, and renders this 
walk one of the most charming spots in any 
town in Great Britain. At the grand entrance 
to the Castle two massy iron gates will be erec- 
ted for carriages, and two smaller for foot x a 
sengers. ‘These will correspond with the Nor- 
man architecture of the Castle. They will open 
to the bridge, guarded by iron fencing, will 
be encircled with lamps, uniform with the 
architrave of the bridge. The outside of the 
palisading will be encompassed by a spacious 
Hag stone walk, and the whole circumference 
guarded from all interruption by a light and 
ornamental iron ratling.—At a late meeting 
of Commissioners under the Norwich Paving 
Act, a memorial was presented from the Pa- 
ving Committee, strongly recommending the 
opening of a new street, from Cockey-lane to 
the Castle-hill, in order to improve the com- 
munication of the eastern parts of the city 
with the Market-place. It was agreed by the 
meeting that the Paving Committee should be 
authorised to treat with the owners of the 
premises which it was necessary to purchase 
in order to make such communication. 

New Court House in Kent.—Tie follow - 


‘ing acts of Parliament relative to Kent, have re- 


ceived the Royal Assent. An Act for em- 
powering the atten of the Peace for the 
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County of Kent, to make a fair and equal 
county-rate for the said County, and provide 
convenient Court Houses for the Assizes and 
General Quarter Sessions of the Peace, and 
other public meetings, within the said county. 
And an Act for the more easy and speedy re- 
covery of small debts within the town os 
Gravesend, and the hundreds of ‘olling- 
trough, Dartford, Wilmington, and Axtane, 

Lincoln Cathedral.—There are few persons 
who have ever visited Lincoln, that will not 
feel regret at the information, that it has been 
at length finally determined to remove from 
that noble pile the cathedral, the two spires 
which surmount St. Hugh's and St. Mary’s 
towers. About four years ago this measure 
was suggested, on the ground that the strength 
of the towers was insufficient to the weight 
of the spires: but the object of the /evellers 
was at that time frustrated, by the towers be- 
ing put into a state of repair fully equal to the 
support of the burthen upon them.—A new 
and more succesful plea is now advanced ; 
and the spires ate to be taken down, because, 
forsooth, they are not old enough! It is al- 
ledged that they are of a date more moderna 
than the cathedral, and that the grandeur of the 
whole is diminished by the association. This, 
surely, is a matter of taste; and we will ven- 
ture to say, that nine-tenths of those persons 
in the diocese who are entitled to exercise an 
opinion on the subject, think that the spires 
are far from being an eye-sore. Already, 
however, they are partly stripped of their lead, 
and in less than a month, it ts supposed those 
great ornaments, which for centuries the tra- 
veller has regarded with admiration (as whilst 
yet twenty miles from Lincoln they served 

im for a land-mark across the heath), will be 
entirely removed. 

New Church at Nottingham.—An act of 
parliament has been obtained for the erection 
ofa new church in Nottingham. A meeting 
was held by the friends of this undertaking in 
that town, for the purpose of appointing a 
committee to apply for  onations and subseri 
tions. On this occasion upwards of 40001: 
was immediately subscribed towards carrying 
the design into execution. 

New Rail Road.—A rail road is Aetermi- 
ned upon and contracted for, from Ball Pill 
to the Forest of Dean, by which means the 
city of Gloucester will receive a more regular 
supply of coal, at a very reduced price. A- 
bout g00 yards of this road will pass under a 
considerable mountain; the tunnel alone is 
computed at 65001. 

New Coal Vein.—A vein of exceedin 
fine coal, of the kind called Cannel coal, as 
been found on the banks of the stream divi- 
ding Heath field and Waldron parishes, in Es- 
sex. The vein extends, without interruption, 
for about a quarter of a mile in length, is 
from ta ‘ten inches thick, lies near the 
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surface, at the bottom of Geers Wood, and 
on the skirts of Tilmoor, and is declared by 
persons conversant in the trade to have every 
tavourable indication of quantity and quality. 

New Bridge over the Thames.—Among a 
variety of Acts of Parliament, to which the 
royal assent has recently been given, is one for 
erecting a bridge over the Thames, from the 
parish of Sutton Courtney, in Berkshire, to 
that of Culham, in Oxfordshire, by which a 
most desirable and advantageous communica- 
tion will be opened between the two counties. 

Dover Harbour.—The object of the Dover 
Harbour Bill which has just received the roy- 
al assent, is to restore the duty which was 
taken from it many years ago, and appropri- 
ated to Rve harbour. ‘The measure is of vast 
importance to the town of Dover as it will 
more than double the harbour revenue, and 
enable the commissioners to carry into execu- 
tion very extensive improvements by which 
the trade of the town will be considerably in- 
creased, and the shipping interests benefited. 

New IVool Fair in Devonshire.—At a meet- 
ing of the South Devon Agricultural Socie- 
ty, at Totness, on the 7th ult. several preimi- 
ums were adjudged ; and the establishment of 
a wool-fair in that part of the country was 
agreed upon; but it was generally admitted 
that the farmers in the West must never ex- 
pect any competition for the purchase of their 
wool, while they continue the slovenly prac- 
tice of shearing their sheep without washing 
them. The meeting at Totness have accord- 
ingly agreed to ridge-wash their flocks previ- 
ous to shearing; and to employ a person to 
teach others the way of doing it. 

Sheep Fair.—Wilton Saint Giles’s great 
Sheep Fair was held Sept. 12th, and the 
nites of sheep penned amounted to 55,000. 
The sale was more brisk on South Down 
ewes, and the prices on the average @s. per 
jhead, dearer than at the last Britford fair. 
Lambs fetched from 18s. to 26s. per head, 
ewes from 30s, to 40s. per head, and four and 
six ieeth wethers from 38s. to 52s. per head. 
A lot of prime South Down stock ewes sold 
for the high price of 4Qs. per head. 

Old Bailey New Buildings.—The new 
additional building at the south end of the 
Court of Justice, in the Old Bailey, will be 
attended wita considerable conveniences. Hi- 
therto witnesses and others have been compel- 
led to wait in the Old Press Yard till called 
upon. The new building contains on the 
basement story, a large convenient Hall for 
this purpose, yi ceiling of which is supported 
by two rows of fluted Doric pillars, and which 
will be the chief entrance future. A _ se- 
parate entrance is provided for the Judges, tor 
whose convenience, above the new hall, 
there are several apartments lighted from the 
skv. There is also a new chamber for con- 
taining the records of thisCourt, built in a 
substantial manner, and secure from fire. 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Sir ;—As | now mean to proceed with 
those observations on FEVER, which were 
left unfinished in my last report, (which 
should have been dated August instead .of 
July) shall previously stote that the diseases 
which I have found most prevailing this last 
month, are Lowel complaints,* female com- 
plaints, prolapses, discharges of blood, &c. 
whooping cough, inflammatory rheumatism, 
or rheumatic gout. Worms, affections of de- 
lility, ague, (syphilis) convulsive, hysterical, 
and epileptic fits —Ulcers, tumours, asthma, 
bruises, and their consequences, deficiencies 
of milk during lactation, &c. on each of 
which I shall remark as [ proceed. 


Tam, Sir, yours, &c. 

New Kent Road, C. Pears. 

Sept. 1807. 

very derangement of health is necessarily 
acconipanied with that general irritation, 
which we call FEVER, and as it is usual to 
accompany the idea of high action, with this 
prevailing state of the system, we are there- 
by led into a very common, but often fatal 
error. Irritation is, and must be, the natu- 
ral consequence of derangement in any of 
the functions of the body : often produced by, 
and producing that action which is necessary 
to remove the injury; and which is only 
dangerous by its excess. Here then the aé- 
tention and experience of the medical prac- 
titioner is called upon to determine, and to 
do what he finds necessary; and heré his 
knowledge of nature and her wavs must de- 
cide. The same general law prevails through- 
out. Inflammations from local injuries, are the 
fever of that particular part; fever from gene- 
ral derangement, is the inflammation, or ir- 
ritation of the system. Thus in injuries, ins 
flammation oce:sions a new supply for the 
exigencies of the part, new actions of the 
vessels are excited, and the best mode of re- 
pairing the injury is induced, The excess 
only needs watching and amendinent; and 
that, let us remember, not so much from 
errors, sportings, or exuberance of nature, of 
the wise and regular laws of the constitution, 
but from the abuse of the constitution itself 
in open defiance of, and direct opposition to 
those laws, from intemperance, neglect. &c. 
of her wholesome admonitions: thus we 
know that the greatest irregularity prevails 
where the greatest abuse and neglect has pre- 
ceded : and under all these circumstances we 
shall find the same effects produced; to 
which we may add these adventitious and ex- 
traneous circumstances, which accidentally 


* I cannot advert too often to the effieacy 
of the cafechw in this complaint, as men- 
tioned inthe Panorama for Ju'y, Med. Re- 
port, ius specific effects render it so desirable. 
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produce effects beyond the natural powers of 
nature to overcome, as from injuries of 
parts, whether external or internal, and 
where the helping hand of expertence can 
alone afford judicious and timely aid. This is 
the province, and the glory of the physician 
and surgeon. Watch nature, observe her well : 
learn her well: interfere not prematurely ; 
and were any cause to interrupt her progress, 
there and then is the time to lend judicious 
aid. The time and manner of doing which 
constitutes aL the differcnce between the in- 
telligent and the dangerous practitioner. 
Thus in fevers, their Leginning is the same, 
acceleratedaction, heat, &c. but all the dif» 
ferences that afterwards arise, are but varie- 
ties springing from the same source, ditlerent- 


jy modified by the circumstances of cause, age, | 


situation, constitution, medicine, diet, avo- 
cation, accommodation, &e. &c. In the 
stages of heit, or inflammation, what canbe 
a more natural indication, than to COOL 
that excess of heat, which constitutes the 
disease >* If this continued so long as ta ex- 
cite debility, or the very commencement 
should be founded in want of action, what 
more natural than to restore the wonted tne 
and vigour of the parts by the administration 
of invigorating and strengthening means, 
food, medicine, &c.? And here let us re- 
member, that quickness of pulse alone is no 
criterion of high action ; although this is the 
ground upon which the error is founded. 
The greater the quickness, the greater the 
DEBILITY also; for the nearer we approach 
todeath, the quicker and wecker our pulse is. 
Yet for want of this simple aod very obvious 
distinction, —even diseases of the greatest 
debility have been treated, as if the patient 
had foo much strength. Thus in typhus, 
nervous fever, internal bleedings, consump- 
tions, &c. blood his been abstracted to begin 
the cure—and end the disease, as it certainly 
does, by—killing the patient! if, therefore, 
we would but follow the dictates of nature, 
and instead of fever, call the derange- 
ment of the system by its real name of 1RRI- 
TATION, from the excitement that injury or 
accidental causes may have produced, the na- 
tural and ebvious mode of its removal would 
be sufficiently apparent : but if this irritation 
must be called fever, and that fever must 
(secundum artem) imply high action, when 
the reverse is so generally the fact, why then, 
the patient must die, secundum artem ! 1 
and whois toblame? From an attention to 
these plain and obvious principles, persons out 
of the profession, and unprejudiced by it, 
frequen:ly afford the most Juuicious aid~—ind 
as I have often seen, and as is well known in 
the cases a.luded to, (internal bleedings, con- 
sumptions, &c.) ** the restorations are clear- 


See Dy. Currie’s Med. Report, 
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ly derived from the non ol:servance of the rules 
prescribed, which modestly presume not to 
cure, because they certainly destroy.* 

The nature of schrophula or king’s evil, as 
itis commonly called, has embarrassed the 
medical faculty for ages. It is not under- 
stood, hypothesis therefore usurps the place 
of fact; for solittle of its nature is known, 
t at we cannot even claim a good ¢heory res~ 
pecting it. ‘This disease affords an additional 
proof of the errors alluded to above (respect- 
ing fever), it is called inflammation, but the 
effects, which indeed are lamentably known, 
from being so severely felt, have never been 
sufficiently traced, and therefore are not un- 
derstood : and the real cause of this destruc- 
tive malady, is enveloped in obscuricy. It 
has been fancied to be hereditary, contagious, 
of a peculiar nature (an inflammation sug 
generis) and incurable ;—there is no doubr but 
that many cases have been cured. Common 
practice begins by debilitating the patienr, 
already debilitated by disease. Inflammations 
of this kind are always aggravated, by aby 
stracting the strength and vigour of the pa. 
tient, either locally or generally : whether the 
vital fluid is taken away from any particu. 
lar part of the body, or from tke system ge 
verally, through the medium of the circula- 
tion; andindeed when a nutritive diet is al- 
lowed, the indications must appear to be very 
contradictory in the mind of him who 
weakens a part, and strengthens the whole, 
The best support of food, &c. given to the 
constitution and stimulant applicatons suited 
to the irridation (or more technically, in- 
Hammaticn) of debility, and applied directly 
tothe PART affected, have been the means 
which I have seen and found effectual. In- 
deed, wherever we find an opposition to na- 
tural indications, we always see a contradic« 
tion inthe nature of the means employed : 
and from hence it is, that many patients are 
relieved, and many catirely recovered, by 
an attention tothese dictates.* 

Asthmatic complaints are more or less pre- 
valent at every season of the year in such 
a variable climate as that of Eny!and, where 
the varieties of every other climate is fre- 
quently experienced in 24 hours: and often in 
less than halfthattime. To this cause we must 
ascribe the prevalence of ASTHMA, its dura+ 
tion, severity, and recurrence, persons of 
every age being equally exposed to this ex- 
citing cause. It influences the young as well 
asthe o/d, and also produces its effect upon 
every other disease, Asthmahas been distin- 
guished into two kinds: that of young persons 
being called spasmodic or acute: and that of 
advanced age the chronic, or long continued. 


* Vide p. 15, introductory observations to 
cases of consumption, successfully treated 


C. Pears, F, L. S. &c. &e. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


Panorama Office, Sept. 26, 1807. 


What a checquered’ scene is human life! 
The joys of one party are too often wrung 
from the sorrows of another party: but the 
sufferings of the unfortunate are more lasting 
than the shouts of the triumphant. 
honour those feelings which have lately been 
frankly avowed by the British Nation. Have 
we been at war with Denmark? No: Not 
an individual supposes it. When the news 
arrived of the surrender of Copenhagen, who 
illuminated, who prepared transparencies, 
who exhibited any one token of delight ?- Not 
a soul. Who would not, father, have open- 
ed his arms and his house to a brother Dane, 
and have been happy could he have contributed 
to the preservation of a single subject of that 
kingdom? Had the city taken been Brest, or 
Rochefort, or some other repository of naval 
power, subject to France, what a tumult of 
satisfaction would it have excited! —Nor would 
humanity itself have sympathized equally in the 
miseries inflicted on those who had but dis- 
charged their duty in opposing our arms. The 
reason is obvious; the French have so grossly 
misbehaved during the present war, the despe- 
ration and ferocity which was stimulaied to 
madness in their character, by their unprin- 
cipled rulers, some years ago, had rendered 
them so hateful to every civilized mind, and 
had so degraded them in the opinion of the 
world, that the idea of mere retribution, and 
barely that, connects itself with whatever 
information reaches us of the sufferings of 
that unhumanized nation. An effort of men- 
tal reflection is necessary, before compassion 
is so collected as to feel that individuals of 
this nation snffer like others, and that there 
isa possibility, that those who endure the 
calamity are not those who committed the 
crime. It is not so with Denmark: the 
individusls who suffer are confessedly inno- 
cent: and whether the government is really 

uilty, some hold as uncertain. We had hoped 

rom the general character of the Crown 
Prince, and what we have known of his con- 
duct, that he intended to have resisted with 
fortitude the efforts of France for his subjuga- 
tion, an: to have shewn one instance more of 
that dignified opposition which the lack of 
virtue among courts and couriers of the pre- 
sent-day has unhappily rendered too rare. 


Would his resistance have been effectual ? | 


No. He would have received from the Gallie 
invaders, far severer imyuries chan he as vet 
conceives of. He would have been degraced, 


—he would have been forced to degrade him-. 


self-—by adulation, by servility, by coalescthg 
with measures which kis heart abhors. He 
would have been the puppet exhibited by way 
of pastime to the people, but the real direct- 


We | 
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ors throughout his dominions would have been 
Gallic upstarts. The swarm of freebooters 
which France would have poured in upon his 
dominions under the semblance ot troops 
wonld have left him no choice: he might 
have fought with gallantry—he might have 
destroyed army after army—nevertheless, he 
must have sunk under the pressure of their 
attack; all his prowess and that of his people 
could not have saved him—such is the un- 
happy state of Europe! It passes for certain 
that Marshall Mortier had orders to subjugate 
Denmark above a twelvemonth ago: that he 
was employed in Pomerania because nearer to 
the grand scene of action in Poland, and that 
the attack of Stralsund since the peace of 'Til- 
sit, was so much of a reprieve to the duchy 
of Holstein. 

It passes also for certain that Russia was 
solicited to guarantee that the navy of Den- 
mark should not be used in hostility against 
Britain, a guarantee probably, in direct contra- 
vention to secret stipulations made at Til- 
sit. The famous armed neutrality has so re- 
peatedly been regarded as a model of what 
might be, because an instance of what actually 
has been, that suspicion beholds in every dis- 
guised manceuvre of the courts then impli- 
cated, something not unal!lied to the character 
of thatextraordinary measure. If Russia had 
agreed to become ie satellite of Bonaparte, 
to engage her own fleet, that of Sweden, and 
that of Denmark against Britain, then our 
s izure of the Danish navy renders that com- 
bination impossible, and disappoints whatever 

lans were introduced and discussed to. the 

injury of our island. that on 
emergency these three powers could have fitted 
out threescore sail of the line, with a propor- 
tionate number of frigates, what a powerful 
diversion would this a made in the norib, 
while the master mover of the whole had 
combined one vast movement in the south, 
with such demonstrations. It would have 
been precisely a repetition in 1808 or 1809 of 
1066, and Napoleon would have stood the 
fairest chance he hitherto has done, for eflecting 
events like those which have transmitted the 
name of William to posterity with the epithet 
of the Conqueror.”* 

Such schemes are now suspended, we hope 
for ever: if Buonaparte should now seize 
Denmark, he will miss hjs object: if, per- 
ceiving that his project is frustrated, he suifers 
Denmark to remain unmolested, then will 
the late events by which that kingdom has 
been visited prove salutary visitations indeed ; 
and neither the loss of lives or of property, 
will deserve regret, in comparison of what 
might, we add what certainly would, have 
taken place. Demimark has not lost her 
honour : no stain attaches to her dignity ; we 
claim no superiority, no domineering supre- 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. II. p. 149. 
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macy in consequence of what has happened : 
her sovereignty is unimpeached ; whereas, 
had she been over-run by the French they 
would have kept permanent possession : and 
would have forced her, with every mark of 
violated independence, to have manifested 
her enmity against Britain, as well political 
and military, as commercial and fiscal. 

The manner and sentiments with which 
our expedition has been conducted may con- 
tribute to alleviate our regret for those un- 
avoidable incidents frum which a series of 
military operations can never be exempted. 

The following is a copy of the summons 
sent to General Peymaun the Danish Go- 
vernor, dated Sept. 1, 1807. 

Sir,—We, the commanders in chief of his 
Majesty’s sea and Jand forces now before 
Copenhagen, judge it expedient at this time 
to summon you to surrender the place, for 


the ~— of avoiding the future effusion of | 
y giving up adefence, which it is | 


blood, 
evident cannot long be continued. 

The King, our gracious master, used every 
endeavour to settle the matter now in dispute, 
in the most conciliating manner, through his 
diplomatic servants. 

0 convince his Danish Majesty and all 


the world, of the reluctance wit’ which his | 


Majesty finds himself compelled to have re- 
course to arms, we, the undersigned, at this 
moment when_our troops are before your 
gates, and our batteries ready to open, do 
renew to you the offer of the same advanta- 
geous and conciliatory terms which were pro- 
posed through his Majesty's ministers to your 
court. If you wiil consent to deliver up the 
Danish fleet, and to our carrying it away, it 
shall be held in deposit for his Danish a- 


jesty, and shall be restored, with all its - ae 


ments, in as good a state as it is received, as 
soon as the provisions of a general peace 
shall remove the necessity which has occa- 
sioned this demand. 

The property of all sorts which has been 
eaptured since the commencement of hostili- 
ties will be restored to its owners, and the 
union between the United of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Denmark, 
may be renewed. But if this offer is rejected 
now, it cannot be repeated. The captured 
public and private, must then be- 

g to the captors ; and the city when taken, 
must share the fate of conquered places. We 
must request an early decision, because in the 
present advaneed position of the troops so near 
your glacis, the most prompt and vigorous 
attack is indispensible, and delay would be 
impro We therefore expect to receive 
your decision by ———+. e have the ho- 
nour to be, &c.—J. GAMBIER, Commander 
in chief of His Majesty’s ships. —Catucart, 
Commander in Chief of the Army. 

The following is Lord Catheart's answer to 


the Danish General's request of an Armise 
tice for 24 hours, dated Sept. 6, 1807. : 

Sir.—The same necessity which has obliged 
us to have récourse to arms on the present 
oceasion compels me to decline afiy overture 
which might be productive of delay only ; 
but to prove to you my ardent desire to put 
an end to scenes which I behold with the 
greatest grief, I send an officer who is autho- 
rised to receive any proposal you may be 
inclined to make relative to articles of capitue 
lation, and upon which it may be possible 
for me to agree to any, even the shortest ar- 
mistice.—I have the honour to be, &e.—— 

(Signed) Caracaart, Lieut.-Gen. 

Extracts from Lord Cathcart’s public letter, 
of Sept. 8, 1807. 

The object of securing this fleet having 
been attained, every other provision, of @ 
tendency to wound the feelings or irritate 
the nation, has been avoided ; and although 
the bombardment and cannonade have made 
considerable havoc and destruction in the 
town, not one shot wus fired into it till after 
it was summoned, with the ofler of the most 
advantageous terms; nol a single shot after 
the first indication of a disposition to capi- 
tulate: on the contrary, the firiag, which 
lasted three nights, from his Majesty's bat- 
teries, was considerably abated on the 2d, 
and was only renewed on the 3d, to its full 
vigour, on supposing, from the quantity of 
shelis thrown from the place, that there was 
a determination to hold out. 

On the evening of the 5th Se ber, a 
letter was sent by the Danish General, to 

ropose an armistice of twenty-four hours, 
or preparing an agreement on which articles 
of capitulation might be founded. The are 
mistice was declined, as tending to unneces- 
sary delay, and the works were continued ; 
but the firing was countermanded, and 
Murray was sent to ex 

lain that no proposal of capitulation could 
listened to, unless accompanied by the 
surrender of the fleet. 

The ratification was exchanged iu the 
course of the morning of the 7th, and at four 
in the afternoon of the same day, Lieut. Gen, 
Burrard proceeded to take possession. ; 

The British grenadiers present, with de» 
tachments from all the other corps of cavalry. 
and infantry, under the command of Col 
Cameron, of the 79th regiment, with two 
brigades of artillery, marched jnto the citadel, 

3 
while Major General Spencer having em- 
barked his brigade at the Kalk Brandiere, . 
landed in the dock yark, and took possession 
of each of the line of battle ships, and of all 


the arsenals; the Danish guards withdrawing , 


when those cf his Majesty were ready to 
replace them, and proper officers atieusiug 
to deliver stores as far as invensories could be 
made up, 

H4 
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The town being in a state of the greatest 
ferment and disorder, I most willingly ac- 
eeded to the on ame that our troops should 
not be quartered in it, and that neither offi- 
cers or soldiers should enter it for some days ; 
and, having the command of possession from 
the citadel, whenever it might be necessary to 
use it; I had no objection to leaving the 
other gates in the hands of the troops of his 
Danish Majesty, together with the police of 
the place. 

We have consented to the re-establish- 
ment of the post; but all arrivals and 
departures are to be at and from the citadel. 

‘he amount of the garrison of the town 
is not easily nde. The regular troops 
were not numerous ; but the number of bat- 
teries which fired at the same time toge- 
ther with the floating defences, prove that 
there must have becn a very great number of 
Militia and Barghers, with other irregular 
forces; and their ordnance was well served. 


ARTICLES of CAPITULATION for the | 


* ‘Town and Citadel of Copenhagen, agreed 


n. Sir Arthur Wellesley, K. B. Sir 
Home Popham, Knight of Malta, and 
Captain of the Fleet, and Lieutenant-Co- 
lone! George Murray, Deputy Quarter-Mas- 
ter-General of the British Forces, on the 
one part, and by Major-Gencral Walter- 
storf, Knight of the Order of Dannebrog, 
Chamberlain to the King, and Colonel of 
the North Zealand Regiment of Infantry, 
Rear Admiral Lurken, and 1. H. 
Aid-du-Canip to his Danish Majesty. 


Art. I. When the Capitulation shall have 
been signed and ratified, the troops of His 
Britannic Majesty are to be put in possession 
of the Citadel.—II. A at of His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s troops shall likewise be placed 
in the k-yards.—III. The ships and ves- 
selsof war, of every description, with all the 
naval stores belonging to His Danish Majesty, 
shall be delivered into the charge of such 
‘persons as shall be ym by the Comman- 
of His ritannic Majesty's forces; 
and they are to be put in immediate possession 
of the Solan, and all the buildings and 
storehouses belonging thereto. —IV. The 
store-ships and transports in the service of 
His Britannic Majesty are to be allowed, if 
necessary, to come into the harbour, for the 
purpose of embarking such stores and troops 
as they have brought into this :land—V. As 
soon as the ships shall have been removed 
from the dock-yard, or within six weeks 
from the date of this capitulation, or sooner, 
if pessible, the troops of tlis Britannic Majes- 
ty shall deliver up the citadel to the troops of 
His Danish Majesty, in the state in which 
it shall be found wheu they occupy it. His 
Britaanic Majesty's troops shall likewise, with- 


in the beforementioned time, or sooner, if 
possible, be embarked from the Ishind of 
Zealand.—V1. From the date of this capitus 
lation, hostilities shall cease througnout the 
Island of Zealand.—VI11. No person whetso- 
ever shall be molested, and all property, pub- 
lic or private, with the exception of the 
ships and vessels of wat, and the naval stores 
before mentioned, belonging to bits Danish 
Majesty, shall be respected; and all Crvitand 
Mititary Otheers iv the service of His Danish 
Majesty, shall continue in the full exercise 
of their authority throughout the Island of 
Zealand; ani every thing shail be done 
which can tend to produce union and harmony 
between the two naious.—VILL. All prison- 
ers taken on both sides shall be unconditional- 
ly restored. and those otlicers who are prison- 
ers on parole, shall be released from its eflect. 
—IX. Any English property that may have 
been sequestered in consequence of the existing 
hostilities, shall be restored to the Owners.— 
This Capitulation shall be ratified by the 
respective Commanders in Chief, and the 


upon between Major-General the Right | Ratifications shall be exchenged before twelve 


| o'clock at noon this day.— Done at Copenna- 
igen, this 7th day of September, i807.— 


(Signed) ARTHUR WeELvEsLEY, HoME | op- 
HAM, GeorGe Murray.—Ratibé par moi, 
(Signée) Peymaun. 

A List of the Danish Ships and Vessels 
delivered up by the Capitulation of Copen- 
hagen to His Majesty's Forces, Scpi. 7, 1807. 
—Christian the Seventh, of gO guns, built in 
1803 ; Neptune, of 84 guns, built in 1789; 
Waldemaar, of 84 guns, builtin 1795; Prin- 
cess Sophia Frederica, of 74 guns, built in 
1775; Seale of 74 guns, builtin 1777; Heir 
Apparent Frederick, of 74 guns, builtin 1782; 
Crown Prince Frederick, of 74 guus, built in 
1784; Fuen, of 74 guns, built in 1787; Oden 
of 74 guns, builtin 1788; Three Crowns, of 
74 guns, built in 1789; Skiold, of 74 guns, 
built in 1792; Crown Princess Maria, of 74 
guns, builtin i791; Danemark, of 74 guns, 
builtin 1794; Norway, of 74 Guns, built in 
1800; Princess Caroline, of 74 Guns, built 
in 1805; Detmarsken, of 64 guns, built in 
1780 ; Conqueror, of 64 guns, builtin 1795; 
Mars, of 64 guns, built in 1784 ;—Frigates. 
—Pearl, of 44 guns, built in 1804; House- 
wife, of 44 guns, built in 1789; Liberty of 
44 guns, built in 1798; Iris, of 44 guns, 
builtin 1795; Rota, of 44 guns, built in 1801; 
Venus, of 44 guns, built in 1805; Nyade, of 
36 guns, built in 1796; Triton, of 28 guns, 
builtin 1740; Frederigstein, of 28 guns, built 
in 1800; Little Belt, of 24 guns, built in 
1801, St. Thomas, of 22 guns, built in 1779; 
Fylla, of 24guns, built in 1802; Eloe, of 20 
guns, built in 1800; Eyderen, of 20 guns, 
butltin 1802; Glucksiadt, of 20 guns, built 
in 1804.—Brigs.—Saipe, of 18 guns, built 
in 1791; Glommen, of 18 guns, built in 
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1791; Ned Elven, of 18 guns, built in 1792; 
Mercure, of 18 guns, built in 1806; Courier, 
of 14guns, builtin 1801; Flying Fish, built 
in 17890.—Gun Boats. —Eleven with two guns 
in the bow, fourteen with one gun in the bow 
and one in the stern. J. GAMBIER. 

This expedition has cost Britain of its mili- 
tarv,—Ailled, Wounded, and Missing. 
Killed. —4 Officers, 1 Serjeant, 1 Drummer, 
36 rank and file, and 8 horses. —JVounded.— 
6 Officers, 1 Sergeant, 138 rank and file, and 
25 horses. — Missing.—1 Sergeant, 4 Drum- 
mers, and 19 rank and file. 

Of the Navy, about 20 killed, and 40 
wounded. 

The damage done to Copenhagen, we can- 
not yei estimate. Report once carried it up 
so high as 6,000 people killed, and 1,800 
houses destroyed : it is now down to 1,500 
— killed, and 400 houses consumed. 


ven this we apprehend exceeds the fact. . 


Probably by nearly half; and we hope it 
does. ‘Phat the principal church has suffered 
we sincerely regret. Imineriately on recei- 
ving the news of the surrender of Copenha- 

n, the Prince Royal, then at Kiel, sent 

fl. Lindholm, his adjutant, to Paris. We 
consider this incident as authenticating ru- 
mours to which we have already alluded. 
What could he expect, from. Paris, which 
rendered this official communication neces- 
sary ?—Does it uot coufiim Britannic 
Majesty's statement? 

But the British army have not been every 
where successful: the expedition against 
Buenos Ayres, has not only failgd, but failed 
with circumstances that are wholly inexplica- 
ble. We confess ourselves so much at a loss 
to comprehend the principles of the Com- 
mander’s pian, that we think proper to sus- 
pend our judgments till: further opportunities 
of examination have enabled us te form some 
opinion on the subject. 

lf we attend to the relations of Britain 
with foreign powers, we find our situation 
with respect to Russia is much the same as it 
was last month. No fresh intelligence of 
moment is arrived ; but matters are apparent- 
ly, ina very dubious, and precarious situa- 
tion. We hinted at the divided state of the 
Russian courtand cabinet: that division still 
Tontinues, and itis thought runs higher than 
ever. Some of the oldest and most tried ser- 
vants of the crown, are Auti-Gallican. 
Others fancy they can discern the prospect of 
advantage in following the advice of their 
new Intimate. 

As to the quarter from whence advantage is 
to be derived, it is enough, to say, that 
80,000 Russian troops, that were engaged 
against the French, are not marching into 
Wallachia and Moldavia without an object. 
Thither they bend their course: for what 
purpose ?° Weare reluctant to give credit to 
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what reports have reached us from the Baltic. 
Can Russia really intend to throw off all re- 
spect to her old ally, and to adopt the maxims 
of her rival and antagonist ? We hope it is 
impossible. Russia has given up her off- 
spring, the Republic of the Seven Islands, to 
the French—a fact sufficiently noticeable ! 

It is worthy of remark, that on this ocea- 
sion not a single word has transpired concern 
ing Cattaro, which formerly was considered 
as the Lone of conten/ion between France and 
Russia. Is it possible that Russia can silently 
surrender a place of such immense impor- 
tance, whether we considerits natural strength, 
the conveniences which it offers for fitting out 
an irresistible navy, without so much as the 
intention being known in Europe, or the 
resources which it offers in ship-building ma- 
terials? * 

There are politicians among us who think 
that the consequence of Malta is diminished 
by the present acquisitions of the French ; 
for our own parts, we confess, that our 
judgement leads us to attach to it greater con- 
sequence than ever to this country. While 
we hold Malta, we hold a controul over the 
Oriental power of France. 

As to Turkey, we are informed, that 
fresh disturbances have broken out in the 
camp of the Grand Vizier. ‘The Janizaries 
have massacred their once-beloved Pehlivan 
Aga, and Krajasi has taken his place. The 
Grand Vizier also found himself under the 
necessity of displacing the Reis Effendiof the 
army, and Kiaga Bey, and to appoint Avis 
Effendi and Mohrali Osman Effendi in their 
room. As soon as ever the Janizaries, and 
particularly the Asiatic troops, heard that 
Chaleb Efiendi was negociating with the Rus- 
sian General, relative to a line of demarcation, 
&e. they began to desertin whole companies 
atatime. Prince Ypsilante is still in autho- 
rity at Bucharest. 

That Sweden was destined to lose. Pomera- 
nia, we never doubted : it is lost: will that 
kingdom be the weaker for this dismember- 
ment? Ordidit, like many foreign posses- 
sions, divide the efforts of the sovereign pow- 
er for the welfare of the whole? 

To speak of Prussia, is to mention a pow- 
er that was : what it will be we have no con- 
jecture. 

Austria has shewn some symptoms of re- 
maining spirit, we apprehend she will yet 
shew more.—Can she stifle her apprehen- 
sions for her futare evistence ?—if it be true, 
that her ports of ‘Trieste and Fiume have 
been seized by the French ? 


* For a convincing view of the impor. 
tance of Cattaro, Vide Panorama, Vol. I. 
p- 97, where will be found two plates, repre- 
senting plans of the city, fortifications, har- 
bour, and country round Cattaro. 
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Italy is likely to experience yet further 
commotions. We suspect that the Bonaparte 
family is uneasy there. Spain is the humble 
servant of France. Portugal awaits her fate : 
we doubt whether she can ayert it: to what 
new course of politics, will it give rise, if this 
power should seek shelter in its South 
American provinces, and seat an Empire 


re? 

Holland has prohibited the entrance of any 
vessel coming from Britain into her ports ; 
not less than 40 vessels have actually been 
seized, for contravention of decrees, forbid- 
ding the intercourse. This proves what we 
have repeatedly said, that British goods found 
their way to Holland. But what , ren of 
the seized? They are sold: and who 
buy them?—The Dutch: to burn them? 
No. They are bought for home consump- 
tion; and thus they reach the consumer, 

under charges. 

France is the cause of all these unnatural | 
enormities : France maintains her animosity | 
against Britain; but she may be met in her | 
turn ; and when her time is come, who will | 
Jament her fate? France has no adequate navy : 
she must wait, and waitingis fatal to the 
jects of her ruler. She cannot assemble a 

t, even if she could build one . when the | 
dock yards of Holland became the prey of 
France, England was to be invaded immedi- 
ately from Holland. That time is not arrived, 
and will not arrive speedily if Britain does 
herself justice. What then is the duty of | 
Britain? Tomaintain, with the most dig- | 
mified resolution, that superiority on the | 
ocean which hitherto her enemies have not 
been able to wrest from her. The times do | 
not admit of half measures. Foresight | 
must anticipate and watch for events. Not. 
one of the old maxims of state policy on | 
which our forefathers founded their greatness | 
must be abandoned, or even forgotten. We 
must kee» our standing, whatever be the | 

ure against which we have to struggle. | 
itain never was properly a la hauteur of | 
eyents. Desirous of conciliating the good | 
opinion of her own citizens, a nation of phi- | 
losophers ; of the other civilized nations of | 


the earth, and of all unprejudieed persons, 
she has always fol/owed events, not led them. 
When she shall lead events, and determine 
to controul them, when she shall rule, per- 
haps even with rigour while necessary, then 
will her enemy find that her strength is not 
enfeebled, much less to be overpowered 
by any efforts he can make, and then will 
her security be established on a basis solid and 
Jasiing as her own rocks. 

Extraordinary times require extraordinary 
measures: if it be taken as certain, that 
Buonaparté has shut us out from the Con- 
tinent, what then becomes our duty, as well 
as our interest ?—to shut him out from the 
occan : to suffer no intercourse between the 


subjects of his tyranny; to deprive him of 
every advantage which he might derive from 
such intercourse were it allowed, and to force 
him to keep himself to himself. Our duty is, 
to convert existing circumstances to our own 
advantage as much as possible, and to con- 
vinee the Continent that the origin of all the 
privations it suffers, may readily be found in 
the subjugation of so great a pertion of once 
free and happy states, to the ambition of an 
upstart panei. He chuses to fight us by 
meaus of exclusion: very well: we meet him 
on that principle, and exclude him in our 
turn. He forbids the Continent from dealing 
with us: right! we forbid maritime powers 
from dealing with him: he has abrogated all 
the ancient rules of states and sovereignties Ly 
land, intending our disadvantage; can he 
blame us, if we interrupt those which have 
been established by water, to deprive him of 
the enjoyment of his ill gotten power? Let 
him direct his view to the east, and venture 


| his person there, (where prediction says he will 


fall) since thither he can lead his army; be 
the west the territory of Britain, and the 
ocean her unquestionable sovereignty, since 
thither she can send her ships. 

If Bonaparte-suifers no state to be neutral 
where his power extends, why should we suf- 
fer him to reap advantages from any neutrality 
where our power extends? Still more should 
we prohibit maritime commerce to every 
state which acknowledges his authority. He 
shall fiad them as to any revenue which it is 
in our power to hinder, absolutely dry springs, 
absolutely n wastes. The remedy is vio- 
lent, but it may be short: whereas the disease 
though less afflictive may be protracted, and 
the issue fatal. A shorter paroxysm though 
terrible, may be better for the patient, con- 
vulsed. Europe, than a hopeless consumption, 
which reduces the expectation of dissolution 
to a certainty. 

These seutiments are not only those of well- 
informed politicians, but they are general 
among our countrymen at large ; every truly 
British bosom glows with the same fire, every 
bold heart feels these traths: every considerate 
mind is convinced of the necessity which dic- 
tates with imperious demonstration the indis- 
pensable duty of Britain To ASSERT HER 
RITIME RIGHTS, AND RULE ONRIVALLED 
OVER THAT ELEMENT OF WHICH HITHER 
TO SHE HAS BEEN THE BENEFICENT S0- 
vereiGN. Such also appear to be the senti-~ 
ments of his Majesty, with whose nervous and 
well expressed periods we at present close. 

DECLARATION, 

His Mazesty owes to himself and to 
ares a frank Exposition of the motives 
Swe have dictated his late measures in the 

altic. 

His ajay has delayed this Exposition 
only in the hope of that more aabie 
arrangement with the Court of Denmark, 
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which it was his Majesty's first wish and 
endeavour to obtain, for which he was ready 
to make great efforts and great sacrifices ; 
and of which he never lost sight even in the 
moment of the most decisive hostility. 

Deeply as the disappointment of this ho 
has been felt by his Majesty, he has the 
consolation of reflecting that no exertion was 
left untried on his part to produce a differe;:t 
result. And while he laments the cruel 
necessity *which has obliged him to have 
recourse to acts of hostility against a Nation, 
with which it was his Majesty's most earnest 
desire to have established the relations of com- 
mon interest and alliaice, his Majesty feels 
confident that, in the eyes of Europe and of 
the world, the justification of his conduct 
will be found in the commanding and indis- 
pensible duty, paramouns to all others amongst 
the obligations of a Sovereign, of providing, 
while there was yet time, for the immediate 
security of his People. 

Ilis Majesty had veceived the most positive 
information of the determination of the pre- 
sent Ruler of France to occupy, with a mili- 
tary force the territory of Holstein—for the 
paw of excluding Great Britgin from all 

er accustomed channels of communication 
with the Continent ; of inducing or compelling 
the Court of Denmark to close the passage 
of the Sound against the British commerce 


and navigation ; and of availing himself of 


the aid of the Danish Marine for the inva- 
ston of Great Britain and of Ireland. 

Confident as his Majesty was of the authen- 
ticity of the sources from which this intelli- 
gence was derived, and confirmed in the credit 
which he gave to it, as well by the notorious 
and repeated declarations of the enemy, and 
by his recent occupation of the towns and 
territories of other neutral States, as by the 

reparations actually made for collecting a 
Cais force upon the frontiers of his Danish 
Majesty's Continental dominions, his Majesty 
would yet willingly have forborne to act upon 
this intelligence, until the complete and prac- 
tical disclosure of the plan had been made 
manifest to ajl the eo 

His Majesty did forbear, as long as. there 
could be a doubt of the urgency of the danger, 
or a hope of an effectual counteraction to it, 
in the means or in the dispositions of Den- 
mark. 

But his Majesty could not but recollect 
that when, at the close of the former war, 
the Court of Denmark engaged in a_ hostile 
Confederacy against Great Britain, the apology 
offered by that Court for so unjustifiable an 
abandonment of a neutrality which his Ma- 
jesty had never ceased to respect, was found- 
ed on its avowed inability to resist the opera- 
tion of external influence, and the threats of 
a formidable neighbouring Power. His Ma- 
jesty could not but compare the degree of in- 

hich ai that timy determined the 


decision of the Court of Denmark, in viola. 
tion of positive engagements, solemnly con- 
tracted but six months before ; with the in- 
creased operation which France has now the 
means of giving to the same principle of in- 
timidation, with Kingdoms prostrate at her 
feet, and with the population of Nations 
under her banners. 

Nor was the danger less imminent than cer- 
tain. Already the Army destined for the In- 
vasion of Holstein was assembling on the vio- 
lated territory of‘meutral Hamburgh. And, 
Holstein once occupied, the Island of Zea- 
land was at the mercy of France, and the 
Navy of Denmark at’her disposal. 

It istrue, a British force might have found 
its way into the Baltic, and checked for a 
time the movements of the Danish Marine. 
But the season was approaching when that 
precaution would no longer have availed ; and 
when his Majesty's fleet must have retired 
from that sea, + ote France, in un- 
distuibed security, to accumulate the means 
of offence against his Majesty's dominions. 

Yet, even under these circumstances, in 
calling upon Denmark for the satisfaction and 
security which his Majesty was compelled to 
require, and in demanding the only pledge by 
which that security could be rendered - bad 
al—the temporary possession of that fleet, 
which was the chief inducement to France 
for forcing Denmark into hostilities with 
Great Britain ; his Majesty accompanied this 
demand with the oer. of every condition 
which could tend to recon¢ile it to the in- 
terests and to the feelings of the Court of 
Denmark. 

It was for Denmark herself to state the 
terms and stipulations which she might re- 
quire. 

If Denmark was apprehensive that the sur- 
render of her Fleet would be resented by 
France as an act of connivance ; his Majesty 
had prepared a force of such formidable mag- 
nitude, as must have made concession justii- 


able even in the estimation of France, by ren-— 


dering resisiance altogether unavailing. 

the demands of France, and to maintain her 
independence, his Majesty proffered his co- 
operation for her defence—naval, military, 
and pecuniary aid, the guarantee of her Eu- 
ropean territories, and the security and exten-. 
sion of her colonial possessions. 

That the sword has been drawn in the 
execution of a serviee indispensable to the 
safety of his Majesty's dominions, is matter 
of sincere and painful regret to his Majesty. 
That the state and circumstances of the world 
are such as to have required and justified the 
measure of self preservation, to which his 
Majesty has found himself under the neces- 

res, but for which is ip no degree 
responsible, 
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His Majesty has long carried on a most 
unequal contést of scrupulous forbearance 
against unrelenting violence and oppression : 
But that forbearance hasits bounds. When 
the design was openly avowed, and already 
but too far advanced towards its accomplish- 
ment, of subjecting the Powers of Europe to 
one universal usurpation, and of combining 
them by terror or by foree in a Confederacy 
against the maritime rights and political exis- 
tence of this Kingdom, it became necessary 
for his Majesty to anticipate the success of a 
system, not more fatal to his interests than to 
those of the Powers who were destined to be 
the instruments of its execution. 

Jé was time that the effects of that dread 
which France has inspired into the nations of 
the world, should be counteracted by «n ever- 
tion of the power of Great Britain, called for 
by the exigency of the crisis, and proportion- 
ed to the magnitude of the danger. 

Notwithstanding the declaration of war on 
the part of the Danish Government, 1t still 
remains for Denmark to determine, whether 
‘War shall continue between the two Nations. 
—His Majesty still proffers an amicable ar- 
rangement. He is anxious to sheathe the 
-sword, which he has been most reluctantly 

compelled to draw. And he is — to de- 
* monstraie to Denmark and to the world, that 
having acted solely upon the sense of what 
_ was due to the security of his own dominions, 
he is not desirous, from any other motive or 
for any object.of advantage or aggrandise- 
ment, 10 carry measures of hostility beyond 
the limits of the necessity which has produ- 
ced them. Westminster, Sept. 25, 1807. 


Bankrupts and Certificates “between Aug. 20 
and Sept. 20, 1807, with ihe Attorneys, 
extracted correctly from London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPEKSEDED, 
John Slee, Horslydown, dealer in hosiery. 


BANKRUPTS. 
25.—D. Thomas, Liandilovawr, shopkeeper. 41/. 
organ and Co, Bristol. 
W. Dickinson, Upholland, plumber. Gaskell, Wigan. 
W. Taylor, Eastwick, beast-jobber. Att. Brook, York. 
T. Ballard, Sheerness, slopselier. Att, Watts, Symond’s 
Inn, Chancery lane. 
W. Matiheson, Shad Thames, coal merchant. tt. Kavsil, 
Crown street, Newington. 
Aug. 29.—J. Bancroft, Groppenall, cotton spinner. 4/t. 
leslop, Manchester. 
_4, Carter, West Lynn, vintner. 4tt. Goodwin, King’s Lynn. 
J. Vincent, Seething lane, carpenter. Att. Wilde, jun. Cas- 
tle street, Falcon square. 
L. Bryars, Liverpool, cooper. Att. Murrow, Live 1. 
G. Madeley, Aston, china mauufacturer. 4ét, Whateley, 
Birmingham. 
T. Davis, Woiverhampton, i ger. Att. Smith, Wol- 
verhampton. 
W. Palien, Well’s row, Islington, butcher. Att. Wild, War- 
Avick square, Newgate street, 
dug. 31.3. Frost, Goswell street, brass founder. Att, 
Jackson, Garden court, Temple. 
Atkizs, Stone, maltster. Wheatley and Co. Stone, 
A. Finnt, Bristol, IInen draper. A/!. Jacobs, Bristol. 
J. Morton, Bath, victualler. Att. Sheppard, Bath. 
$%. Worthington, Garratt, innkeeper. 
Sept. 4.—Wy and M. Close, Leeds, dyerse Vandercom 
and Co. Bush lane. 
3. Moore, Manchester, and T, Smith, Wych street, cheese- 
mongers. it. Kearsley and Co. Manchester. 
T, Stonemay, Exeter, money Exeter. 


T. Skerrett, Painswick, clothier. ff. Saunders, Cain’s 
Cross, near Strou 

J. Daiton and Co. Manchester, cotton spinners. Att. Kay 
and Co. Manchester. 

W. Miles, Brighton, coal merchant. 4¢t. Ellis, James street, 
Buckingham gate. 

J. Simkiss, Tipton, chain maker. ft. Jackson, West 
Bromwich. 4 

M. Cockerill, curtain road, Shoreditch, chair manufactarér, 
Att. Hatton, Dean street, Southwark. 

Sept, 8.—G. F. Graile, Tooley street, furrier. Hum- 
phreys, Tokenhowse yard, Lothbury. 

J. Elliott and Co. Upper East Smithtield, flax dressers. Att, 
Wegenor and Co. Red Lion street, Wapping. 

R. Griffiths, Lieweney Farm, Henlian, farmer. Price & 
Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 

T. H. Robinson and Co, Liverpool, provision brokers. Ait. 
Cooper and Co. Southampton buildings. 

T. Preston, Carlisle, mercer. Att. Mounsey, Staple’s Ifn, 

Sept. 11.—J. Corson, Mincing lane, merchant. tt. Greg- 
son and Co. Angel court, Throgmorton street. 

W. Booth, Fenchurch buildings, money scrivener. Att. Bvitt 
and Co. Heyden square, Minories. 

R. Robinson, Salford, rope manufacturer. 4¢t. Kearsley & 
Co. Manchester. 

J. Slingsby, Manchester, merchant, 4¢t, Knight, Manchester. 

Braddock, Macclestield, innkeeper. Browne, Mac- 
clesfield. 

A. Lister, Marsh Chapel, Lincolnshire, grocer. Att. Gal- 
land, Hull. 

Bean, Leeds, worsted manufacture. Att. Shaw, Burnley. 
Sept. 15.—\W. Katclific, Stockport, cotton manuiacturer. 
4ti, Lingard and Cu, Heaton Norris. : 

J. Johnson, Shelton, corn factor. Att. Barker and Co. Bir- 
mingham, 

J. Lousdale, Newton by the Sea, cornfactor. ft. Bell, 
Alnwick. 

D. Wright, Coventry, calico manufacturer. Aét. Inge and 
Co, Coventry. 

E. De Trelo, Mincing lane, merchant. tt. Gregson and 
Co. Angel court, Throgmorton street. 

O. Septans, Mincing lane, merchant. Att. Gregson and Co. 
Angel court, Throgmorton street. 

J, Fagman, otherwise J. G. Fugmam, Pelham street, Spi- 
talnelds, colour and emery manufacturer. Att. Tucker, 
Staple’s inn. 

T. Force, Littie Guilford street, Russel square, haberdash- 
er. Att. Dennetis and Co. King’s Arms yard, Colman st. 

E. T. Tinney, Longacie, cook. Att. Woolley, Rupert st. 

Sept. 1g.—W. Gravenor, Bristol, sugar refiner. Aft. Davis, 
ristol. 

W. Kirkby, Manchester, merchant. tt, Knight, Man- 

chester, 

J.and F. Bolton, Warrington, potters. Att, Manifold, 
Norwich. 

W. Mordue, South place, Kennington, ship owner. Jt. 
Wilde, jun. Castle street, Falcon square. 

R. Collier, New Bond street, merchant, Att, Wilde, jun, 
Castle street, Falcon square. an 
F. I. Terry, ay street, Westminster, rectifying distil- 

ler. Att, Martin, Vintner's Halli. 
CERTIFICATES. 

Sept. 15.—E. Blackmore, Henrietta street, Covent Garden, 
tailor.——J. Arman, Darlington, money scrivener.——J. 
Chamberlain, Princes p.ace, Lambeth, dealer?—J. Denni- 
son, Bolton-by-the Sands, calico printer.—W. Pawson, 
Chatham, porter and British wife merchant. 

Sept. 19.—G. Blunt and Co. Little Carter lane, wholesale 
‘ocers.—I. Farendén, Chichester, brazier.—J. Dutton, 
urwardsiey, cheesefactor.——G. Olliyant, Manchester, 

merchant.—J. G. Skurray, St. Swithin’s lane, broker.— 
W. Cowperthwaite and Co, Manchester, manufacturers. 

Sept. 22.—W. Grove, Poultry, haberdesher.—J. Kelly, Man- 

chester, manufacturer.—W. Jarmy, Norwich, fellmon- 
t.—S. Hodgson, Stourbridge, maltster.—T, Colbourne, 
Renteridge, linen manufacturer. 

sept. 26.—W. and J. Whitaker, Wakefield, colliers.—A. & 
H. Cock, Gloucester, drapers.—J. Dutchman, sen. Kings- 
ton-upon-Huil, sai! maker.——-W. Waketord, Horsham, 
dealer.—J. Blenkinsop, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, tobacep- 
nist.—J. Epworth, Spalding, grocer.—G. Morville, Lan- 
caster, merchant.—R, Beresford, Alfreton, Derbyshire, 
hosier.—J. Coleman, Fetter lene, painter, 

Sept. 20.—G. Gimber, Sandwich, linen draper.—C. Cur- 
zon, Pertsea, shopkeeper.——E. Jones, Swan lane, slate 
merchant.——J. Johnson, Liverpool, pawnbroker.—R, 
Tomlinson, Leck, linen draper. 

Oct. 3,—T. Goody, Shefiield, grocer.—W. Capes, Gains- 
burgh, mercer.—G. Culmer, Chilham, milier.—J. She- 
riff, Blackfriars Road, linen draper.—W. Richmond, Mark 
lane, auctioneer. 

Oct. 6.—W. Crisp, Cockspur street, perfumer.——A. Mac- 
kean, Winchester street, merchant.—k. Westwood, Bris- 
tol, maltster. 

Oct. 10,—W. Walker, Exeter, ironmonger.—T. E. Poole, 
Drayton, carrier. —£.Miles, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, miller, 
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State of Trade. 


STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee-house, 20th Sept. 1807. 


The East India and Jamaica fleets, of which 
we made mention at the conclusion of our 
last statement, have safely arrived. The first 
consisted of thirteen vessels, namely: the 
Harriet, Monarch, Sovereign, and Alexan- 
der, from Bengal; Bengal, Lord Castlereagh, 
and Asia, from Bengal, Fort St. George, and 
Celumbo; Earl St. Vincent from Bombay, 
Anjengo, and Calicut; Lord Nelson from 
Bengal and Tellicherry ; Lady Jane Dundas, 
Walthamstow, and Hugh Inglis, from Ben- 
gal, and Prince of Wales's Island; and Hud- 
dart from Bombay. The Jamaica ficet con- 
sisted of 44 vessels bound for London, 10 or 
12 for Bristo!, Liverpool, &c. ‘The cargoes of 
these vessels not yet being landed, prevents us 
from saying any thing as to the quantity of 
West India produce brought home by the 
ficet ; but, from the appearance of the ves- 
sels, we are inclined to think, that they are 
heavily laden with rum and sugar: certain it 
is, that were the cargoes now ashore, their 
sale would be extremely dull.— The East In- 
dia fleet's cargo is chiefly composed of the fol- 
lowing commodities, viz. muslins of various 
sizes and qualities, as well privilege as prohi- 
bited, 43,062 pieces, calicoes 460,752 pieces, 
rawsilks, 1,023 bales, saltpetre 35,200 bags, 
sugar 15,300 bags, cochineal 39 chests, opium 
30 chests ; also vast quantities of hemp, pep- 


per, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, in- | 


digo, cotton wool, cotton, gums, rhubarb, 
ox hides, castor oil, safflower, camphor, gin- 
ger, gall-nuts, &c. 
arge a quantity of callicoes from India will, 
we fear, prove injurious to the Manchester 
cotton-spinners, who have already sustained a 
severe shock from the recent calamity that has 
befallen our expedition to South America, 
whither, they trusted, a vast quantity of their 
goods might be sent with advantage to them- 
selves and their consignees. Not only the Man- 
chester manufacturers, but also those of Bir- 
mingham, Sheilicld, and Wolverhampton, 
together with the clothiers throughout the 
kingdom, will be sufferers by the failure of 
this ill-managed expedition. Our readers must 
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ral vessels were cleared for Monte Video on 
the day previous to the atrival of the unplea- 
sant intelligence from that quarter, but, for- 
tunately, the vessels had not sailed ; those, 
nevertheless, who have shipped goods upon 
them, will find some difleulty, and incur 
considerable expense in relanding the cargoes, 
which cannot be done without a special order 
from the commissioners of the revenue to that 
effect. Itappears that the French emperor is 


about to take steps towards interrupting our 
| commerce with Portugal ; but, on the other 
_ hand, our government is making every prepa- 
ration to counteract his desigas, which, if 
| carried into effect, would prove of serious con- 
| Sequence to our merchants and manufaciu- 
rers. Portugal takes off annually vast quan- 
tities of baizes and other coarse woollen goods, 
in return for which she sends us fruit, cork- 
wood, but especially the wine denominated 
port, which, in addition to being cheaper, is 
much better suited to an English palate, than 


. 4 
| are the wines of any other nation.——All 


communication between the Duich ports and 


_ ours is completely closed. Two vessels under 


Kniphausen colours, which sailed a few days 
ago from Gravesend for Rotterdam, have te- 
turned to Yarmouth, after having been warn- 
ed off by one of the officers of the guard- 


| ship off Helvoetsluys. ‘They spoke aftersyards 


a pilot beat, who informed them that every 


| vessel coming directly from England would be 


The importation of so | 


confiscated. This account has been confirm- 
ed by an edict of the newly made king of 
Holland, forbidding neutral ‘vessels to enter 
the ports of Holland, if laden with, or hay- 
ing any part of their cargoes composed of Eng- 
lish merchandizes. The number of 


| black cattle killed in Cork from Ist September 


to 24th December 1806, was 50,000 for ex- 
ta and the number of pigs 150,000. 

he present killing season has begun inearly 
in the same manner as the last, and we trust 
it will eventually turn out equally as well, _—. 
At the Custom House sale, August 20th, the 
following sugar, &c. was sold :—Barbadoes, 
119 hhds, 17 tierces, 55s. 6d, to 6ys. Gd, 
Antigua, 58 hhds, 1 tierce, 54s. to 56s. 


be well aware that the actual defeat of our | 


troo 


misfortune ; fora convention has been conclu- 


at Buenos Ayres is not the extent of our | 


ded between the Spanish and British com- | 


manders, by which Monte Video, and the 
whole of our possessions in La Plata, are to 
be abandoned within two months from the 
date of the convention. This unpleasing 
news has cast agloom over the commercial 
world, which the accounts of our success at 
Copenhagen, and the promising appearance 


of a renewal of oar amity with the United | 
States, have however tended to dispel.—Seve- | present surround it. 
| 


} 
| 


St. Kitts, 46 hhds, 10 tierces, 58s. Gd. to’ 67s, 
Nevis, 62 hhds, 10 tierces, 54s. 6d. to 57s. 
Montserrat, 39 hhds, 16 tierces, 56s. to Ggs, 
Tortola, 17 hhds, 3 tierces, 54s. 6d. to 56s. 
samples, 1 cask, 58s.; Molasses, 1 cask 
20s. Od. ; Barbadoes ginger, 26 barrels, 78s, 
to 84s. Gd. ; 80lbs. dust, all at 96s. 

The State of Trade must in some degree 
correspond with the State of Politics, and that 
is at present so kazy, that look which way 
we will, there are few directions in which jt 
is clear. Our hope is, that at no very great 
distance of time we shall have to congratulate 
our country on the dispersion of the clouds 
as well commercial as politica, which a 
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2197 Prices of various Articles:~Meteorological Table, &e. 


PRICE OF MEAT.* 


Saiithlield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the offal. 
- Mutton. Veal, Pork. Lamb. 


Aug. . 4s. Gd. 4s. 8d. 5s. 4d. 5s. 4d. Gs. Od. 


5 4 5 0 0 6 4 
age 5 8 60 58 60 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the éarcase. 
Aug. 22444450 54 54 
9444656 5 8 510 
Sept. 5 40 485 8 60 5 8 
%244 50 58 5 8 5 8 
19944 50 58 60 § 8 
St. James’.* 
Hay. Straw. Hay. Straw. 
Aug. 22 £26 60 £2140 £6 60 £3 30 
6100 300 6100 3 606 
Sep. 6140 3 00 5160 2180 
2 600 290 6 60 2140 
19 600 300 6 60 2180 
PRICE OF HOPs. 
Bags Pockets. 


5 to £6 12 Kent £5 0to £6 10 
Sussex 5 0 5 10] Sussex 5 10 6 0 
Essex 5 0 5 lo Farn. — 8 0 9 (0 


PRICE OF LEATHER.* 
Butts, 50 to 56lb.each — — 23¢ 

Crop Hides for cutting — — — — 23 


ary 
Calf Skins, 30 to 4olb. per dozen, per lb. 41 
Dito 50to7o— — — — — 40 
Tattow,* London average per stone 
of 8lb. 3s. 74d. . 
Soap, yellow, 78s.; mottled, 88s.; curd, 92s. 
Candles, per dozen, 10s. 6¢.; moulds, 115. 6d. 


COALS IN THE RIVER. 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Aug. 22 30s. Od. to 45s. 6d. 48s. Od. to 51s. 62. 
29 «400 4 9 40 0 §1 9 
Sep. 5 410 46 3 44 6 51 0 
12— 47 0 31 «6 51 9 
Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 


PRICE OF BREAD. 


Peck Loaf. Half Peck. | Quartern. 

Aug. 22 3s. 10d. Is. 11d. Os. 1s 
29 3 9 1 
Sept. 5 38 1 10 011 
12 3 8 1 10 011 


Those marked thus *, are taken at ‘the highest 
Price of the market. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE—Aug. 20. 


Amsterdam — 35-9] Genoa — 
Dittoatsight — 35-1] Venice,» C. 52 
Rotterdam c.f. — 11-4 | Lisbon — 645 
Hamburgh — 34-2] Oporto — 
Altona — 34-3] Dublin — 103 
Paris liv. — 24-6 | Cork 

Ditto 2us.— 24-10 
Bourdeaux — 24-10] PRICES OF BULLION. 
Cadiz — 384] Portugal goldin #.s. d. 
Madrid — 384] coin&bars, peroz.0 0 0 
Bilboa — Newdollas — 055 
Leghorn — 504] Silver in bars 000 


| Aug. 22 4560 quarters. Average 72s. 94d. 
29 3812 — — — 
Sept. 5 62827 — — — 69 O 
12 3404 — — — — 65 2% 
FLOUR. 

Aug. 22 10,240 sacks. Average 63s. ~ 
29 «211,058 — — — 591 
Sept. 5 11,771 — — — —59 7 
15 12,548 — — — —59 5# 


1 o'clock 


63 | 68 | 60} ,68| 42 Fairwithwind 
54 | 63 | 46 45 Fair with Do. 
47 | 62 | 45 376| 57 Fair 
44 | 60 | 54/30,00) 60 Fait 
55} 65 | 55 =Rain 


21 
28 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
Sept. 
1 | 56 | 69 | 53 3201 54 Fair 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock 
Stock, Fite Office Shares, @e., in Sipt. 1807, a? 
the Office of Mr, Scott, 25, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, London. 


The Coventry Canal, £525: the last half-year. 
ly dividend was £14 nett per share. — Grand 
Junction £99, £88, £90.—Ellesmere £55.— 
Ashby de la Zouch £24.—Kennett and Avon ori- 
ginal shares £20.—Crinan £7.—Rochdale #40. 
Croydon £55 per share.—West India Dock stock 


£120 per cent.—Globe Assurance £112.—Im- 
perial Assurance, £10 per cent. premium.— 
Rock Life Assurance 6 to 7s. premium.—East 
Middlesex Water Works £40 per cent. premiuin, 


premium. — Southwark Brewery £2 per share 


Naples — Agio, B,of Holland,sip.c 


premium, 
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LONDON WEEKLY RETURNS OF WHEAT, 


£124.-—London Dock £113.—Commercial Road 


West Middlesex ditto £11, 10s. to £12, 105. - 
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To Bengal, Madras, or 
Ditto out dnd homey. 
Senegantbia.. tO BS. 
Windward and Leeward Islands. 8 Qs. ret. 41 
Qs. ret. 41, 
South Whale-fishery and 205. 
Un. States of America (Brit. ships) .10 gs. ret. 5/. 
Ditto (American ee 5 BS 
Malaga and places adjacent......... 10g. ret. 51 
Salonica, Gallipoli, &e............ 20 ret. 10 
Lisbon and Oporto... .. ret. | 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Petersburgh........4 
Carron, Leith, Perth, and Aberdeen ..,,..2 gs. 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, ‘Newry, Bel- oh es 
fast, and Londonderry... .. 
Limerick, Galway, or Sligo..+..... 4. gs. ret. 2 
Portsm. Spith. Poole, or Isle of Wight. oo Mhgs. 
Weymouth, Exeter, Dartm. or Plym.. oc. 2 gs. 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liverp. Whith .. 2 gs. 
Yarmouth, Lynn, Hull, Neweastle, &c... 14 gs. 
Alderney, Guernsey, or 5 
Inverness, Shetland, Orkoey Islands.....14 gs. 
Tonningen (neutrals)... 2 QS 
Gottenburg, Christiana, &c.......3 gs. ret. “9 
Stockholm and places adjacent .. 
Masquito shore, Honduras, places adjacent 
Newfoundland, Coast of Labradore.....6 gs. ret. 3 


London Premiums of Insurance, Septemter 20, 1807. 


| 
| 


| To any one port in the Unit. King.... 


(222 
Liverpool, Bristol, &c. to Dublin, pet 1$ ge. 
terford, or Cork.. we 
Oporto or Lisbon. fet. 
Madeira... Ogs. ret. 3 
Jamaica 8gs. ret. 41. Leeward Islauds 6 gs. ret. 
Un. States of America (Brit. 8 gs. ret. 41 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, 
Lisbon and Oporto... Conve 7 gs. ret. 32 


United States of America (Brit. ships oe. ret. 4 
Ditto (Anterican ships)....... . 5 gs. 
West Indies 6 gs. ret. 41..... Jamaica 8 ‘ret. 


The Baltic, te Yarmouth, Lynn, Hull, Gains- 

bro’, Newcastle, Whitby, Leith, Ports- 

mouth, Exeter, Plymouth or Loridon. see 488 
Bristol, Liverp. Lancast. Dublin,&c.. 
Poole and Dartm.—E xeter and Piym. 

to Newfoundland... = sgs.r.4b 
Newfoundiand to Jamaica, and Leeward 13 es 

To Lisbon or Oporto. . “15 gs. ret. 5b - 


Toany one port in the Unit. ‘Kingdom 8 gs. ret. af 
Jamaica to the U. States of America.... 15 gs 
To Quebec, Montreal, Newfoundland.... 12gss 
1Ogs. ret. 
Windw. and Leew. Isl. to Un. States Am. 16 gse 


Cape G.H. or St. Helena (Comp. ships). ..4gs. | East Indies to 0012 
Prices Current, September 20, 1807. 
American pot-ash,perewt. £2 14. 0to#3 8 0; Logwood chips £12 0 Ot£1410 6 
Ditto pearl ...... 2 0 310 O| Madder, Dutch crop,cw 4 5 0 5 § ¢ 
Brandy, Coniac ....galk 1 0 1 2 Mahogany 
Ditto Spanish .. ... 018 6 019 Oak plank, Dantz. —last 11 0 0 12 6 @ 
Camphire, refined.. .lb. 0 4 8 0 410 Ditto American — none — 
Ditto unrefined,cwt. 16 0 0 20 § Oil, Lucca,—25 gal. jar 16 0 0 1610 0 
Cochineal, garbled....1b. 1 0 0 1 8 6 Ditto spermaceti—ton 74 0 0 76 0 @ 
Ditto East-India .. 0 3 O 0 6 0 Ditto whale — 2400 20600 
Coffee, fine .. 6 0 O 610 0 Ditto Florence, 4 chest 215 218 
Ditto ordinary 45 0 0 | Pitch, Stockholm —cwt. 014 6 0 15 
Cotton-wool, Surinam. Ib. or 111 | Quieksilver ————jb. 0 04 
Ditto Jamaica .. 1 4 © 1 7 |- Raisins; bloom ——cwt. 318 0 606. 
Ditto Smyma.... 0 1 7 o1 8 Carolina ———- 1 7 6 
Ditto East-India.. O 1 2 01 3 Ditto East-India———— none _ 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 4 0 0 4 5 ©} Rum, Jamaica ——gal. 0 3 1 04 3 
Deals, Dantz..... piece 116 0 119 0 Ditto LeewardI. ——- 0 2 9 0 3 
Ditto Petersburgh ..H. 20 0 © | Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 2 12 213 0 
Ditto Stockholm .... 20 @ 0O — Shellack 5 00 105 @ 
Elephants Teeth ....cwt.31 0 0 36 0 O | Thrown-silk, Italian, Ib, 1 11 215 0 
Scrivell 20 0 0 26 0 0! Raw-silk, Ditto 140 118 6 
Flax, Riga........to1 69 0 0 70 0 0 Ditto Chin— 116 0 119 9 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 72 0 © 73 0 0 Ditto Beng. novi 012 0 1 6 @ 
Galls, Turkey......cwt. 5 5 09 615 0 Ditto organzine 110 0 FW O 
Geneva, Hollands ..gal. 1 1 0 } 1 6 | Tar, Stockholm ——bar. 111 6 112 0 
Ditto English,..... 08 3 0 12 O | Tin in blocks ———cwr. 6 6 0 6 60 
Gum Arabic,Turkey, cwt. 6 0 0 11 15 O | Tobacco, Maryl. ——Ib. 0 0 5 ot.rsti 
Ditto Sandrach ...... 6 5 0 8 0 0 Ditto Virginia 0 0 4 O 09% 
Ditto Seog .ee. 19 0 O 2010 O | Whale-fins ————ton 15 0 0 25 6 0 
Ditto Seneca......... 5 5 O 610 0 | Red port—————-pipe 80 9 0 94 @ O 
Riga -ton 64 0 0 65 O O/ Lisbon 80 0 60 9000 
Ditto Pacabargh .. - 63 0 0 64 0 0} Madeira 90 0 0 130 © O 
Indigo, Carraccoa.. <a ie Oil 3 012 9 | Sherry butt 80 0 0 105 0 0 
Ditto East-India 3 0 012 ©} Mountain s000 
Iron, British, bars, ton 15 0 0 16 © O | Vidonia pipe 69 0 0 80 00 
Ditto Norway ...... 24 0 0 25 0 0 Calcavella 84 0 0 0 00 
Ditto Swedish ...... 25 0 0 26 0 O*} Claret hogs. 80 0 0 94 0 0 
Ditto Archangel———— 25 0 0 26 O Tallow, 336 
Lead in pige————fod. 33 0 0 0 0 0 Ditto Russia, white— 217 0 218 0 
Ditto red ———— ton 32 0 0 33 0 0 Ditto yellow~ 3 0 0 3 2.0 
Ditto white 50 9 O 23 Guines,\Wax— 7 0 0 10 10490 
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STATE OF THE ROYAL NAVY, Sepremaer, 1807——Grand Total, 1044. 

Of the line. 44 to 50 guns. Frigates. Sloops,’ Gun-brigs. Total, 
143 18 172 195 "242 770 

54 44 16 186 

25 25 4 88 


In Commission 

In Ordinary 
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